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VATNSD€LASAGA AND FINNBOGASAGA 


It is difficult to make out the exact nature of the frdsagnir 
and pe@itir embodied in the Icelandic sagas and their evolution 
before the period of written tradition. Although it can be easily 
seen that they were not all of the same character, the sagas fur- 
nish but rarely sufficient materials to enable us to understand 
their origin and development satisfactorily. Even at first sight 
the traditions on the history of a family in Norway, on the 
migration to Iceland, on the events of the saga-period all present 
a different character, and among the early Icelandic traditions 
themselves more than one type can be easily distinguished. There 
are brief notes on family relationship, or on toponymy and land- 
borders, and longer ones on conflicts or love-affairs. However, 
as soon as it is asked how these differences must be explained 
and, for instance, how far they must be understood from vary- 
ing usage in the transmission of oral tradition, we must operate 
rather with probabilities than facts. 

This lack of knowledge is caused, more than anything else, by 
the absence of materials for comparison. Of course, references 
in one saga to another are of rather frequent occurrence. Also, 
persons and events, known from one saga, often re-occur in 
another saga-text. But these and similar coincidences do not 
reveal anything as to the origin and growth which a particular 
tradition has taken in a particular case. For this it would be 
necessary that we should find the same sequence of events re- 
lated as a well-defined whole in more than one saga-text. In 
that case we might hope to glean from a comparison a deeper 
understanding of such problems as that of a common or double 
origin and related or diverging growth of /rdsagnir and pezitir. 

The classical instance of such a case is the story of the inter- 
course between Finnbogi hinn rammi, together with his friend 
Bergr hinn rakki, and the two brothers Porsteinn and Jokull, 
sons of Ingimundr. It is told in ch. 31-35 of the Vatnsdeelasaga 
and in ch. 33-35 of the Finnbogasaga hins ramma.' In the two 
sagas the main characters and events are the same. Finnbogi 
from Borg in the Vfdidalr is very strong and vehement, though 


1 See Vatnsdcelasaga, ed. W. H. Vogt (Altn. Sagabibliothek, Halle, 1921), 
pp. 84-95, and Finnbogasaga hins ramma, ed. H. Gering (Halle, 1879), pp. 
61-67. 
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not without a sense of justice and moderation. His nephew 
Bergr, who is visiting Iceland with his ship from Norway, is 
all pride and arrogance. The sons of Ingimundr are the repre- 
sentatives of the most powerful family of the Vatnsdalr. Of the 
brothers, who are very unlike in character, Jokull may be re- 
garded more or less as a parallel of Finnbogi, his impetuosity 
being about the same, although he is not able to master himself 
in an equal degree. Porsteinn is an altogether different kind of 
man. Waiving the sentimental humility, which he displays in 
the Vatnsdcelasaga and which is represented by the author as a 
christian virtue, his prominent characteristics are self-possession 
and moderation. In this respect he sometimes recalls Njall. 

It is not without importance to state that the characters of 
the principal persons are the same in the two versions of the 
story. As to the main course of events, it is also identical. At 
a wedding-party a quarrel arises between Bergr and Jokull, in 
which also Finnbogi and Porsteinn get involved. This leads to- 
wards a double challenge to single combat, which, however, 
has no effect, owing to a magic snowstorm, caused by Berg’s 
wife (or frilla). Finnbogi and Bergr do not present themselves 
at the place arranged for the duel, whereas their adversaries 
brave the storm. The brothers now raise a very insulting nfd 
against Finnbogi and Bergr. The only possible consequence is, 
of course, a fight, where Finnbogi, although he has far less fol- 
lowers, defends himself like a hero, until Porsteinn separates the 
two parties. Bergr either falls or disappears, and Finnbogi leaves 
the district and moves to Trékyllisvik in the Westfjords. 

In order to establish the exact position of the episode of 
Finnbogi and Bergr in Vd., it will be necessary to analyze first 
the composition of the saga from Ingimund’s landném onwards. 
What precedes is all about the Norwegian ancestors or the prep- 
aration of the journey to the new country, and has no importance 
for the history of traditions on Icelandic events. 

In the introduction to his edition of Vd., W. H. Vogt has 
shown (pp. xv sqq.) that the original Landndmabék, as we knowit 
from Hauksbék and Sturlubék, knew an older version of Vd.,? 
which contained, apart from the portion referring to the events 
previous to the migration (= Vd. 1-12), the story of Ingimund’s 


2 Henceforth denoted *Vd. 
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life in Iceland (= Vd. 13-27). There was probably a continua- 
tion on the doings of his sons and grandsons, as we have it in 
Vd., but it cannot be made out whether its contents were in 
absolute agreement with the present Vd., since the summary in 
Lnd. breaks off at the death of Ingimundr, the revenge of his 
sons, and the partition of the heritage.’ This does, of course, not 
imply that *Vd. broke off there, too; those later events were 
naturally omitted in Lnd. since they had no bearing on the 
history of the colonization. 

A closer comparison of Lnd. and Vd. is not altogether devoid 
of interest as it reveals a few valuable facts on the composition 
of this part of Vd. Excepting a few smaller deviations, such as in 
the names of Ingimund’s companions (Vd. 13, 5 and Lnd. pp. 
59 and 182), for which the author of Lnd. is responsible, we may 
also notice some differences that point to an independent ac- 
tivity on the side of the writer of the present Vd., or perhaps the 
copyist of the manuscript called Vatnshyrna, which alone pre- 
serves a complete text of the saga. The part of this famous man- 
uscript containing the Vd. was destroyed in the fire of 1728, but 
a number of transcripts survive.‘ Of a vellum manuscript, inde- 
pendent of Vatnshyrna (AM. 445>4°, denoted M), only a frag- 
ment has come down to us, which covers part of the summary in 
Lnd. The succinctness of that summary, however, does not en- 
able us to decide whether the text used by Lnd. was nearer to 
that of M or of Vatnshyrna. Thus it does not appear whether 
deviations in the text of the saga must be attributed to the scribe 
of Vatnshyrna or to an earlier stage in the history of the text. 

The order of the events related in both Lnd. and Vd. is as 
follows: 

Vd. 13: Ingimund’s children and companions; 

Vd. 14: Ingimundr passes the winter with Grimr and then 
sets out to seek the land allotted to him; 

Vd. 15, 1-7: he finds his land in the Vatnsdalr, its borders; 

Vd. 15, 8-9: he finds two bear cubs and gives Hinavatn its 
name; 

Vd. 15, 10: he loses his sheep in the autumn, finds them back 
next spring, and gives the Saudadalr its name; 

* See Landnémabék rm, udg. af det Kgl. Nord. Oldskriftselskab (Kében- 


havn, 1900), pp. 58-61, 182-184. 
* See Vogt’s Introduction, pp. xi sq. 
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Vd. 15, 11: he loses his pigs, recovers them next autumn, and 
gives Svinavatn and Beigadarhéll their names; 

Vd. 16: Ingimundr visits king Harald and receives from him 
the ship Stigandi; 

Vd. 17: Ingimundr receives the Norwegian Hrafn in his 
house, who gives him the sword Attartangi; 

Vd. 18-27: Hrolleifspattr, Ingimund’s death, his sons’ re- 
venge, partition of the heritage. 

The only episode lacking in Lnd. is that of the lost sheep 
(Vd. 15, 10). This does not prove that it wasabsent from *Vd. 
It is even more probable that it was omitted in the very brief 
summary of Lnd. We may safely conclude that in the main the 
contents of *Vd. were exactly the same as those of Vd. Even 
though the style of the earlier version may have differed a good 
deal from that of the later, the contents were left much as they 
were. This makes the small discrepancies even more remarkable. 

First there is the enumeration of Ingimund’s children and 
companions. Lnd. has two passages referring to them. At the 
beginning of the story of Ingimund’s migration to Iceland (p. 
59, 26-28; 182, 27-29) Lnd. gives the names of the companions, 
as is done also in Vd. (13, 15), where, however, the children are 
named in the same chapter (13, 1-4). The text of Lnd. is better 
here than that of Vd., which has a few mistakes: Asmundr hinn 
hvati has become Hvati ok Asmundr,® instead of Périr Refskegg 
there is Périr ok Refkell, the saga does not distinguish correctly 
between the vinir and the prelar.® In a later passage, Lnd. (p. 
60, 3-10; 182, 39-183, 8) enumerates Ingimund’s children and 
the land taken by some of his companions. This list of children 
corresponds to that of Vd. 13, 1-4, and that of the companions’ 
land to Vd. 16, 10-11.’ It is clear that in Vd. the names of 


‘Thus Vogt. Vd. p. xv. Hauksb6ék has Asmundr hinn hoati, Sturlub6k 
Asmundr ok Hoati. Vogt assumes an influence exercised by Sturlub6k on a Vd.- 
text; the reverse seems more probable. Finnur Jénsson (Lnd., p. xxviii) rejects 
the reading of Hauksék. 

* Hauksbék mentions Eyvindr Sorkvi among the companions, obviously 
because he appears in a later passage; Vd. does not name him until ch. 17, 9-10, 
and 23, 9. 

7 Both Lnd. and Vd. mention here Jorundr H4ls and Asmundr. Vd. 16, 11 
adds: Hovati . . . frd Mogilslek til Giljar, which cannot be ancient if Hvati him- 
self is a fiction. The phrase Fridmundr nam Forseludal (sic Lnd., both Hb. and 
Stb.) is lacking in Vd., and seems to have been expunged in Vd. on account of 
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Ingimund’s children have been transferred to a preceding chap- 
ter in order to give them a more prominent position in the saga. 
At the same time this passage has been provided with a few 
romantic touches (Vd. 13, 1-3). The natural place for an 
enumeration of Ingimund’s children is immediately after the 
record of his occupation of the Vatnsdalr in Vd. 15, 7, and this 
is where it occurs in Lnd. Here, too, one would expect to find 
the description of the grounds occupied by Ingimund’s compan- 
ions,* nor does Lnd. disappoint us in this respect. In Vd., where 
the children had been named already in ch. 13, the occupation 
of land by the companions was passed over erroneously in ch. 
15, 7, but the scribe became aware of this omission and inserted 
the passage again after ch. 16, 8, with an introductory phrase 
(16, 9), which is only a repetition of ch. 15, 9, and an equally 
superfluous conclusion (ch. 17, 1). The opening words of Vd. 17, 
2 (pess er getit) testify to a deviation from the exemplar. 
Another passage where Lnd. and Vd. are at variance with 
one another is that of the lost pigs (Vd. 15, 11; Lnd., p. 60, 22-25, 
and p. 183, 19-23), owing to a similar displacement in Vd. In 
Lnd. this frésegn is given after that on Hallormr and Pérormr 


and before the Hrolleifspattr. For this position no special reason 
can be imagined, so that a displacement in the very systematical 
Lnd. is not probable. Vd., on the other hand, has it after a few 
other frdsagnir, all concerned about animals. In 15, 8 we hear 
about the finding of the she-bear and her cubs, which must 
have been recorded before ch. 16 from the outset, since the an- 





ch. 30, 1, where it is said of Pérolfr Heljarskinn at hann bj6 fyrst t Forseludal. 
Another additional phrase of Lnd. is: Eyvindr Serkvi nam Blondudal; it was 
borrowed from a later passage (Vd. 17, 9-10), and Vd. preserves it at its correct 
place. From Vd. 23, 9-10 it appears that there existed a frdsegn, according to 
which Eyvindr and Gautr die with their lord Ingimundr. Hence it was necessary 
to state the situation of their lands previously, and this was done in the conclud- 
ing phrase of Vd. 17, 9, in connection with another story on Eyvindr, namely, 
how he borrowed the ship Stigandi from Ingimundr. This story is evidently an 
independent frdésegn, which doubtless would have been better located immedi- 
ately after ch. 16, 9, but there is no reason to regard this as its original place, 
as it is not given there in Lnd. either. The author of the saga dated it between 
the episodes of Hrafn and Hrolleifr. Here Vd. retains the original order of *Vd., 
although with a few modifications. 

* Cf. also the concluding phrase of Vd. 15, 7: Menn Ingimundar. skipudu 
sér um dalinn ok toku bistadi at hans 160i. 
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imals are presented by Ingimundr to king Harald in that chap- 
ter. Then follows (Vd. 15, 9) the statement that Ingimundr be- 
came a wealthy farmer, with large herds of cattle, meant as a 
conclusion of the story of his lJandném. The next episode (Vd. 15, 
10) is that of the lost sheep, which is intended to prove the ex- 
cellence of the ground in the Vatnsdalr and thus fits in well after 
ch. 15, 1-9. If originally the story of the pigs, with the names 
Svinavatn and Beigadarhdéll, did not occur in the saga until 
farther on, it was very natural for a conscientious copyist to 
anticipate it in ch. 15. Of course, it can also be argued that the 
position of this frdsegn in ch. 15 is so natural that it must be 
original for this reason, even though it would be impossible to 
explain its displacement in Lnd. However, the solution proposed 
above seems the more probable one, and it finds a strong sup- 
port in the opening jess er enn getit of Vd. 15, 11. These words 
point to a similar displacement as in Vd. 17, 2, with the only 
difference that there they were used to mark the end of an inter- 
calation, and here as an introduction. In fact, this consideration 
would seem to settle the matter. The inference is that the orig- 
inal position of the episode of the lost pigs is between those of 
Hrafn and Hrolleifr. It has already been shown that the note 
how Eyvindr borrowed the ship Stigandi from Ingimundr also 
had its original place between those two larger stories. 

Our third instance of a record differently located in Lnd. 
and Vd. is the note on Ingimund’s two friends Hallormr and 
Pérormr, of whom the former became his son-in-law. Vd. has 
it in ch. 21, 4-6, altogether disconnected in the middle of the 
Hrolleifspattr, whereas in Lnd. it is found immediately after 
the episode of Hrafn and the sword ttartangi and preceding 
that of the lost pigs (Lnd., p. 60, 19-22; p. 183, 16-19). These 
two brothers are not without significance for the life-story of 
porkell Krafila, who was Hallorm’s grandson, and they must 
have been mentioned beforehand. The position of this note in 
Vd., in the middle of the Hrolleifspattr, is absolutely unreason- 
able, the Hrolleifspattr being a perfect unity in itself. It would 
not possibly have been transferred so illogically from the place 
it takes in Lnd. Here, too, a displacement has been effected in 
Vd. Fortunately there is again the characteristic Jess er getit 
of Vd. 22, 1, introducing the continuation of the Hrolleifspattr, 
which shows that the preceding note has been intercalated. How 
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is this displacement to be explained? As we have seen, the 
episode of Hrafn and the sword Attartangi was followed origin- 
ally by that of the lost pigs. This was, however, anticipated in 
ch. 15, 11. Thus, after the copying of ch. 17, 8 (end of the 
Hrafn-episode) it was omitted. Owing to carelessness the next 
note (that on Hallormr and Pérormr) was disregarded, and the 
text was not resumed until the story of Eyvindr and his voyage 
to Norway in Stigandi. The result is that Pérormr appears un- 
announced as Eyvind’s companion on that journey in Vd. 17, 9. 
However, later on the copyist perceived his error and inserted 
the omitted passage at the point of his transcript where he hap- 
pened to be at that moment, namely, after ch. 21, 3. He inter- 
rupted the Hrolleifspéttr by intercalating the note on Hallormr 
and Pérormr (Vd. 21, 4-6), but betrayed himself by the pess er 
getit of ch. 21, 1. The case is absolutely identical with those 
analyzed above. 

Our conclusion for the contents of *Vd. 13-27 is as follows: 

Vd. 13, 5: Ingimundr leaves Norway; his companions; 

Vd. 14: he passes the winter with Grimr and then sets out 
seeking his land; 

Vd. 15, 1-7: he finds his land in the Vatnsdalr; 

Vd. 13, 1-4; 16, 9-11: Ingimund’s children and the land 
given to his companions; 

Vd. 15, 8: Ingimundr finds a she-bear and two cubs; 

Vd. 15, 9: he becomes a wealthy farmer; 

Vd. 15, 10: he recovers his lost sheep; 

Vd. 16, 1-8: he visits king Harald and receives the ship 
Stigandi; 

Vd. 17, 1-8: he receives the sword Ettartangi from Hrafn; 

Vd. 15, 11-12: he recovers his lost pigs; 

Vd. 21, 46: Hallormr and Pérormr; 

Vd. 17, 9: Eyvindr Sorkvi; 

Vd. 18-27 (with the exception of ch. 21, 4-6): Hrolleifs- 
pattr, etc. 

The composition of this part of *Vd. is this: (1) companions, 
landném, family; (2) the acquisition of two family-treasures; (3) 
three smaller /rédsagnir, not connected with the rest: (4) Hrol- 
leifr and Ingimund’s death. All the frésagnir that constitute this 
part of the saga are still more or less independent. 

Something must be added on the Hrolleifspéttr. It mani- 
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festly constitutes a unity, composed with the definite object of 
storytelling. Therefore we call it a )détir, not a mere frésogn. 
The contents are the same in Lnd. and Vd. The differences are 
but slight and can easily be explained. The story of the suicide 
of Eyvindr Serkvi and Gautr (Vd. 23, 9-10) has been left out in 
Lnd. on account of its irrelevancy to the general course’of events; 
there can be little doubt that it occurred in *Vd. After Ingi- 
mund’s death his sons refuse to sit down on their father’s seat as 
long as he will not have been avenged; Lnd. records this immed- 
iately after the preparation of the revenge (p. 61, 7; p. 184, 7), 
whereas Vd: has it somewhat earlier, before Hrolleif’s flight to 
his mother (Vd. 13, 8). It looks as if the note has been anticipated 
in Vd. According to Lnd. (p. 61,23; p. 184, 22) Jokull throws 
Hrolleif’s head at his mother Ljét (rak ¢ andliti Ljé6ti), which is 
not stated expressly in Vd. Probably Lnd. has preserved here the 
reading of *Vd. and the words were only left out at the later 
stage of the saga. In all other respects an absolute agreement 
prevails between Lnd. and Vd. Consequently the Hrolleifspattr 
formed already part of *Vd., probably much in the same form as 
we have it in Vd. 

As to the style of this pattr, we have already pointed to the 
phrase pess er getit in Vd. 22, 1. It appertains to the transmitted 
Vd. and marks the end of the interpolation Vd. 21, 4—6, which 
had been removed from the position it occupied in *Vd. Apart 
from this, the episode contains two personal utterances of the 
author: na er pat at segja (Vd. 23, 1), segjum nekkut fré Hrol- 
leifi (Vd. 24, 1). Of course, these phrases with segja must not be 
placed on a level with those quoted above, where the verb is 
geta. That geta revealed the activity of the latest redactor of the 
saga, but here segja is found in the middle of a well-connected 
story, where the narrative passes from one person to another. 
This segja belongs to the Jdééir as such, and probably even to its 
oral stage, not because it means fo say, but because, as an in- 
dication of a new division, it is characteristic of the art of story- 
telling. From this segja an argument may be derived for the 
originality of the Hrolleifspattr in its present form as a composi- 
tion destined for oral transmission. This does not imply, how- 
ever, an estimate of its age. Oral traditions used to spring in 
Iceland even as late as the nineteenth century. This is a problem 
that will claim our attention afterwards. As to the phrase ok 
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eru or pessi segu (Vd. 26, 13), which concludes the account of 
the struggle of the Ingimundarsynir with Hrolleifr and his 
mother, it cannot be made out whether it must be placed on a 
level with those two passages containing the verb segja, or should 
be rather imputed to the author of the saga. Ch. 27 still con- 
stitutes a part of the Hrolleifspéttr, which is, in fact, only the 
story of Ingimund’s death; here we learn how the songs divide 
the heritage, and which are henceforth the residences of them all. 
In this concluding portion of Ingimund’s story Lnd. agrees 
with Vd. in all the details. Comparing what has been said on the 
Hrolleifsp4ttr with our conclusions as to the preceding part of the 
saga (Vd. 13-17), we are struck at once by its very different char- 
acter. It displays a color and vividness that we could never find 
there, even where the author tried to add a few lively touches, 
as in the story of Ingimund’s visit to king Harald. The distinc- 
tion of a /rédsegn as a mnemonic note and a déir as an artistic 
production presents itself very conspicuously here. 

The question remains as to why one event has been trans- 
mitted to later generations in the form of a Pééir, and another in 
that of a mere frdsegn. We shall be able to consider it with better 
chance of success after a survey of the remaining part of the saga, 
especially that dealing with Ingimund’s son Porsteinn. Here 
there are no other authorities to compare with the text of Vd. 
(ch. 28-38). In Lnd. the story of the Vatnsdcelir breaks off at 
Ingimund’s death; the only recension of Lnd. that gives more is 
the Later Melabék (AM 106 fo.), and its additional matter con- 
tains nothing that has not been borrowed from Vd.’ Let us see 
what can be learned from the saga-text itself. 

The contents of the portion dealing with Porsteinn Ingimun- 
darson can be described as follows: 

Vd. 28: pérolfr Sleggja and his cats (introduced by Na skal 
segja); 

Vd. 29: pérstein’s quarrel with Mdr Jorundarson and Por- 
grimr Skinnhifa on account of Hjallaland. There is no intro- 
ductory phrase. The growing of the hostilities is related in three 
stages, during the third of which fighting is resorted to. The 
unity of the story is excellent; when it seems to be interrupted 
by the allusion to Hogni’s return to Iceland (Vd. 29, 15), this is 

* See Landnamabék, Melabék AM 106. 112 fol., udg. af Komm. for det 
arnam. Legat (Kébenhavn, 1921), pp. 95 sqq. 
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obviously done in order to prepare the record of his death (Vd. 
29, 26). Here again we have a carefully constructed /déir, and it 
does not interest us at present whether it ever existed in a more 
primitive form.’ In ch. 29, 26 we find the expression Jess verdr 
nu at geta. It does not, like bess er getit, point to aredactor’s 
activity, but to a turn in the narrative, even if it was perhaps 
not introduced until the written period. The whole episode is 
nearly related in character to the Hrolleifspattr. 

Vd. 30: pérolfr Heljarskinn and his sorcery (introduced by 
Fré pérolfi Heljarskinn er pat at segja); 

Vd. 31-35: the quarrel with Finnbogi and Bergr. No intro- 
duction. The end of the Jdéir is indicated by the words: ok lgkr 
par skiptum peira Ingimundarsona. When there is a change of 
subject in ch. 34, 1, this is announced by a sod er sagt. Neither the 
required unity nor the characteristic style of oral tradition are 
wanting. In fact, this part of the saga-text may again be called 
a pdtir. As to its contents, we shall have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing them later on. 

Vd. 36: Gréa and her sorcery (introduced by Fré pvt er 
sagt) ; 

Vd. 37, 1-7: porsteinn acquires the godord, without intro- 
ductory phrase; this episode serves as a preparation of what fol- 
lows; 

Vd. 37, 8-18: the causes of the hostilities with Ottarr; 

Vd. 38, 1-2: the death of the Ingimundarsynir; 

Vd. 38, 3-5: Porstein’s children and heritage. 

From ch. 37 onwards the saga consists of one uninterrupted 
story; we can but seldom distinguish a separate /rés¢gn in it, as, 
for instance, ch. 41 (Ingélf’s fight against the outlaws). The 
narrative passes from Porsteinn to Ingélfr and from him to 
porkell Krafla without any division. The characteristic phrases, 
either with geta or segja, disappear. There can be little doubt, 
how this is to be explained. On the landnémsmadr Ingimundr 
and on his son Porsteinn only sparse traditions were current. But 
the later generations had their saga, besides separate frdésagnir 
on particular events. When this life-story of Ingélfr and porkell 
was composed, the materials were, of course furnished by exist- 

© Vogt, Vatnsdeelasaga, p. lix, accepts this without giving any reasons: 
»,Man kann hier deutlich die schichten der iiberlieferung unterscheiden.”’ But 
he does not indicate how we must discriminate those successive strata. 
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ing frésagnir. Without these a man could not record the events 
of Ingolf’s lifetime even after Porkell’s death. But they were 
a!l moulded into one continuous history and then ceased to live 
on separately. Nothing proves that this oral saga was written 
down at once. It may have been different in more than one re- 
spect from the form it assumed in the written period. We have 
noticed already that even during the written period it did not 
remain unchanged. But the traditions of the earlier generations 
were not incorporated in this saga. Even if they were prefixed 
to it already during the period of oral tradition—who will tell us? 
—they were left as they were, without any attempt to establish 
more than a formal connection with the ensuing history of the 
later generations. The cause of this different treatment of tradi- 
tions from older and later times is to be seen, it would seem, in 
the sacred nature of those venerable titles of possession of land, 
a sword, or a ship. 

This view is supported by a closer study of the traditions re- 
ferring to Porstein’s lifetime. It cannot be due to mere accident 
that those portions which deal with evil sorcerers and their 
practices (ch. 28.30.36) are all distinguished by an introductory 
phrase with segja. In these cases, of course, segja does not per- 
form exactly the same function as in the Hrolleifspattr. Here it 
is used as a link in introducing heterogeneous matter. So far 
the character of the saga-text was very exclusive; it was all 
about the acquisition of the land in the Vatnsdalr and a few very 
precious family treasures, or about the death of the chief. But 
now things change. Stories about sorcerers and magical practices 
make their appearance. These are all marked by the same char- 
acteristic introduction with segja. No other episode has it, and 
apart from these sorcery tales the saga retains its austere aspect. 
The only possible inference is that the stories of Pérolfr Sleggja, 
porolfr Heljarskinn and Gréa were originally separate frdésagnir, 
which were adopted into the saga, probably not before the writ- 
ten period. Thus we arrive at a further conclusion as to the 
Hrolleifspattr. This jdétir has no introduction with segja, and 
must have been part of the saga before the three frédsagnir on 
Porstein’s power in resisting magic were there. Yet it had already 
existed independently for some time, as appears from its artistic 
form, which stamps it a )dé#r, intended for oral transmission. 
Here we have a proof of how the evolution of traditions of differ- 
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ent character is different. When the saga of the later generations 
was made, the jdtir of Ingimund’s death at the hands of Hrol- 
leifr already existed in completed form, though perhaps not ex- 
actly the same form in which we have it now. At the same time 
popular frdsagnir on magic and sorcery arose. They did not find 
their way into the saga until much later. 

After the elimination of the three magical /rdsagnir, what re- 
mains about Porstein’s lifetime are two jettir, namely, that on 
his conflict with M4r Jorundarson and that on Bergr and Finn- 
bogi. Of these the former belongs to the group of traditions on 
the family grounds; at its earliest stage the sorcery exercised by 
Pporgrimr Skinnhifa was probably less prominent than in the 
transmitted form, if it was there at all. The latter has an alto- 
gether different character, of which more will be said presently. 
Of the MAspattr there can be little doubt that it preserves an 
ancient tradition. Like the Hrolleifspattr it must have existed 
independently and then was prefixed to the original saga that 
dealt with the history of Ingélfr and Pporkell Krafla. When this 
connection with the saga was established, Pporsteinn seems to 
have been first adorned with some of those Christian virtues 
that were so much exaggerated in later times. The traditions on 
Ingimundr and Porsteinn, selected to supply materials on the 
period preceding that of Ingélfr and Porkell Krafla, are all about 
the acquisition of the family grounds, the family treasures or the 
godord and on the death of the chiefs (in Ingimund’s case, the 
Hrolleifspattr). At the same time popular traditions with an 
outspoken predilection for magic and sorcery were current. In 
the course of time these also found a place in the saga. It looks 
as if some of the /eitir that had already been incorporated in 
the saga continued also to exist independently so that variants 
arose of the form they had in the saga. In those variants the 
magical side of the story was emphasized, and the saga-form of 
a pdtir was naturally influenced by surviving oral tradition. 

Now the problem of the Bergspattr, as we shall call the story 
told in Vd. 31-35, may be approached. Its subject is altogether 
different from that of either the Hrolleifspattr or the MAaspattr 
in that it is not about the family property of the Vatnsdcelir or 
the passing away of one of their chiefs. Besides, it has a parallel 
in ch. 33-35 of the Finnbogasaga, and there can be no question 
of one of the two versions having been borrowed from the other. 
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Even a common origin, written or oral, is precluded, nothing 
but the bare facts being identical in the two versions. Thus their 
common origin is to be seen merely in the events that engendered 
a curious tradition in two neighbouring valleys, the Vatnsdalr 
and the Vididalr. 

The agreement between Vd. and Fi. is confined to the 
general lines of the story: 

1. Finnbogi of Borg in the Vididalr has his relative, Bergr 
inn rakki from Norway, staying in his house. 

2. Together they attend a wedding in the Vatnsdalr where 
also Pporsteinn and Jokull, the Ingimundarsynir or HofsbreeGr, 
are present. 

3. It is winter and Finnbogi and Bergr experience great 
difficulties in wading the Vatnsdalsa. 

4. When they enter the farm where the wedding is celebrated, 
a quarrel with the Hofsbroeedr arises, in which the latter are 
humiliated. 

5. The consequence is a double challenge to single combat, 
which, however, never takes place owing to a terrible storm at 
the decisive moment. It is regarded as a gerningavedr and im- 
puted to Berg’s wife or frilla. 

6. The default was not on the side of the Hofsbreedr, who 
defy the storm. Therefore they raise a nf against Finnbogi and 
Bergr. 

7. A combat between the two parties ensues, in which the 
Hofsbreedr are victorious, notwithstanding Finnbogi’s heroic 
defence. 

8. Finnbogi leaves the district and settles down at Trékyl- 
lisvik. 

As soon as we get into the details of each of these points, we 
perceive that in none of them an absolute agreement prevails 
between the two sources. The numerous differences can all be 
explained either from uncertainty of the tradition, which points 
to a comparatively long period of oral transmission, or from 
local preference. Fi. is better informed on the events concerned 
with Borg and the Vididalr, Vd. on those of Hof and the Vatns- 
dalr. This is not unnatural if the two records have nothing in 
common but the underlying facts. At the same time, there is no 
trace whatever of any literary connection even in the remotest 
past. This will appear from the following survey. 
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1. In Fi. Bergr is the son of Finnbogi’s sister Porny, who had 
been abducted in her youth by the Norwegian Skidi. He comes 
with his ship to Bordeyrr in the Hritafjord, and Finnbogi in- 
vites him and his wife Dalla to stay with him for some time. 
During their sojourn in Iceland the ship sails home under the 
direction of one of the crew, whom Finnbogi has appointed for 
this purpose, and returns next year. Of all this Vd. only knows 
that Bergr is Finnbogi’s systurson and his guest and that he has 
a woman (his frilla Helga) with him. The ships, or Bordeyrr, are 
never mentioned. In Fi. the rising discord between the Vatns- 
deelir and Finnbogi is explained from the protection afforded 
by the latter to his relative porkell, the husband of Péra por- 
grimsdéttir, whom Jokull Ingimundarson had also desired from 
his wife. Vd. appears to be altogether ignorant of these previous 
events and tells a very fantastical story of how Bergr makes 
himself unpopular with the folk at Hof. When passing the house, 
he neglects to call on Porsteinn, as was customary for travellers 
in the district. But he gives a still worse display of pride. One of 
Porstein’s servants sees him cutting off the edge of his cloak, 
which has become soiled with mud, and takes the piece of cloth 
towards her master, who is disgusted at the Norwegian’s lavish- 
ness. It looks as if this piece of cloth was preserved at Hof and 
thus called forth this romantic tradition which can hardly be 
based upon real facts. If its connection with Bergr is historically 
founded, the rag will have been a remainder of the struggle at 
the wedding-feast when Berg’s garments were frozen (see nr. 2 
and 4). 

2. According to both Vd. and Fi. there is a wedding in the 
district, which is attended by the Hofsbreedr and by Finnbogi 
and Bergr. Apart from this, the traditions are at variance. In 
Fi. the bride is not named, but she is a systurd6éttir beira bredra 
at Hofi, the bridegroom is Grimr 4 Torfastgdum, and the wedding 
takes place at Hofi, Vd. calls the bride Porbjerg Sktdadéttir, 
the bridegroom Porgrimr at Borg inni minni, and feast is at 
Skida. As to the name and residence of the bridegroom, it 
will be difficult to choose, but the name Porbjorg of the bride 
in Vd. must have been derived by genealogical calculation from 
the notion that the bride was a systurdéttir of the brothers at 
Hof. For the only sister’s daughter of the Ingimundarsynir 
known in Vd. is called porbjorg; she was Asgeirsdéttir and her 
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mother was Jérunn Ingimundardéttir (Vd. 29, 32). The name 
porbjorg for the bride was evidently borrowed from the genea- 
logical tradition of Vd. 29, 32, but the historical porbjorg men- 
tioned there was not SkfSadéttir. This shows that the Bergs- 
pattr of Vd. is, like that of Fi., based on the tradition that the 
bride was an unnamed sister of the Hofsbroedr. And besides, it 
disproves an inner connection between the Bergspéttr of Vd. 
and Vd. ch. 29. The name Skféi for the bride’s father may have 
been taken from Berg’s father Skfi (Fi. ch. 1), and in that case 
it furnishes a proof how much the tradition has been corrupted 
in Vd. Once this name had been adopted for the bride’s father, 
it was but natural to locate the wedding-feast at Sktda. But that 
Fi. preserves the correct tradition, appears from the fact that 
during the feast the Hofsbroedr act as hosts, not only in Fi., but 
in Vd. as well. It would be difficult to understand why Porsteinn 
(sic Vd., Fi.: the brothers) should provide dry clothes for the 
guests if they had not been in his house. The primitive tradi- 
tions have faded away a good deal in the Bergspattr of Vd. In 
Fi. the relatives both of the bride and the groom invite Finnbogi, 
while the Ingimundarsynir are the hosts. Vd. makes Porgrimr 
(the bridegroom) ask both Finnbogi and the Hofsbreedr. 

3. When Finnbogi and Bergr are going to the wedding, the 
Vatnsdalsa is hardly fordable owing to the projecting masses of 
ice on both sides and the extreme cold of the current in the mid- 
dle. So far the two sources agree. But in Fi. it is Finnbogi who 
tells Bergr to take hold of his belt while they are swimming to 
the other side, whereas Vd. makes Bergr carry Finnbogi. Seeing 
the character of the two, the account of Fi. is far more natural. 
A common element in Fi. and Vd. are the long cloaks, worn by 
Bergr and Finnbogi at this occasion; they could not be forgotten 
since they are necessary for the next scene. 

4, The attack of Jokull on Bergr, when he enters the room 
immediately after Finnbogi, is the outstanding feature that Fi. 
and Vd. have in common in the description of the wedding-feast. 
All the other elements of the story are different. Fi. gives no mo- 
tive for this sudden vehemence of Jokull, but it is easily under- 
stood as an act of revenge against Finnbogi who has supported 
his rival Porkell in a love-affair and whom he dares not attack 
himself. Jokull flings Bergr towards the fire, where he falls into 
the hands of Porstein’s raédamadr Kolr, who kicks him down. 
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Then Finnbogi shows himself a good sportsman and performs a 
fine trick: with one hand he lifts Bergr up and, with the other 
hand resting on Jgkul’s shoulder, jumps over him. Then the 
wedding-feast proceeds and Finnbogi appears to be on the best 
terms with the Hofsbreedr. But when the men are taking leave, 
Bergr suddenly strikes at Kolr, so that he loses consciousness, 
and intervention is necessary in order to prevent a fight. In Vd. 
almost everything is different and less natural. Here Jokul’s 
attack is caused by Berg’s insolence with regard to Porsteinn: 
Bergr sees Porsteinn providing dry clothes for the guests and, 
requiring much room himself in his frozen cloak, he stumbles 
over Porsteinn, says Gef mér rim, madr, and pushes him down 
in the direction of the fire. Here the motif of Porstein’s humility 
and Berg’s arrogance, known already from the introductory 
scene, reappears in all its grotesqueness. Then Jokull strikes 
Bergr with his famous sword, Bergr seizes his weapons, and, 
but for the intervention of other men, blood would have flowed. 
The end is again Porstein’s self-denial; he offers to repair the 
injury inflicted upon Bergr and leaves with his brothers the 
house in order to prevent more violence. 

The only element Fi. and Vd. have in common is, with the 
exception of Jokul’s attack, the vehemence of Bergr towards the 
end, which might have become the cause of a regular fight. But 
in Fi. it is preceded by two other traits that are wanting in Vd. 
The first of these is the kick Bergr receives from Kolr, Porstein’s 
steward, which prompts Bergr to strike him pegar i 6vit towards 
the end of the wedding-party. This must be an ancient trait of 
the story, as it furnishes an explanation of Porsteinn getting 
involved in the duel later on; for this Vd. (ch. 33, 4) gives no 
acceptable reason whatever. Then there is Finnbogi’s jumping 
over Jokull while he is sitting near the fire. Evidently Finnbogi’s 
intention is to humiliate Jokull and to make him ridiculous. 
It is also clear why Finnbogi resorts to this particular method 
of lowering the prestige of his adversary. It is of a homoeopathic 
character: Bergr has been laid on the floor, therefore Jokull 
shall sink even deeper and pass under the feet of Finnbogi. This 
explains the queer story of Vd. 33, 1-3, where the revenge for 
Jokul’s violence consists in his passing under jardarmen; when 
he refuses to accept this ignominy, Porsteinn takes his place. 
This is the scene corresponding to Finnbogi’s jump in Fi., and 
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it has the same hidden meaning: the insulter must pass under 
the earth. Of course, this is a quite uncommon use made of 
jardarmen as there is question neither of an ordeal nor of fost- 
bredralag."' The homeopathic punishment of Fi. must be nearer 
to the real facts, but we can understand that, in the tradition 
of the Vatnsdalr, the scene with the jardarmen, which offered 
an opportunity for illustrating Porstein’s humility, supplanted 
it, perhaps owing to some real experiment. Some support for 
this latter hypothesis may be seen in the circumstance that in 
Vd. the shame of passing under jardarmen is imposed on Jokull 
by the Hinavatnsping itself. This development implied that 
in Vd. Finnbogi’s revenge must be postponed until long after 
the wedding-party. From all these considerations it appears 
that Fi. preserves a far better tradition than Vd. 

5. In Fi. Finnbogi is challenged by Jokull, Bergr by Por- 
steinn, in Vd. Jokull by Bergr and Porsteinn by Finnbogi. Here 
too, Fi. is far more logical in the conception. Finnbogi is Jokul’s 
match, not Porsteinn. Besides, the challenges are perfectly rea- 
sonable as they are represented in Fi.: Jokull has been humili- 
ated by Finnbogi, and Kolr, Porstein’s steward, by Bergr. In 


Vd., on the other hand, Finnbogi’s sudden outburst of passion 
against Porsteinn, only because he refuses to pass under more 
than one sod, is altogether incomprehensible, especially as Finn- 
bogi disapproves himself of this method of restoring Berg’s 
honor. 


Then comes the magical snowstorm (gerningavedr), which 
prevents the combat. According to both sources, Dalla-Helga 
is responsible for it. It must be remarked that the part, played 
by Finnbogi in this episode is nobler in Vd., where he is ignorant 
of the woman’s intention, than in Fi., where he hears of it and 
acquiesces ()éili honum allillt).* Either of the two sagas has 
solved the problem how Finnbogi could become the victim of a 
woman’s sorcery in its own way. What they have in common 


1! Vogt (note to Vd. 33, 1-3) points to Njdlssaga 119, 18, where Skapti is 
abused by Skarphe®inn for hiding himself under jardarmen. The passage in Vd. 
explains why this conduct is particularly contemptible. 

1 The text of the whole pdéir in Vd. is in no way injurious to Finnbogi’s 
reputation; Bergr is the cause of all evil. Hence the theory of both Gering and 
Vogt that the object of the account in Fi. is to restore Finnbogi’s prestige, in 
straight opposition to Vd., must be dismissed. 
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is the imputation of the snowstorm to the magic of Berg’s wife 
or frilla. At the same time, this is their only common trait that 
cannot be explained merely from the recollection and oral trans- 
mission of the same underlying historical facts. It betrays a 
tradition that rose at one locality and was transferred thence to 
another. There can be little doubt that it was engendered at 
Borg in the Vididalr as a motive for Finnbogi’s staying at home 
at the moment of the duel on account of a snowstorm. 

6. It must be a historical fact that the Hofsbreedr defied the 
storm and were present in time at the spot arranged for the com- 
bat. Also that they raised a mfd against Finnbogi. This is all Fi. 
knows about it. Vd., on the other hand, gives a long account of 
how the brothers reach Borg in the kafafjuk, with the help of 
their friend Brandr and his horse Freysfaxi, and how they pre- 
pare the nid, which consists of a dead mare’s body and a pole, 
with a man’s head and runes carved in it. It even records the 
contents of the runes. This is, again, a local tradition of the 
Vatnsdalr; many of its elements, such as, for instance, the réle 
played by Faxa-Brandr, were never known in the adjoining val- 
ley. 

7. The course the events had taken must fatally lead to- 
wards a fight. This is what both sagas tell us, which settles its 
historical truth. According to Fi. Finnbogi is attacked by sur- 
prise by twelve men, when riding to Berg’s ship with nobody 
but Bergr, his relative porkell and Hrafn, his courier, with him. 
Vd. makes Finnbogi prepare an expedition against the Vatns- 
deelir in order to avenge the insult of the nd; he has thirty men 
with him, but his adversaries are sixty. The end of the encounter 
is the same in both sources: Finnbogi must give way. Here Fi. 
is not quite so logical as in the preceding part. Why do the 
Vatnsdeelir not attack, him until he has approached the Hri- 
tafjardarh4ls, thus allowing him to pass their own valley? Why 
are there no more men with Finnbogi, who yet might expect new 
hostilities from the side of the Hofsbroedr? Why does not a man 
of Finnbogi’s character take revenge for the ignominious fd 
before Berg’s leaving Iceland? Why is not Dalla in their com- 
pany if the ship is going to sail from Bordeyrr? How could 
Porsteinn, who intervenes when he has seen the combat of his 
brother Jokull with Finnbogi, perceive them, if they had already 
reached the west side of the Hritafjardarhdls? To all these 
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questions Fi. gives no reasonable answer. They disappear as 
soon as we accept with Vd. that the action is a natural conse- 
quence of Finnbogi’s desire of revenge, and that the battle is 
correctly located there at the meeting of the two valleys. The 
numbers may be exaggerated in Vd., but their proportion seems 
nearer to historical truth in Vd. than in Fi., which is dominated 
by the outspoken tendency to idealize Finnbogi. The notion 
that Finnbogi and Bergr are riding to the ship at Bordeyrr must 
be an innovation in Fi., based on the opening paragraph of the 
pdtir. On the other hand, the account of the combat itself is 
better preserved in Fi. According to Vd. the fighting is pre- 
vented from the very first moment by the appearance of Por- 
steinn, who acts again as the great peacemaker. What really 
happened is, no doubt, as is told in Fi., that the skirmish had 
been going on for some time until it was seen by Porsteinn, who 
hurried with his men to the spot and subsided his brother’s and 
Finnbogi’s passion. From this the notion could easily arise that 
there had not been any fighting at all, at least in the Vatnsdalr, 
where Porsteinn was regarded more or less as a saint. It looks 
as if there are even some elements of historical truth in the elabo- 
rate account of the battle in Fi. It cannot be made out whether 
Vd. is right in making Bergr leave the country when he is 
wounded; according to Fi. he falls. A comparison of the two 
versions of the account of the combat shows perhaps better than 
any of the preceding elements of the story that they represent 
two independent records of the same event. 

8. In Vd. Finnbogi leaves the district as a consequence of a 
judgment pronounced by Porsteinn. This can hardly be cor- 
rect; it was beyond Porstein’s power to take so decisive an action 
all by himself. According to Fi. the quarrels between the two 
parties still continue for some time. Finnbogi buffets Bersi, a 
relative of the Hofsbreedr. Then Jokull and Bersi prepare an 
attack on Finnbogi’s son Gunnbjern; but his father comes to 
his relief and shows afresh his hostile intentions. The end is 
that at the Albingi Finnbogi is banished from the district at 
r40i hofdinja. No doubt, Fi. is better informed here than Vd. 
Of the story of Bersi and Gunnbjern nothing is found in Vd., 
and yet this cannot be a mere fiction. In the same way, Fi. is 
doubtless right in making Finnbogi depart on account of a judg- 
ment not of the godi but of a ping. It would only seem that the 
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Alpingi has taken the place of the Hinavatnsping. In connection 
with this it may be remarked that in Vd. the Hinavatnsping 
also plays a part, although not at Finnbogi’s banishment. There 
Jokull is condemned by this local ping to pass under the sods. 
As we have seen, that whole scene is based on fiction. Obviously 
Vd. has transferred the session of the Jing from the conclusion 
of the Jdéir to the scene of the jardarmen. Thus he contrives to 
make Porstein’s power appear almost illimited, if his word suf- 
ficed to expel Finnbogi from the province. 

From the above survey it may be inferred that Vd. 31-35 
and Fi. 33-35 are the outcome of two different traditions, orally 
preserved, about the same fact. The only element where the one 
has been influenced by the other is in the representation of 
the snow-storm that prevents the duel as a gerningavedr, caused 
by sorceress. Of the two sagas Fi. shows a greater respect for 
historical truth than Vd., as is natural, Finnbogi being the hero 
of the story. In the account of Vd. not much of the historical 
facts remains; only some of the principal and constitutive ele- 
ments are preserved, and, besides, a few local traditions of the 
Vatnsdalr, such as that of the mid, raised by the Hofsbroedr 
with the help of Faxa-Brandr. However, in these local traditions 
it is impossible to make out what is ancient, and what must be 
attributed to the fiction of later generations. The story of 
Porstein’s passing under sods can only be fictitious. When we 
look for a cause of the survival of the Bergspattr at Hof in the 
Vatnsdalr, there is some likelihood that it must be seen in a 
piece of precious cloth, preserved at Hof and said to have be- 
longed to Berg’s cloak. 

Now the question may be asked again: which is the position 
of the Bergspattr in Vd.? It cannot be ranged with that group of 
primitive /rdsagnir of the times of Ingimundr and porsteinn 
which have a bearing on the land and treasures of the family 
at Hof. The piece of cloth was a rarity in the house and men used 
to talk about it, but it was not a gripr like Stigandi, the ship, or 
Ettartangi, the sword, whose story was sacred. Thus the tale 
connected with that piece of cloth, that is, the story of the rela- 
tions of the Hofsbreedr with Finnbogi and Bergr, was not sur- 
rounded by the same care as those other venerable family tra- 
ditions. It probably never had a fixed form, so that it could 
develop in the course of time to what it has become in our Vd. 
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Perhaps it was never adopted in the saga until at the latest 
stage. This view is confirmed by the state of corruption in which 
this /dtir is found. It points to a period not only of oral tradi- 
tion, but when the existence of a written tradition exposed oral 
tradition to a process of gradual decay. The character of the 
Bergspattr is absolutely different from that of either the Hrol- 
leifspattr or the Maspattr. Those two /eitir, too, are a later 
development of earlier and simpler forms, where the rdéle of 
magic was less prominent. However, it cannot be denied that, 
for all that, they preserve the facts carefully. Their object is 
historical truth, not merely entertainment. In the Bergsbattr 
truth is a matter of little consequence. It must have been told 
and re-told a good many times before it assumed the form in 
which it was written down. It is not due to mere accident that 
of all historical persons figuring in Vd., Finnbogi and Bergr 
alone are not genealogically introduced. 

If the Bergspdttr does not belong to the old stock of family 
traditions of the saga, was it then adopted together with the 
later group of frdsagnir, those on Porstein’s power in resisting 
magic? The contents do not preclude this. In the Bergspattr 
Porsteinn proves stronger than the magic of Helga’s gerningavedr. 
Yet it is of a somewhat different type from the frdsagnir on 
pérolfr Sleggja, Pérolfr Heljarskinn and Gréa. Unlike those, it 
is not linked to one definite spot, it is geographically vague, it 
appears to have been handled with even less respect. Moreover, 
the absence of the typical expression containing the verb segja, 
which was used in intercalating those frasagnir in the saga-text, 
severs it from that group. 

In fact, among the traditions embodied in the Vatnsdcelasaga 
the Bergspéttr stands by itself. It has a character of its own. 
A comparison both with the other composing elements of Vd. 
and with the tradition on the same matter in Fi. shows that it 
must have had a long life in oral tradition before it was at 
length committed to writing. Hence we may infer that it con- 
stitutes the latest element in the text of the Vatnsdcelasaga. 
Many generations had handled it, and with very little care at 
that, before a copyist undertook to note it down and give it a 
place in his copy of the Vatnsdcelasaga. Before that time this 
pattr had been only a fireside story of little consequence, which 
used to be told in connection with an old rag. 
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The Vatnsdvelasaga furnishes a clear instance of different 
types of traditions, current in an Icelandic farmhouse in the 
days of sagawriting. There are the sacred family tradition con- 
cerning the land and the treasures of the house, the carefully 
preserved oral traditions on important events of the past, such 
as the death of a chief or the winning of new ground, the smaller 
independent popular frdsagnir referring to a particular locality 
and often adorned with a tale of magic, and lastly the fireside 
story, in which little respect was paid to truth and reliability. 
When a saga was composed, these frdsagnir and peitir furnished 
the material required for supplying records on the earlier genera- 
tions. But they did not become part of the saga-text all at a 
time. The introduction of a story like the BergspAttr character- 
izes the last stage of saga development. Not many sagas are so 
perspicuous in this respect as the Vatnsdcelasaga. The story of its 
composition is very different from that of, for instance, the 
Njala.® 

A. G. VAN HAMEL 
Utrecht 


18 See Einar Ol. Sveinsson, Um Njélu, Reykjavik, 1933. 





THE IMAGERY OF SPENSER AND THE 
SONG OF SONGS 


I 


Though Ponsonbie’s preface to Spenser’s Complaints may 
be disingenuous on some counts,! its ascription of a “Canticum 
canticorum translated” to Spenser is unquestionably reliable.” 
The dispersion and purloining of this work (among the “‘smale 
Poemes”’) “‘since his departure ouer Sea’’* may well be part of 
Ponsonbie’s press-agentry,* but the fact of its existence cer- 
tainly is not. In a period when metrical renditions of parts of 
Scripture, and especially those parts ascribed to Spenser—‘‘The 
seuen Psalmes,” Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs—virtually 
gushed from the pens of England’s poets,’ it were strange indeed 
to find ‘‘the poet’s poet’”’ untouched by the aesthetic compulsion 
which moved Wyatt, Surrey, Gascoigne, Sidney, Chapman, and 
other poets of the age to shape the mystifying rhythms and the 
exotic imagery of biblical poetry into familiar Renaissance pat- 
terns. A long critical tradition, rooted in patristic exegesis, had 
firmly established the poetic integrity of the Song of Songs, even 


on the ground of verse;* the practice of Spenser’s predecessors 


1 Complaints, ed. Renwick (London, 1923), pp. 179-187. 

* The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. Smith and De Selincourt (Ox- 
ford, 1912), p. 470. Unless otherwise indicated all Spenser references are to this 
edition. 

3 Ibid. * Complaints, op. cit., pp. 179-187. 

5 Warton, Thomas, History of English Poetry from the Close of the 11 Century 
to the Commencement of the 18 Century (London, 1840, 3 vols.), m1, passim. 

* Criticism as early as Googe held that the“Songs and Ballades of Salomon” 
“were garnished and set forth with sweet according tunes and heauenly soundes 
of pleasaunt metre,” Warton, op. cit., 11, 364-365; Lodge believed that “Salo- 
mon voutsafed poetical practices,” his verse being “Hexameter and pentame- 
ter” (Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. G. Smith, 1, 71); Harington wrote that 
the Songs of “Salomon’* were affirmed by “the learnedest diuines” “to be 
verse,” and “in meetre, though the rule of the Hebrewe verse they agree not on” 
(Ibid., 11, 207); the Arte of Poesie maintained that “Salomon . . . wrate in mee- 
ters... although to many... ignorant of the Hebrue language and phrase, 
and not obseruing it, the same seeme but like a prose” (Zbid., 11, 10); later, Mil- 
ton, agreeing with Origen, found the “Song of Salomon” “a divine pastoral 
Drama . . . consisting of two persons and a double Chorus” (Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn, 1, 196). In a study still unpublished 
I explain in detail these and many other evaluations of Hebrew poetry 
in Renaissance criticism. 
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and contemporaries had sanctioned the use of biblical material 
for the exercise of artistic ingenuity. Must we believe that one 
of the exquisitely sensitive souls of the age and one of its most 
daring literary adventurers should have reacted less powerfully 
to the aesthetic values of Holy Writ than did Sandys, or Fraunce, 
or Stanyhurst, or Herbert, Donne, Vaughan, Crashaw, Quarles, 
Bacon, Wither, and the remaining host who experimented in 
verse with the poetry of Scripture? 

But I do not wish to fight a man of straw. Unquestionably, 
Spenser translated the Song of Songs into English verse. The 
exact form is immaterial. Any rendition of the poem must have 
plunged one so responsive to aesthetic subtleties into an inten- 
sive examination of this strange song of love; and baffled though 
he might have been at its mysterious cadences, he might well 
have perceived the artistic principle that shaped its exotic 
imagery. Or failing this, the great word-painter must have ab- 
sorbed so deeply into his poetic heart the magnificent pictures 
of the lyric that he apprehended this creative principle uncon- 
sciously and instinctively. Certainly one case or the other is 
true; for here and there, various of his poems bear the unmistak- 


able impress of the spirit, if not the letter, of the imagery of 
Canticum Canticorum. 


Little is known about Spenser’s debt to this imagery. Com- 
mentary from Upton onwards has presented a few oft-repeated 
stylistic similarities in the form of analogues, parallels, or tenta- 
tive sources. None to the writer’s knowledge has gone beyond 
this stage of investigation. Those debts of the spirit—and these 
constitute the major part of the debt—have been overlooked; 
the extent and nature of the influence have never been studied 
as a unit. These matters still remain to be determined. The as- 
sembly of all the “‘suspicious’’ images enables one to demon- 
strate that in an ultimate sense, Spenser’s “‘Canticum canticorum 
translated” is not completely lost, even though its original form 
seems irrevocably gone. It still lives, though without its name,’ 
in a few passages of the Epithalamion, the Amoretti, the Faerie 
Queene, and Colin Clouts Come Home A gaine. The voice is faint, 


7 P. M. Buck’s suggestion (“Spenser’s Lost Poems,” PMLA, xxi [1908], 
80-89) that some of the lost poems may be found under new names in his extant 
work, does not include Canticum Canticorum. 
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and the spirit flickers but feebly, yet close attention will dis- 
cover them.® 


II 


It is but natural to look first at the Epithalamion. What 
is the reward? A passage bearing the distinctive stamp of the 
scriptural epithalamium. Buried amid the more conventional 
imagery of Spenser’s marriage song we find the unusual simile, 


Her snowie necke lyke to a marble towre (Zpithal., 177). 


In the biblical marriage song we read, 


Thy necke is like a tower of iuory (Song of Sol., 7: 5) 


and 


Thy necke is as the tower of Dauid built for a defence 
(Song of Sol., 4: 4).° 


The similarity in phrasing and imagery fairly leaps at you. So 
does the utter strangeness of Spenser’s image. This exoticism 
is the resultant of an artistic principle peculiar to Oriental 
poetry; it embodies a specific clue to Spenser’s debt to the 
Song of Songs. Thus, a brief analysis of this shaping principle 
and a demonstration of its relationship to that of the Song of 
Solomon is for the moment imperative. 

The image is clearly un-Spenserian, un-Elizabethan, un- 
Occidental. To the Western imagination, it fails to create that 
illusion which is poetic truth. Despite the correspondences of 
line and color, the figures of neck and tower refuse to coalesce 
into a credible picture. The Western reader seizes upon the co- 
lossal disparity in proportions, the monstrous incongruity in 
size, and is tempted to smile. Not so the Oriental reader. He 
sees nothing ridiculous in the comparison, for his aesthetic 
realization is independent of close sensory congruity. His poetic 


8 I have used the most available contemporary text, the Bishop’s Bible of 
1568. A nice determination of Spenser’s text is unnecessary here, because all 
contemporary versions, however they differ in allegorical interpretation, are 
virtually identical in the translation of the imagery of this poem. Moreover, 
Spenser’s is chiefly a debt of the spirit, not of the letter. 

* Bishop’s Bible (London, 1568), ed. Archbishop Parker. All biblical refer- 
ences are to this text. 
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tradition ‘combines with imagery, the very different device of 
symbolism,” an appeal “‘to some analytical faculty or conven- 
tional association of ideas” rather than to the pictorial sense.'° 

The tower is a symbol to him—a symbol of excellence, a 
recognized standard of value. It is a “tower of David’’; it is 
“built for a defence”; “a thousand shields hang therein, and all 
the targates of the strong men”’ (v. 4). That is to say, it isa tower 
par excellence, an object raised to transcendent value through 
glorious historic and functional associations, which the con- 
temporary reader will immediately perceive. That strength 
and security, shields and bucklers cannot be transferred meta- 
phorically to the Shulamite maid’s neck is as obvious to him as 
it is to us; but he does not attempt to make the transfer. Ap- 
parently his analytic approach so modifies the sensory effect of 
the comparison, that the physical and qualitative incongruities 
are blurred or obscured or ignored. He rivets his attention upon 
the transference of value, of preéminent quality to the body of 
the girl, and upon “the ingenuity of the comparison.” Knowing 
that the poet is not attempting to paint a picture of the girl’s 
body, but to identify it with excellence, his imagination is per- 
fectly satisfied with the most shadowy, the most partial, the 
most superficial physical or qualitative correspondence to the 
standard of value. Thus, purely because of their correspondence 
in color and line, lips become a thread of scarlet (4:3); because 
of the resemblance in whiteness and eveness, teeth become a 
flock of newly shorn ewes just come from the washing, all of 
them paired and none missing (4:2). Here ‘‘nothing is painted; 
there is simply a reference to supreme types of excellence.”’” 
The thread and the ewes are merely symbols. So with the figures 
of speech regularly used for the sexual relations—“the vineyard, 
the garden shut up and the fountain sealed . . . the sport of the 
roe amongst the lilies or upon the ‘mountains of separation’; in 
all these there is no realism, but its opposite, conventional sub- 
stitutes for vivid expressions.””* The figure, then, is symbolic; 
it is not materially identified with the body. It is an ingenious 
vehicle of qualitative transference; nothing more. 


#” Moulton, R. G., A Modern Reader’s Bible (New York, 1920), pp. 1448- 
1450. The general exposition of the imagery of Canticles is indebted to Moulton’s 
analysis. 

i Tbid, 12 Thid, 8 Tbid. 
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The Song of Songs has one distinctive variation of sym- 
bolism—the grouping of excellences. The aesthetic effect is 
built up, not by the isolation of any one detail, but by the com- 
bined suggestiveness of all. ““The comparison must be made with 
the group as a whole...the mind must gather from the whole 
the complete suggestiveness’’™ of the passage. Individual parts 
of the body are enumerated and frankly described in a rapid- 
fire succession of images, but the individual images blend into a 
sensory unity unmatched in the corporeal descriptions of 
Spenser’s period, say, in the sensuality of Venus and Adonis, or 
Hero and Leander, or Acrasia’s Bower of Bliss on the one hand, 
and the veritable anaesthesia of the conventional sonnets on 
the other. Since in the Song of Songs, physical congruity is ir- 
relevant and the sensory focus falls upon the ingenious symbol 
rather than on the part of the body, this new unity resolves it- 
self into a pure fusion of symbols. Amid the combined sensuous 
associations of the figures, the parts of the body are obscured. 
“To the imagination, it [the imagery] acts rather as a sedative 
than a stimulus. . . and is itself a form of reserve; it can handle 
topics which more realistic writing must leave alone” if the 
realism is not meant to be erogenic.” Thus, the grouping of 
values here generates an appeal that is tremendously sensuous 
but utterly non-sensual. 

Illustration by quotation and contrast will clarify the point: 


My wel beloued is white and ruddy . . . 

His head is as fine golde, his lockes curled and blacke as a rauen. 

His eyes are like doues upon riuers of waters, which are washt with milke, 
and remain by the ful vessels. 

His cheekes are as a bedde of spices, and as sweete flowers, and his lippes 
like lilies dropping down pure myrrhe. 

His handes as rings of golde set with crysolite, his belly like white yuory 
couered with saphirs. 

His legges are as pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine golde: his coun- 
tenance as Lebanon, excellent of the ceder. 

His mouth is as sweete things: and he is wholly delectable . . . (Song of Sol., 
5: 10-16) ; 


The virtually complete absence of realism is apparent. For ex- 
ample, “His head is as fine golde, his lockes .. . blacke as a 
rauen,” if viewed in terms other than symbolical, is contra- 


“ Tbid., p. 1449. 4 Tbid., p. 1450. 
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dictory; the double suggestiveness blurs the picture. However, 
as symbols of two different aspects of beauty, they are supple- 
mentary. With the inventory of the remaining corporeal com- 
ponents, they constitute a fusion of excellences whose total 
effect is highly sensuous but definitely not erogenic—‘‘white,” 
“ruddy,” “‘fine golde,” “‘blacke as a rauen,”’ “‘washt with milke,”’ 
“white yuory couered with saphirs,”’ “pillars of marble set upon 
sockets of fine golde,” appealing to the visual sense; “‘bedde of 
spices,” ‘‘sweete flowers,” “‘lilies dropping down pure myrrhe,” 
to the olfactory sense; “‘his cheekes are as a bedde of spices 
and as sweete flowers,” to the sense of taste; and all losing their 
individual identities in the combined suggestiveness of the 
group. The reference to the treasured minerals and to the scents 
of the field and country should be carefully noted, for they are 
marked characteristics of Spenser’s Canticum Canticorum vein. 
Appeal to the senses is, of course, common to virtually 
all poetry. But the piling up of a profusion of images in such 
a short passage; the use of the symbols; the description of vari- 
ous parts of the body in an unbroken succession of similes; and 
the peculiarly sensuous effect of the combination are distinctly 
not of the Elizabethan tradition. One phase of that tradition, 
the sonnet literature of love, presents a contrast in method 
which is sufficiently striking to speak for itself: 
Sweet warriour, when shall I haue peace with you? 
High time it is, this warre now ended were: 
which I no lenger can endure to sue, 
ne your incessant battry more to beare: 
So weake my powres, so sore my wounds appeare, 
that wonder is that I should liue a iot, 
seeing my hart through launched euery where 
with thousand arrowes, which your eyes haue shot: 
Yet shoot ye sharpely still, and spare me not, 
but glory thinke to make these cruel stoures. 
ye cruell one, what glory can be got, 
in slaying him that would live gladly yours? 


Make peace therefore, and graunt me timely grace. 
that al my wounds wil heale in little space. (A moretti, Lv) 


This sonnet, representing one of the strongest conventions 
of amatory poetry and typifying some forty of Spenser’s poems, 
has none of the characteristics of the passage above: neither the 


1% Cf. sonnets 10-12, 14, 18-26, 29-38, 41-44, 46-58. 
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succession of similes, nor the listing of parts of the body, nor an 
appreciable sensory appeal, nor least of all, the symbolism. The 
sweet warrior comparison is intellectual in conception. Its pur- 
pose is “wit,” the fantastic riding of a single metaphor through 
an involved path to a clever conclusion. The lady is a warrior, 
not because she resembles one superficially, or partially, or even 
symbolically, but because a literary tradition had established 
the convention of the cruel mistress and had challenged virtu- 
osity to elaborate the sweet warrior paradox. In this tradition, 
the more complicated the metaphor and the more successfully 
dialectic dexterity pursued it to an ingenious conclusion, the 
more successful the poem. But such description, however much 
its verbal jugglery titillates the intellect, does not stir the senses 
with images of loveliness. How different from Spenser’s garden 
sonnet, or the jewel sonnet, or other descriptions to be quoted 
shortly. ' 

Another contrast with the Song of Songs involving the same 
general principle is the paradox of love convention’ as embodied 
in the ice and fire formula. A few lines suffice to refresh the 
memory. 


My loue is lyke to yse, and I to fyre; 
how comes it then that this her cold so great 
is not dissolu’d through my so hot desyre, 
but harder growes the more I her intreat? 
Or how comes it that my exceeding heat 
is not delayd by her hart frosen cold: 
but that I burne much more in boyling sweat, 
and feele my flames augmented manifold? (A moretti, xxx, 1-8) 


A further contrast to the rhapsodic praise of physical per- 
fection in the Song of Songs is Spenser’s impassioned expression 
. of the neoplatonic “idea” of beauty in some fifteen sonnets."* 
If the preceding sonnets ignore an inventory of intimate physi- 
cal loveliness, these poems negate the conception of the physical 
as an object of praise. Two selections are sufficient to point the 
contrast. 

Within my hart, though hardly it can shew 
thing so diuine to vew of earthly eye, 


17 Cf, sonnets 30, 35, 42. 
18 Cf. sonnets, 3, 8, 13, 45, 55, 61, 66, 68, 79, 80, 83, 84, 85, 88. 
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the fayre Idea of your celestiall hew, 
and euery part remaines immortally: (A moretti, xiv, 5-8) 


Ne ought I see, though in the clearest day, 
when others gaze vpon theyre shadowes vayne: 
but th’ onely image of that heauenly ray, 
whereof some glance doth in mine eie remayne. 
Of which beholding the Idaea playne, 
through contemplation of my purest part: 
with light thereof I doe myselfe sustayne, 
and thereon feed my loue-affamisht hart. (A moreiti, Lxxxvm, 5-12) 
In the last selection, Spenser disavows the physical completely. 

Except for those sonnets conferring immortality upon the 
mistress through the poet’s verse,'® these represent in general 
Spenser’s typical treatments of his beloved. These comprehend 
about 55 of his 89 sonnets in the A moretti sequence. The others, 
aside from those bearing the Oriental strain, are hard to clas- 
sify; but in the whole sequerice, the typical picture is the con- 
ventional bright beam, the golden hair, the heavenly ray, the 
wings of love, the battery of arrows, Daphne, Phoebus, Cupid, 
the storm, the tossed ship, and so on. Only when Spenser shows 
the influence of the Song of Songs does he desert these familiar 
patterns to describe his mistress intimately and sensuously. 

On the other hand, in The Faerie Queene, the descriptions 
of women are often intimate and more than sensuous. But 
these, representing the opposite pole of the Elizabethan tradi- 
tion, differ sharply from those of the Song of Songs. First, they 
are confined almost exclusively to wanton creatures like Phae- 
dria, Acrasia, Acrasia’s damsels, or the earthly Venus; they are 
never used for Elizabeth in any of her guises or for women of 
modesty. Second, they are not developed by the series of lofty 
symbols, but by a combination of conventional images and sug- 
gestive pictures of the body in lascivious motions or seen through 
revealing garments or some form of disarray. When upon oc- 
casion a loose form of bodily inventory is given, Spenser falls 
back upon such conventionalities as alabaster skin, snowy 
breast, fair locks, golden wire, fiery beams, crystalline humor, 
and many classical allusions. The descriptions of the damsels in 
the Bower of Bliss,”° of Acrasia, and of Phaedria demonstrate 

1 Cf. sonnets 27, 69, 75, 82. 


20 Space limits me to one quotation. The others are merely cited. “‘Two 
naked Damzelles he therein espyde/ which therein bathing, seemed to contend,/ 
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the poet’s method here. Even the effect of such descriptions as 
those of the modest Diana and Britomart* is attained largely 
through revealing dishabille. The other details in these cases, 
as in the description of Pastorella—her “golden haire,” “snowy 
brest,” “‘yuory chest’”*—are thoroughly conventional and 
unaphrodisiac. These examples and those of the sonnets con- 
stitute representative samples of Spenser’s normal modes of 
describing feminine beauty. Utterly distinct from them is his 
Song of Songs technique which we found in that almost literal 
refrain, the text of the foregoing analysis,—‘“‘Her snowie necke 
lyke to a marble towre.”’ 


III 


Commentators have noted this refrain before, but they have 
failed to establish its debt by their failure to recognize that this 
image is merely the last of a group of pictures created in the spirit 
of Canticum Canticorum. The poet describes his bride thus: 

Tell me ye merchants daughters did ye see 
So fayre a creature in your towne before, 


So sweet, so louely, and so mild as she, 
Adornd with beautyes grace and vertues store, 





And wrestle wantonly, ne car’d to hyde,/ Their dainty parts from vew of any, 
which them eyde./ Sometimes the one would lift the other quight/ Aboue the 
waters, and then downe againe/ Her plong, as ouer maistered by might,/ Where 
both awhile would couered remaine,/ ... The whiles their snowy limbes, as 
through a vele,/ So through the Christall waues appeared plaine:/ Then sud- 
deinly both would themselues vnhele,/ And th’ amarous sweet spoiles to greedy 
eyes reuele./ As that faire Starre, the messenger of morne,/ His deawy face out 
of the sea doth reare:/ Or, as the Cyprian goddesse, newly borne/ Of th’ Oceans 
fruitfull froth, did first appeare:/ Such seemed they, and so their yellow heare/ 
Christalline humour dropped downe apace./ . . . One her selfe low ducked in the 
flood,/ ... th’ other rather higher did arise,/ and her two lilly paps aloft dis 
playd,/ And all, that might his melting hart entise/ To her delights, she vnto 
him bewrayd:/ The rest hid vnderneath, him more desirous made./ With that, 
the other likewise vp arose,/ And her faire lockes . . . / she low adowne did lose:/ 
Which flowing long and thick, her cloth’d arownd,/ . . . So that faire spectacle 
from him was reft,/ Yet that, which reft it, no lesse faire was fownd:/ So hid in 
lockes and waues from lookers theft . .. / Now when they spide the knight to 
slacke his pace,/ Them to behold, and in his sparkling face/ The secret signes of 
kindled lust appeare,/ Their wanton meriments they did encreace,/ And to him 
beckned, to approch more neare,/ And shewd him many sights, that courage cold 
could reare.”/ (FQ, m1, 12, 63-68). Cf. also m, 5, 32-33; m, 12, 55; m, 12, 77-78; 
Phaedria, 11, 6, 3-11; 1, 6, 14; 1, 6, 21; m, 12, 14-16. 
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Her goodly eyes lyke Saphyres shining bright, 
Her forehead yuory white, 
Her cheekes lyke apples which the sun hath rudded, 


Her lips lyke cherryes charming men to byte, 

Her brest like to a bowle of creame vncrudded, 

Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 

Her snowie necke lyke to a marble towre. (Epithal., ll. 167-177) 


The similarity between the opening and that of Amoretti xv, to 
be quoted later, where the merchants are virtually identified as 
traders with the East, and where the same listing of physical 
beauties and the comparisons of those perfections to Eastern 
treasures are followed, arouses immediate suspicions. The char- 
acter of the similes confirms these suspicions: first and fore- 
most by the tower image, which is an indisputable refrain of 
the Song of Songs; and second by the frank inventory of cor- 
poreal parts through the now familiar succession of short sym- 
bols which unite to blur the body and hence to prevent the 
stimulation of erotic emotion. It is true that at least two of the 
images—the sapphire and cherry—are per se conventional; but 
it is no less true that they are imbedded in and constitute part 
of a group of symbols whose highly un-Spenserian spirit imposes 
upon all the members a distinctly exotic coloring. This coloring 
is far removed fiom the word-play of the sweet warrior and the 
ice and fire poems; from the negation of the material in the 
platonic sonnets; from the eroticism of The Faerie Queene pic- 
tures. But it does stir sensory stimuli of a sedative character by 
virtue of the unrealistic, the symbolic nature of the standards 
of value which carry the focus of the portrait. 

Let us examine one other simile besides that of the tower 
echo of the Song of Songs—‘‘Her brest like to a bowle of creame 
vncrudded.” As a pictorial comparison it is ridiculous; the 
metaphorical transfer gags the Western poetic will-to-believe. 
But as an identification of the breast with a supreme symbol of 
whiteness and purity, the simile is in complete figurative har- 
mony with the tower-like neck and the lily-like paps. Nor can 
this spirit be explained away as an influence of Theocritus. ‘‘All 
the points of contact between the two collections of songs [the 
Idyls and the Song of Songs] may be explained as due to their 


1 FQ, m1, 6, 18-19; m1, 9, 20-21; rv, 1, 13-14. 
2 FQ, v1, 9, 9 and vt, 12, 15. 
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having been composed at the same period under similar con- 
ditions of environment.’ The existence of the tower debt to 
The Book of Canticles, the singular technique of the image, the 
successive visual appeals of sapphires, white ivory, red apples, 
lips like cherries, bow! of cream, marble tower, and the olfactory 
and saporific stimuli of apples, cherries, and lilies, all combine to 
demonstrate the biblical imagistic paternity of this passage. 

Even stronger evidence of the same influence is presented 
by Amoretti, xv, although it has never been cited in this con- 
nection :* 


Ye tradefull Merchants, that with weary toyle, 
do seeke most pretious things to make your gain; 
and both the Indias of their treasures spoile, 
what needeth you to seeke so far in vaine? 

For loe my loue doth in her selfe containe 
all this worlds riches that may farre be found. 
If Saphyres, loe her eies be Saphyres plaine, 
if Rubies, loe hir lips be Rubies sound: 

If Pearles, hir teeth be pearles both pure and round; 
if Yuorie, her forehead yuory weene; 
if Gold, her locks are finest gold on ground; 
if siluer, her faire hands are siluer sheene. 

(Amoreiti, xv, 1-12) 


* Haupt, Paul, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902), pp. 17-18. 

* The influence of Phillipe Desportes’ “Diane” 1, txxxii, has been noted here 
by commentators, but a comparison of the specific application of the images to 
bodily attributes shows no similarity. The inference is plain that though Spenser 
may have been influenced by the treasure concept of Desportes, his peculiar use 
of the imagery was not. It was dictated by the artistic principle of the Song of 
Songs. The sonnet reads: 

Marchands, qui recherchez tout le rivage more 
Du froid septentrion, et qui sans reposer, 

A cent mille dangers vous allez exposer, 

Pour un gain incertain, qui vos esprits devore, 
Venez seuelment voir la beaute que j’adore, 
Et par quelle richesse elle a sceu m’attiser: 

Et je suis seur qu’apres vous ne pourrez priser 
Le plus rare tresor dont |’Afrique se dore. 
Voyez les filets d’or de ce chef blondissant, 
L’éclat de ces rubis, ce coral rougissant, 

Ce cristal, cet ebene, et ces graces divines, 

Cet argent, cet yvoire, et ne vous contentez 
Qu’on ne vous montre encor mille autres raretez 
Mille beaux diamans et mille perles fines. 
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The figures are a far cry from those of the sonnets recorded 
above. Unquestionably, they issue from the imagistic principle 
of such similes as 

His head is as fine golde, 

His handes as rings of golde set with crysolite, 

His belly like white yuory couered with saphirs, 

His legges are as pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine golde. (Song of 

Sol., 5: 11, 14, 15) 
Here, first, is the familiar grouping of supreme excellences 
through symbols whose effect is to be grasped only if the com- 
parison be made with the whole group rather than with the 
individual] details. The girl’s body, through the suggestiveness 
of the complete passage, has ceased to be flesh and blood; it 
has been translated into a veritable treasure house of Eastern 
jewels. Inextricably interwoven with the first characteristic is 
the inventory of the body in the unbroken parallelism. Finally, 
the nature of the symbols themselves shows the mark of the 
Song of Solomon. 

Take, for example, the teeth-pearl parallel. As the sapphire 
is invoked as a symbol for blueness of the eye, so is the pearl for 
whiteness of the teeth. But as in the tower comparison, a dis- 
tortion arises if the metaphor be tested primarily by realistic 
likeness and the symbolism be disregarded. For though ‘‘pure”’ 
pearls, unmodified by another adjective, may evoke a picture 
of beautiful teeth, ‘‘round” pearls, certainly do not. Such a 
qualification, interpreted in the Occidental tradition, snaps the 
willing suspension of disbelief. It renders the comparison an 
absurdity. “Round” pearls added to “pure’’ ones, however, do 
give a faithful representation of perfect pearls. The image con- 
stitutes a superlative symbol of a form of beauty embodying the 
perfection not only of color, but of line and texture. Perfect 
teeth, of course, resemble round pearls no more closely than 
“pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine golde” resemble 
legs. In each case there is at least one added factor—“round”’ 
and “‘sockets of fine golde,” respectively,—which are fatal to 
Western credulity. But as “pillars of marble, set upon sockets of 
fine golde,” represent to the biblical poet a value far above the 
common pillar, so do the “‘pearles both pure and round’’ repre- 
sent to Spenser a value far above that of the ordinary pearl. 
Unless we are to accuse a superb painter of a sudden visual 
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obtuseness which pursued him through at least two other pic- 
tures in this sonnet, we are forced to the conclusion that his 
extraordinary technique is here moved by his desire to direct 
the reader’s attention to the standards of value rather than to 
the members of the body, to the interfusing connotations of the 
high symbols rather than to the eyes, the teeth, the locks, the 
forehead, and the hands themselves. 

The same method is exemplified in the identification of the 
girl’s locks with the “‘finest gold on ground.” It is significant that 
this figure for golden hair is the only use of its kind in Spenser. 
There is a sufficiency of golden wire and golden locks, and so on, 
but not a single simile or metaphor of this kind. The imagery 
here is neither conventional nor realistic. Its sole function is to 
suggest beauty, as in the neck-tower and the teeth-round pearl 
figures, in symbols of transcendent value. Thus the girl’s hair 
is objectified, not as gold spun into fine threads, but as the 
precious ore itself—“the finest gold on ground,’”’—an image 
grotesque from any view save the symbolic, but sufficiently 
reminiscent in principleand phrasing of “‘his head is as fine golde”’ 
to justify the assumption of scriptural influence. Spenser pur- 
sues the same objective when he identifies her hands with “‘siluer 
sheene,” an unusual and unrealistic comparison comparable to 
the biblical ‘“‘his handes as rings of golde.”’ 

There is more of the same stamp in the description of Mira- 
bella: 


Her yuorie necke, her alabaster brest, 
Her paps, which like white silken pillowes were, 
For loue in soft delight thereon to rest; 
Her tender sides, her bellie white and clere, 
Which like an Altar did it selfe vprere, 
To offer sacrifice diuine thereon; 
Her goodly thighes, whose glorie did appeare 
Like a triumphall Arch, and thereupon 
The spoiles of Princes hang’d, which were in 
battel won. (FQ, v1, 8, 42) 


The last three lines are indisputably influenced in symbolism, 
and with a slight variation, in imagery, by 


Thy necke is as the tower of Dauid built for a defence; a thousand shields 
hang therein, and all the targates of the strong men. (Song of Sol., 4: 4) 


The inconsequential difference in imagery is Spenser’s substitu- 
tion of “thighes” and “Arch” for “‘necke” and “tower.” The 
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imagerial correspondence between the rest of the two similes— 
“and thereupon/The spoiles of Princes hang’d, which were in 
battel won” and “a thousand shields hang therein, and all the 
targates of the strong men’’—is too striking to admit anything 
short of indebtedness. The image of the arch, as well as those 
preceding, ‘‘paps’’ for ‘“‘white silken pillowes,” and especially 
“sides” and “‘bellie’ for an “Altar,” can be correctly appre- 
hended only as a symbol. Surely, Spenser is not striving for 
realism; the picture of Mirabella as a combination of sacrificial 
altar and triumphal arch is ridiculous. He is glorifying Mirabella 
through standards of value; he is endowing her thighs with 
supreme beauty and glory by identifying them with an object 
resembling them in shape but transcending them in stature and 
in glorious associations. Thus, “the spoiles of Princes hang’d, 
which were in battel won,” far from rendering the image a piece 
of verbal grotesquerie, actually heightens the power of the 
Oriental symbol. It makes the arch the ne plus ulira of arches; 
and by transference, the thighs the ne plus ulira of thighs. 

Again in The Faerie Queene, a little area bears the same 
impress. The key passage describes Belphoebe’s legs as ‘“‘Like 
two faire marble pillours” (FQ, m, 3, 28, 1), an unmistakable 
echo of “His legges are as pillars of marble.”’ (Song of Sol., 
5:15) The symbolism of the image needs no comment by this 
time. In lines 7 and 8 of the stanza immediately following we 
find 

Her daintie paps: which like young fruit in May 
Now little gan to swell. (FQ, m1, 3, 29, 7-8) 


It is indubitable that this passage was written under the spell 
of the biblical epithalamium; first, because of its proximity to 
the well-nigh literal borrowing of the ‘“‘marble pillours’’; and, 
second, because of Spenser’s use of a similar image, ‘““Her paps 
lyke lyllies budded,” in a line from the Epithalamion immedi- 
ately preceding the almost identical and certainly irrefutable 
refrain of the Song of Songs—‘‘her snowie necke lyke to a marble 
towre.”’ This juxtaposition of similar images in two unusual pas- 
sages is, I believe, more than sheer coincidence. It indicates that 
when a line from the Song of Songs echoed through the mysteri- 
ous labyrinth of the poet’s imagination, it was likely to carry 
with it other imagistic associations from the same poem. More- 
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over, as we shall see in a moment, one of the typical compari- 
sons of the Canticles, much like the Spenser image, is 


. .. thy breastes shall be lyke clusters of the vine, 
(Song of Sol., 7: 9) 


a reference to fruits and flowers of field and country. Finally, 
we actually discover other similes whose metaphorical law is 
identical with that of the similes in the Song of Songs. In Stanza 
24 we read: 


Her iuorie forhead, full of bountie braue, 
Like a broad table did it selfe dispred, 
For Loue his loftie triumphes to engraue. (FQ, 0, 3, 24, 1-3) 


Continuing from line 7, we find: 


Sweet words, like dropping honny she did shed, 
And twixt the perles and rubins softly brake 
A siluer sound... . 


Perhaps the last simile seems commonplace if regarded in isola- 
tion. Yet, in the light of the circumstance that the passage from 
Stanza 24 through 29 describing Belphoebe has undeniable as- 


sociations with the Song of Songs, it is a probability treading the 
heels of certainty that, ringing unconsciously through Spenser’s 
imagination, was the insistent Song of Songs motif of the sweet- 
ness of the lover’s voice and words and lips, such as the honey 
simile in 4:11, ‘‘Thy lippes, my spouse, droppe as hony-combes; 
hony and milk are under thy tongue,” a reference to speech as 
well as to kisses; or 5:13, “. . . and his lippes like lilies dropping 
downe pure myrrhe;” or 5:16, ‘“His mouth is as sweet things,” or 
2:14, “‘. . . for thy voyce is sweet. . . .””* 


% Upton (Spenser’s Faerie Queene [1758], 1, 444-45) and Todd (The Works 
of Edmund Spenser (1805), m1, 304-311), corroborate this contention about 
the figures of the Belphoebe description except the “‘iuory forhead-broad table” 
simile. Their failure and the failure of subsequent editors to see the symbolism 
here accounts, as it does with regard to all the unnoticed previous references I 
have cited, for the omission of this passage from the debts to Canticum Canti- 
corum. Both editors, however, Todd following Upton, push the biblical influence 
back further than I insist upon—to the quite conventional red and white figure 
in Stanza 22, where Belphoebe’s face is “‘. . . withouten blame or biot/Through 
goodly mixture of complexions dew;/And in her cheekes the vermeill red did 
shew/Like roses in a bed of lillies shed/” (FQ, u, 3, 22, 3-6), citing Canticles 
2: 1; 4: 7; 5: 9. (Upton, op. cit., m, 444.) 
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The belief that The Book of Canticles inspired the honey 
simile (and with it, the table figure which it follows and the pil- 
lar figure just four stanzas later) is materially fortified by the 
presence of a kindred image in another description of Eliza- 
beth—this time in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, where we 
find 

Her words were like a streame of honny fleeting, 
The which doth softly trickle from the hiue. (596-597) 


This is followed by 


Her deeds were like great clusters of ripe grapes, 

Which load the braunches of the fruitfull vine 

Her lookes were like beames of the morning Sun, 

Forth looking through the windowes of the East 

Her thoughts are like the fume of Franckincence, 

Which from a golden Censer forth doth rise . . . . (600-605, 608-609) 


In this last passage a search for verbal identities would be fruit- 
less. There are none. The morning sun simile merely illustrates 
the Eastern coloring of the passage; deeds in the Song of Songs 
are never grapes nor are thoughts frankincense. But we do not 
expect to find Spenser lifting images bodily out of the Song of 
Songs to deposit them unmodified into his own poetry. It is 
sufficient evidence of his debt to the imagery of that poem to 
find him synthesizing the stuff of experience into pictures that 
are kindred spiritually; to find his imagination creating the same 
species of combinations which distinguish the biblical marriage 
song; to find in his lines the same kind of symbolism and the 
same kind of visual, olfactory and saporific imagery of the 
grapes, the clusters, the vine, and the incense that characterizes 
thy breasts are lyke clusters of grapes, (Song of Sii., 7: 8), 
thy breasts shall now be lyke clusters of the vine, (7: 9), 

Let us get up early to the vines, let us see if the vine flourisheth, whether 
it hath budded the small grapes, (7: 13), 

[ will get me to the mountain of myrrhe and to the hill of Frankincense, 
(4: 6), 

Who is shee that commeth out of the Wilderness lyke pillars of smoke per- 
fumed with myrrhe and incense and with all the spices of the marchant, (3: 6,) 

Thy plants are as an orchard . . . with the trees of incense, (4: 13-14). 


The things described by Spenser are different; the terms of the 
description are the same. The inference is irresistible that the 
Spenser passages here were influenced by the luxuriant imagery 
of the Song of Songs. 
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This luxuriance, it will be observed, is due largely to the 
symbolic use of field and garden images. Such a method of 
portraiture evidently impressed Spenser deeply, for it reveals 
its influence in his ‘‘garden’’ sonnet, where again, as in his 
treasure sonnet, he groups excellences through a series of parallel 
standards of value. In the treasure lyric, the mistress was trans- 
formed into an ideal represented by the brilliance and richness 
of priceless jewels. In Song of Songs 5:10-16,% she became all 
that vision, taste, and smell can give of sensuous beauty. In 
the following passage she has become all that the savor and odor 


of the feast can give of delight: 


How much better is thy loue then wine? and the sauour of thine oyntments 
then all spices? Thy lippes, my Spouse, droppe as hony-combes: hony and milke 
are under thy tongue, and the sauour of thy garment is as the sauour of Lebanon. 


(Song of Sol., 4: 10-11)” 


In the next quotation, through the use of a single type of sym- 
bols, the girl’s body has been transmuted into all the interfused 


fragrance of the garden: 


Thy plants are as an orchard of pomegranates with sweet fruits, as cam- 


phire, spikenard. 


Even spikenard and saffron: calamus, and cynamon, with the trees of in- 


cense, myrrhe and aloes, with all the chief spices. 


O Fountaine of the gardens, O well of liuing waters, and the springs of 


Lebanon. 


Arise, O North, and come, O South, and blow on my garden, that the spices 
thereof may flow out: let my wel beloued come to his garden, and eat his pleasant 


fruit. (Song of Sol., 4: 13-16) 


So, in Spenser’s ‘‘garden sonnet,” his ‘“‘wel beloued”’ has become 


the intermingled fragrance of a garden. 


Comming to kisse her lyps, (such grace I found) 
Me seemd I smelt a gardin of sweet flowres: 


that dainty odours from them threw around 

for damzels fit to decke their louers bowres. 
Her lips did smell lyke vnto Gillyflowers, 

her ruddy cheekes lyke vnto Roses red: 


her snowy browes lyke buddled Bellamoures, 
her louely eyes lyke Pincks but newly spred. 


Her goodly bosome lyke a Strawberry bed, 
her neck lyke to a bounch of Cullambynes: 


% Cf. pp. 6-7. 
*7 Moulton, op. cit., p. 1449. 
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her brest lyke lillyes, ere theyr leaues be shed, 
her nipples lyke yong blossomd Iessemynes. 
Such fragrant flowres doe giue most odorous smell, 
but her sweet odour did them all excell. (A moretti, xm) 


The beauty of this passage derives, like that of the garden 
passage of Canticles, not from the singling out of details, but 
from the sensuous and sedative suggestiveness of the whole 
group; and though there are no exact parallels in olfactory 
imagery between the two poems, the technique and the general 
flavor of the descriptions are singular enough to cast the strong- 
est of suspicions upon the source of Spenser’s inspiration. Con- 
trast the naive, unelaborated character of the short similes of 
this sonnet with the utterly sophisticated and elaborated con- 
ceits of the “sweet warriour” and “‘ice and fire’’ sonnets; the 
total lack of sensuousness in these and in the Platonic sonnets 
with the aromatic richness of this garden poem; the absence of 
the inventory of corporeal members in these three poems with 
the garden poem; and compare with this garden sonnet such 
passages possessing the fragrance, the frankness, the short 
simile, and cataloguing as ‘“‘thy breastes shall now be lyke clus- 
ters of the vine, and the sauour of thy nose like apples,”’ or “His 
cheekes are as a bedde of spices, and as sweet flowers,” or “My 
spikenard sent forth its fragrance/My wel-beloued is a bundle 
of myrrhe unto me. . . /My wel-beloued is a cluster of camphire 
unto me in the vines of Engedy,” or “‘I am the rose of the field, 
and the lilie of the valleyes./Lyke a lilie among the thornes, so 
is my loue among the daughters,” (Song of Sol., 7:9; 5:13; 
1:12-13; 2:1-2) and we are compelled to admit that Spenser’s 
tone and method present a similarity so striking as to suggest 
strongly, in the light of previously established contacts, one 
more debt to the Book of Canticles. 

This contention is strengthened by the reappearance of the 
garden simile in proximity to several comparisons which are 
unmistakably of coinage of the Song of Solomon. Moreover, this 
simile offers a clue to the character of the succeeding compari- 
sons. Two previously cited examples involving an almost literal 
debt to the Song of Songs—‘‘Her paps lyke lyllies budded,/Her 
snowie necke lyke to a marble towre,” (Epithal., 176-177) and 
“Her dainty paps; which like young fruit in May/Now little 
gan to swell,” (FQ, 1, 3, 29, 7-8) just one stanza away from 
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“Like two faire marble pillours they were seene,” (FQ, u, 3, 
28, 1) show that the presence of the garden simile is a key to 
the new kind of imagery. In this particular case, the picture, 


And twixt her paps like early fruit in May,/ whose haruest seemd to hasten now 
apace (A moretti, Lxxv1, 9-10), 


is almost identical with the one lying so close to the line, ‘‘Like 
two faire marble pillours they were seene,’’ which even the most 
captious must admit to be an infiltration from the Song of Songs. 
And this image is not merely an accidental flash. It is prophetic 
of a little oasis in the desert of Occidental imagery—of an im- 
mediately succeeding sonnet where the comparison is symbolic 
and where physical perfections are painted in that exotic, sensu- 
ous, and sedative tone distinguishing the Song of Songs. Here 
in the maid’s breast, 


A goodly table of pure yvory:/ all spred with iuncats, fit to entertayne/ the 
greatest Prince with pompus roialty (A moretti, Lxxvu1, 2-4), 


the color and purity of “pure yvory” are the sole elements of 
similarity. Obviously the function of the passage is to suggest 
by the connotative force of the symbol what Canticles 4:10-11, 
13-16 with greater elaboration suggested—the intermingled de- 
lights of the banquet table. This design is borne out by the suc- 
ceeding lines, 


Mongst which there in a siluer dish did ly/twoo golden apples of vnualewd 
price. (A moretti, Lxxvu, 5-6) 


Patently, the “‘siluer dish” cannot even remotely suggest the 
human breast. It is purely a metaphorical standard of superla- 
tive beauty, which, with the preceding “‘pure yvory” and the 
succeeding and similarly symbolic “twoo golden apples of 
vnualewd price,”’ must be interpreted in the spirit of “His belly 
like white yuory couered with saphirs” (Song of Sol., 5:14), or 
“His legges are as pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine 
golde” (Song of Sol., 5:15), or even more aptly, ““Thy nauel is 
lyke a round goblet wherein no mingled wine is wanting” (Song 
of Sol., 7:3). 

The apple metaphor should establish the case conclusively. 
Obviously, the “‘twoo golden apples of vnualewd price” are the 
two breasts. Obviously, too, they are symbolic, not realistic 
images; golden cannot designate the color of breasts. Spenser 
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uses the adjective because its literary associations suggest a 
supreme value. These golden apples are of unparagoned beauty, 
purety, and savor. They are 

far passing those which Hercules came by, 

or those which Atalanta did entice. 

Exceeding sweet, yet voyd of sinfull vice, 

That many sought yet none could euer taste, 

sweet fruit of pleasure brought from paradice, 

by loue himselfe, and in his garden plaste. (Jbid., 7-12) 
Golden apples, then rendered superlative through mythological 
associations, are set in a silver dish, on a table of pure ivory all 
spread with sweetmeats. Here is the intimate description of the 
body through symbols which deprive the image of erogenic 
qualities; the focus of the picture is the banquet-table, not the 
girl’s body. Here, moreover, is the jewel symbolism—gold, 
silver, ivory, and the olfactory and saporific imagery—sweet- 
meats and apples. Here, finally, is the familiar grouping of 
values. Just as the body of the sonnet mistress became a treasure 
house of jewels and a garden of flowers, so in this poem her 
breast has been transfigured into the delicacies of a banquet 
table in the manner of the previously cited Song of Songs, 4:10- 
11. 


IV 


This examination ends, as it began, with the two epithalamia. 
Strains of the biblical hymn reappear in the Epithalamion in two 
more passages. In the Song of Songs we read 


Arise, my loue, my faire one and come thy way 

For behold winter is past, the raine is changed, and is gone away, 

The flowers appeare in the earth; the time of the singing birds is come and the 
voyce of the turtle doue is heard in our land .. . 

Arise, my loue, my faire one, and come away. 

My doue .. . (Song of Sol., 2: 10-13)" 


28 Note the possible influence of this passage upon A moretti Lxx. All italics 
are mine. 
Fresh spring the herald of loues might king, 
In whose cote armour richly are displayd 
all sorts of flowers the which on earth do spring 
. . . Goe to my loue, where she is carelesse layd, 
Yet in her winters bowre not well awake: 
. . « Bid her therefore her selfe soone ready make, 
. . - Make hast therefore sweet loue . . . 
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In the Epithalamion we find 


Do ye awake, and with fresh lusty hed, 
Go to the bowre of my beloued loue, 

My truest turtle doue, 

Bid her awake, . . . (Epithal., 22-25) 


Bid her awake therefore and soon her dight 
For lo the wished day is come at last . . . (Ibid., 30-31) 


... my fayre loue of lillyes and roses (Ibid., 43) 
Wake now my loue, awake; (Ibid., 74) 


Even though the pervasive influence of the Catullan model upon 
the lyric treatment and general development of the Epitha- 
lamion*® is freely admitted, the subtle interweaving of biblical 
strands is perceptible here too. The turtle dove, the symbol of 
conjugal fidelity, is seldom used in the classics, and Van Winkle 
admits its possible ultimate derivation from the Song of Songs,*° 
where it is used no less than six times.*! Moreover, in the classi- 
cal epithalamium, the wedding ceremony occurs in winter.* The 
time in the Song of Songs is spring or summer; Spenser’s wedding 
was in midsummer.* If the phrasing of the adjurations, ‘‘do ye 


awake” and “bid her awake” has no distinctively biblical flavor, 
it is at least paralleled by the language of Canticles. Certainly, 
‘“‘my faire loue* of lillyes and roses’ is too potently reminiscent 
of the Song of Songs to be regarded as a mere accidental juxta- 
position of phrases savoring of the Scriptural lyric. Finally, Van 
Winkle himself cites the Song of Solomon 2:10—13* in connection 





The adjurations, “goe to my loue,” “bid her... soone ready make,” “make 
hast . . . sweet loue,” are epithalamic in tone, much like “Arise, my loue, my 
faire one, and come thy way.” The references to the passing of winter and to the 
advent of spring with its flowers are similar too. It may be significant that this 
sonnet comes almost immediately after his beloved’s surrender. 

2 Van Winkle, C., Epithalamion (New York, 1926), p. 26. 

3° Thid. 3114: 15; 2: 14; 4: 1; 5: 2; 5: 12; 6: 9. 

* Van Winkle, op. cit., p. 21. 3 Tbid. 

4 Cf. Song of Sol., 1: 15: “My loue, behold thou art faire; behold thou art 
faire”; 1: 16: “My welbeloued, thou art faire”; 2: 10: “My loue, my faire one”; 
2: 13: “My loue, my faire one’’; 4: 1: “Behold thou art faire, my loue, behold 
thou art faire’; 4: 7: “Thou art all faire my loue”’; 4: 10: “How faire is thy loue”’; 
7:,7: “How faire art thou, . . . oh my loue.” 

% Cf. Song of Sol., 2: 1; 2: 2; 2: 16; 6: 3; 4: 5; 5: 10; 5: 13; 6: 2. 

* Van Winkle, of. cit., p. 89. 
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with the last line of the quotation as a parallel at least. This com- 
bination of circumstances forces the conclusion that this pas- 
sage invoking the maidens to awaken the bride is interpenetrated 
to some slight degree by the lover’s invocations in the Song of 
Songs. 

The last filament of the Song of Songs, the least perceptible of 
all, perhaps, in the fabric of the Epithalamion, is the lover’s query 


Who is the same, which at my window peepes? 
Or whose is that faire face that shines so bright, 
Is it not Cinthia . . . ? (Epithal., 372-374) 


In the biblical song, we read 


Who is shee that looketh forth as the morning, faire as the moone? (Song 
of Sol., 6: 10) 


Note, first, that both passages are introduced by an interroga- 
tive “‘who” clause; and, second, that the reference is to the 
moon. The interrogative method of calling attention to an image 
of beauty is twice repeated in the Song of Songs*” and might well 
have impressed a sensitive reader like Spenser. The latter’s use 
of the moon, it is true, differs from that of the biblical hymn. He 
introduces Cynthia for purposes of invocation; but it is signifi- 


cant that of all the invocations—to Night, Silence, Juno, Hebe, 
Hymen, and the stars—to bless the night of love, this is the 
only one introduced in the question form. What is the implica- 
tion? That when the cue came for the invocation to the moon, 
the epithalamic association of the scriptural song with the moon 
guided the poet’s hand into a kindred interrogation. The circum- 
stance that Spenser uses the moon for an invocation rather than 
for a comparison, does not prejudice the validity of the influence 
in any way. At this stage of the Epithalamion, the poet had 
ended the description of the bride; it was his turn to call upon 
Cynthia for assistance. The alchemy of poetic association did the 
rest.*8 


37 Cf. 3: 6: “Who is shee . . . ?” and 8: 5: “Who is this. . . ?” 

%8 A faint correspondence may be found between the Epithalamion, 118- 
120, and the Song of Solomon, 1: 6. In the former, the groom, awaiting the bridal 
procession, pleads with the sun not to mar the fairness of his bride’s face, thus: 

“. . . let thy lifull heat not feruent be 
For feare of burning her sunshiny face, 
Her beauty to disgrace.” 
In the latter, during the procession itself, the bride apologizes for the “disgrace” 
which the “feruent” sun has worked upon her fairness: 
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I have ended with the most elusive of influences. I might 
have included others, but I am sensible of the danger of pressing 
into the realm of imponderables, which I have been skirting 
through much of this examination. After all, poetic imagery is 
an inexplicable imaginative synthesis which will not submit 
completely to human analysis. Spenser’s imagination drew from 
a multiplicity of sources, and of these the Song of Songs was but 
a relatively shallow one. Hence, the task of separating such a 
minor component from a complex organic fusion has been 
hazardous and difficult; the imagery of the Song of Songs has not 
always precipitated clearly and purely. Many of the strains are 
faint. Few of the pictures conform closely to those in the scrip- 
tural song. But eight brief references carry the clear verbal im- 
print—E pithalamion, 176-177; The Faerie Queene, 11, 3, 24, 7-8, 
1, 3, 28, 1, m, 3, 29, 7-8, v1, 8, 42, 7-9; Colin Clouts Come Home 
Againe, 596, 600 and 608-609. The remaining citations—E£pi- 
thalamion, 22-25, 30-31, 43, 74, (possibly also 118-120) 167- 
175, and 372-374, The Faerie Queene, 11, 3, 24, 1-3, v1, 8, 42, 1-6; 
Amoretti, XV, LX11m1, Lxxv1 9-10, Lxxvit 2-8 (and possibly the 
adjurations of Lxx)—are interpenetrated with the distinctive 
technique and the characteristic flavor of the Song of Songs. 
These constitute Spenser’s demonstrable debt. The ultimate 
conclusion must then be this—that the influence of the imagery 
of Canticum Canticorum upon Spenser’s poetry, though ad- 
mittedly small, is far greater than uninvestigated or conditional 
supposition would have it be; that it emerges now and then, 
sometimes. nebulously, sometimes clearly, but always per- 
ceptibly, in the poet’s two tributes to his beloved, and in the de- 
scriptions of beautiful, chaste women in The Faerie Queene and 
Colin Clouts Come.Home Againe; in fine, that Spenser’s ‘“‘Canti- 
cum canticorum translated” is veritably translated into a new, a 
highly fragmentary and shadowy, but discernible form in the 
pages of his extant poetry. IsRAEL BAROWAY 

New York University 





“Regard yee me not that I am blacke; that the sun hath looked upon me.” 
She is swarthy because “the sonnes of my mother were against me; they made 
me the keeper of the vines. . . . ’ The desideratum of fairness, of course, is char- 
acteristic of most courtly poetry, but the combination of kindred circumstances 
—the wedding day, the connection with the bridal processions, and the sun as 
the agent which destroys the fairness of complexion—constitutes an interesting 
analogue. . 





THE NOBLE SAVAGE AND THE IDEA OF 
TOLERANCE IN HERDER’S BRIEFE ZU 
BEFORDERUNG DER HUMANITAT 


Just as the rationalistic Rousseau is often lost sight of in the 
consideration of his importance for the later Romantic move- 
ment, the rationalistic Herder is frequently ignored and em- 
phasis is placed on his “Sturm und Drang”’ period. But the great 
religion of humanitarianism, together with its corollary doc- 
trine of tolerance toward all peoples, civilized and uncivilized, 
is an important part of Herder’s thought in the /deen, and it 
becomes the principal theme of the Briefe zu Befirderung der 
Humanitat. That the figure of the Noble Savage should play 
an important part in the development of the ideas inherent in 
“Humanitit” is a natural expectation, when one considers the 
materials, described by Fairchild' and others, from which the 
eighteenth century constructed its conception of the savage. 
P. C. Weber, in a work entitled The American Indian in Im- 
aginative German Literature in the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century, has called attention to the chapter of the 7deen which 
deals with the American Indian. After summarizing this chap- 
ter, he writes: “It is interesting to note that Herder thus shows 
himself as a representative of the conception of the ‘gentle 
savage’ which was later upheld by the Romanticists.’” 

The work of Fairchild just mentioned contains less than one 
paragraph on the Noble Savage as he appears in Herder: 


The researches of men like Percy and Herder became fused with the impostures 
of MacPherson and the naturalistic philosophy of Rousseau to form a sort of 
bardic legend, in which primitive man is good because he sings and sings be- 
cause he is good.‘ , 


Now, aside from the fact that this is a rather summary dis- 
posal of one of the greatest geniuses in German literature, it does 
not tell the whole story. Camillo von Klenze, in a review of 


1 Hoxie Neale Fairchild, The Noble Savage, an Inquiry into a Phase of Ro- 
mantic Naturalism, New York: Columbia University Press, 1929. 

2P. C. Weber, The American Indian in Imaginative German Literature in 
the First Half of the Nineteenth Century, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1926. 

8 Ibid., p. 20. 

‘ Fairchild, op. cit., p. 62. 
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Fairchild’s work, pointed out the fact that the Noble Savage is 
used in German literature for spreading the idea oi universal 
tolerance, and mentioned Herder’s Jdeen as one of the works 
exemplifying such use. Numerous citations from the deen might 
be adduced to prove this point. In the following pages, however, 
it is my intention to examine the Briefe zu Befirderung der 
Humanitdt (1793-97), which contains, in my opinion, some of 
the best examples of Noble Savages in the entire works of 
Herder. 

The tenth collection of the Humanititsbriefe exhibits Her- 
der’s most passionate utterance of the humanitarian ideal. He 
is opposed, as in the Jdeen, to the forcible civilizing of savage 
tribes: 

Aber warum miissen Vilker auf Vélker wirken, um einander die Ruhe zu 


stéren? Man sagt, der fortgehenden Cultur wegen; wie gar etwas anders sagt 
das Buch der Geschichte.® 


North Asiatic nomads, Chaldeans, Phoenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, even the Greeks and Romans when they colonized, were 
guilty of cruelty in forcing their form of culture on a strange 


people; Attila’s Huns also tried to “civilize” the peoples they 
conquered. Even Christianity has been guilty of great cruelty: 


Selbst das Christenthum, sobald es als Staatsmaschine auf fremde Vilker wirkte, 
driickte sie schrecklich; bei einigen verstiimmelte es dergestalt ihren eigenthiim- 
lichen Charakter, dass keine anderthalbtausend Jahre ihn haben zurechtbringen 
mégen. Wiinschten wir nicht, dass z.B. der Geist der nordischen Vélker, der 
Deutschen, der Galen, Slaven u.f. ungestdrt rein aus sich selber 
hatte hervorgehen mégen?? 


And the Crusades—‘‘ Was niitzten sie dem Orient?” he asks. 
But the greatest cruelties have been performed by contempo- 
rary, or almost contemporary, Europeans: 


Was endlich ist von der Cultur zu sagen, die von Spaniern, Portu- 
giesen, Englindern und Hollaindern nach Ost- und Westin- 
dien, unter die Negern nach Afrika, in die friedlichen Inseln der Siidwelt 
gebracht ist? Schreien nicht alle diese Linder, mehr oder weniger, um Rache? 
Und um so mehr um Rache, da sie auf eine uniibersehliche Zeit in ein fortgehend- 
wachsendes Verderben gestiirzt sind. Alle diese Geschichten liegén in Reise- 
beschreibungen zu Tage; sie sind bei Gelegenheit des Negerhandels zur Sprache 


5 Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, cLvu, 93-98. 
* Herder, Werke, ed. Suphan, xvi, 221. 
7 Ibid., p. 222. 
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gekommen. Von den Spanischen Grausamkeiten, vom Geiz der Englander, von 
der kalten Frechheit der Hollander, von denen man im Taumel des Eroberungs- 
wahnes Heldengedichte schrieb, sind in unsrer Zeit Biicher geschrieben, die 
ihnen so wenig Ehre bringen, dass vielmehr wenn ein Europiischer Gesammt- 
geist anderswo als in Biichern lebte, wir uns des Ve rbrechens beleid- 
igter Menschheit fast vor allen Vélkern der Erde schimen miissten.’”* 


An enforced and strange culture, which does not proceed 
from an inner “Anlage,”’ is an oppressive one, if it does not com- 
pletely destroy. Herder expresses his sympathy for the South 
Sea Islanders brought to England: 

Ihr armen Schlachtopfer, die ihr von den Siidseeinseln nach England gebracht 


wurdet, um Cultur zu empfangen, ihr seyd Sinnbilder des Guten, das die 
Europier iiberhaupt andern Vélkern mittheilen!* 


All the cruelties visited by Europeans on simpler and more 
natural races are signs of overcultivation: 
Freilich sind wir, auch mit Thorheiten und Lastertaten, Werkzeuge in den 
Hianden der Vorsehung; aber nicht zu unserm Verdienst, sondern vielleicht eben 
dazu, dass wir durch eine rastlose, héllische Thatigkeit im gréssesten Reichthum 


arm, von Begierden gefoltert, von iippiger Triigheit entnervt, am geraubten 
Gift eckel und langweilig sterben.'° 


As illustrations of the nobility of the oppressed in contrast 
with the vice of the oppressors, Herder now introduces into the 
Humanitatsbriefe five original poems, sarcastically entitled 
Neger-Idyllen. The first, called Die Frucht am Baum, is a grue- 
some picture. Walking through a cedar forest, the poet hears a 
fearful groan. Looking up, he sees a cage, 


Umlagert von Raubvégeln, schwarz 
Umwiéilket von Insekten. .... 


In the cage is a half-dead Negro, with one eye cut out. 
Wasps suck the last blood from his ghastly wounds. Touched by 
pity, the poet fills a gourd and gives water to the dying wretch: 


oes Ra 
Rief jenes Achzen wieder, ‘Gift 
Darein thun, Gift! du weisser Mann! 
Ich kann nicht sterben.’ 


For two days this new Prometheus has been suspended in 
the tree, while in his master’s house there is dancing and fes- 


8 Idem. 10 Jbid., pp. 223-224. 
* Ibid., p. 223. “1 [bid., p. 224. 
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tivity. On arriving inside, the humane poet inquires about the 
circumstances which brought such a horrible punishment on the 
poor devi] outside. He learns that a white man—who now sits 
at the master’s table—had wished to seduce the victim’s mate, 
and that when the Negro protested, this punishment came 
forthwith. 

The next poem, Die rechte Hand,” is more interesting, con- 
taining as it does a Royal Slave, who rejoices in the name of 
Fetu. This princely captive was the son of an African king, be- 
fore being taken by the slave-traders. In captivity he was the 
comfort and solace of the other slaves, interceding for them with 
the cruel white master, but in vain: 

Einst als sein Herr, der weisse Teufel, wiitend 
Im Zorn der Sklaven Einem schnellen Tod 
Aussprach, trat Fetu bittend vor ihn hin, 


und zeigte seine Unschuld: “‘Widersprichst 
Du Mir? Du selbst, Du sollst sein Henker seyn.™ 


But the white devil doesn’t know the mettle of Fetu, who 
begs for a moment to prepare for the execution, and coming 
back, presents his amputated right hand to the white man. He 
would not be a fellow-slave’s executioner: 

... ‘Fodre, 
Gebieter, von mir was du willst; nur nichts 
Unwiirdiges.’ 


Er starb an seiner Wunde, 
Und seine Hand ward auf sein Grab gepflanzt.™ 


Quassi, the dusky hero of the next poem, Die Briider, is of 
less high lineage than Fetu. Child of a slave, he had been reared 
with his white master, and with him had been nursed at the 
breast of Quassi’s black mother. But the grown-up master turns 
against his foster-brother, while Quassi innocently believes the 
white man reciprocates the affection which has been Quassi’s 
greatest treasure. One day, for a small neglect of duty, Quassi 
is threatened by his childhood playmate with whipping at the 
cart’s tail. As if struck by lightning, he withdraws from his 
master’s sight, hoping that a coming festival will drive away the 
evil humors that seem to be troubling him. Then comes the festi- 


8 Tbid., p. 226. “4 Idem. 
8 Idem. 6 [bid., pp. 227-228. 
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val, and Quassi, secure in his faith in the goodness of his master, 
dares to appear in the courtyard in front of the enraged white 
man. The latter jumps at him like a tiger, but the white man is 
no match for the African, and after a struggle, Quassi draws a 
knife over his prostrate master. He speaks: 

... ‘Von Kindheit an mit Euch erzogen, 

In Knabenjahren Euer Spielgesell, 

Liebt’ ich Euch, wie mich selbst und glaubte mich 

Von Euch geliebet. Ich war Eure Hand, 

Eur Auge. Euer kleinster Vortheil war 

Mein eifrigster Gedanke Tag und Nacht: 

Denn das Vertraun auf Eure Liebe war 

Mein grisster Schatz auf dieser Welt. Ihr wisst, 

Ich bin unschuldig; jene Kleinigkeit, 

Die Euch aufbrachte, ist ein Nichts. Und Ihr, 

Thr drohtet mir mit Schindung meiner Haut. 

Das Wort kann Quassi nicht ertragen: denn 

Es zeigt mir Euer Herz.’ 


After this Shakespearean exordium, Quassi lets the knife 
plunge—not into the human tiger’s breast. No! He thrusts it 
into his own throat, and falling on his master, seizes him, 


Bestrémend ihn mit warmem Bruderblut. 


Quassi is a full-grown Noble Savage. His swan-song is thor- 
oughly true to type, and his noble action in sparing his cruel 
white foster-brother, choosing rather to reproach him by a melo- 
dramatic suicide, is also quite characteristic. On the whole, 
therefore, we can place Quassi among the best Nobility of Na- 
ture. 

Another Noble African, and this time a well-characterized 
Royal Slave, is Zimeo, son of Damiel, King of Benin and Onebo. 
Zimeo appears in the poem headed by his name. 

Zimeo had been sent by his father to the industrious little 
village of Onebo, where the corruption of the court might have 
less influence on him—for it seems that African courts, like 
European ones, are inclined to be hotbeds of wickedness. At 
Onebo he is under the tutelage of Matomba, a wise Negro chief, 
with whose daughter, Elavo, Zimeo falls in love. They marry 
and live blissfully in Onebo until one day all three, Zimeo, 
Elavo, and Matomba, are captured by a Portuguese raiding 


% Tbid., pp. 229-232. 
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party and carried off to Jamaica to be sold as slaves to the 
English planters. Years of heart-rending separation follow, until 
Zimeo joins a band of rebel slaves and makes an incursion into 
the plains. His influence is a restraining force among the furi- 
ous slaves; he counsels the avoidance of bloodshed, though he, 
of all men, has most reason to hate the whites. The rebels liber- 
ate slaves in the plains, and lo! among them he finds Matomba 
and Elavo, and more, his own son, yet unborn when the pair 
were separated, who has grown into a stalwart young man with 
wife and baby of his own. Consequently there is a highly touch- 
ing family reunion. No white man, says Herder, could describe 
the heartfelt gratitude of the liberated and reunited slaves. The 
story concludes: 

... Ofiihrete 

Ein freundlich Schiff sie bald zum Vater, der 

Den Sohn beweinet, hin gen Onebo, 

Den Ort der ersten Liebe, in die Luft 

Des siissen Vaterlandes Benin. 

Gratitude is a characteristic of the simple and innocent 
Negro, whether expressed toward his god Orissa, or toward the 
white man who treats him humanely. Witness the thankfulness 
of Jacob, the slave of the Quaker, Walter Mifflin, in the last of 
the Neger-Idyllen, entitled Der Geburtstag." 

The good Quaker has always treated his slave kindly, and 
proposes at the beginning of the poem, to manumit the loyal 
Jacob. The Negro will not hear of it. He has been happy, well 
treated, and would not know what to do with his freedom if he 
had it. But the master will accept of no such sacrifice. The two 
finally reach an agreement whereby the faithful Jacob may re- 
main in his service, but in the capacity of paid servant, until he 
can be placed on a thoroughly free and independent footing. 
The slave gratefully presses the hand of his master to his heart 
and cries: 

So lange dieses schlagt, schlagt’s fiir Euch! 
Nur heute feiern wir; und morgen frisch 
Zur Arbeit. Freud’ und Fleiss ist unser Fest. 

This last poem is probably intended as an object lesson; 
Herder had a high opinion of the Quakers, and is here concerned 
with showing the kindness of the Quakers in relief against the 


1” Tbid., pp. 233-234. 
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cruelty of other white people. On the whole, the Neger-Idyllen 
form an interesting group of anti-slavery poems. 

Continuing the prose discussion. Herder attacks all intoler- 
ant descriptions of uncivilized peoples: 
Was soll tiberhaupt eine Messung aller Vélker nach uns Europiern? Jene 
Nation, die ihr wild oder barbarisch nennt, ist im Wesentlichen viel mensch- 
licher als ihr; und wo sie unter dem Druck des Klima erlag, wo eine eigne Or- 
ganisation, oder besondre Umstinde im Laufe ihrer Geschichte ihr die Sinne 
verriickten; da schlage sich doch jeder an die Brust, und suche den Querbalken 
seines eignen Gehirnes. Alle Schriften, die den an sich schon unertriglichen Stolz 
der Europider durch schiefe, unerwiesene oder offenbar unerweisbare Behaupt- 
ungen ndhren;—verachtend wirft sie der Genius der Menschheit zurtick und 
spricht: ‘‘Ein Unmensch hat sie geschrieben!’’"™ 


He sees in Las Casas, Fénelon, the Abbé de St. Pierre, and 

especially in the latter’s namesake, Bernardin, the truly toler- 
ant writers: 
Thr edleren Menschen, von welchem Volk ihr seyd, Las Casas, Fenelon, 
ihr beiden guten St. Pierre, so mancher ehrliche Quacker, Montes 
quieu, Filangieri, deren Grundsadtze nicht auf Verachtung, sondern auf 
Schitzung und Gliickseligkeit aller Menschen-Nationen hinausgehen; ihr 
Reisenden, die ihr euch, wie Pages und andere, in die Sitten und Lebensart 
mehrerer, ja aller Nationen zu setzen wusstet, und es nicht unwerth fandet, 
unsre Erde, wie eine Kugel zu betrachten, auf der mit allen Klimaten und 
Erzeugnissen der Klimate, auch mancherley Vélker, in jedem Zustande, seyn 
miissen, und seyn werden, wer aus Eurer Mitte, von Eurer heilbringenden 
Denkart, giebt uns eine Geschichte derselben, wie wir sie bediirfen?™” 


This demand for a tolerant history or anthropological study, 
concludes the tenth and last collection of Humanitdtsbriefe, to 
which is added, “‘da es verschiedenen Lesern angenehm seyn 
méchte, etwas mehr zu héren,” a supplement, or “‘Nachschrift,” 
in which not only the writers mentioned, but also other apostles 
of tolerance are unstintedly praised. This ‘“Nachschrift” is in- 
teresting to us here because it contains several more Noble 
Savages. In a poem entitled Die Waldhiitte Herder versifies a 
story told by Dobrizhoffer in the latter’s De Abiponibus. The 
story is as follows: 

In the primitive forests of Paraguay some explorers find three 
lonely dwellers, the sole remnants of a village wiped out by 
smallpox. A mother, her twenty-year old son, and her fifteen- 
year-old daughter, constitute the colony, whose head, the 


18 Tbid., p. 237. 1% Tbid., pp. 237-238. 
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father of the children, has been unfortunately devoured by a 
tiger. Aripotija is the mellifluous name of the maiden, meaning 
“Aurora.”’ The three live simply, innocently, drinking only 
water, eating only fruits, herbs, and an occasional fowl shot 
by Aba, the youth, with self-fashioned bow and arrow. Aripotija 
also adds to the welfare of the family with the cultivation of 
pineapples and the gathering of wild honey. She makes friends 
with the wild birds and lives like Diana in the pure and virginal 
forest. 

The missionary priest, Dobrizhoffer, who is leading the ex- 
pedition, persuades the trio to remove from the jungle, although 
the gentle mother does not want to leave three wild pigs which 
would perish on the hot trip across the desert. She is finally 
persuaded, however, and takes the pigs along, which she tends 
touchingly on the journey until she dies under its hardships. 
Just before she dies she becomes a Catholic. Aripotija despairs, 
and withers away: 

Die Tochter, Aripotija, die Blithe 

Des Tages sonst, man kannte sie nicht mehr. 
Verbliihet war sie und verdorrt; sie folgte 

Der Mutter bald ins Grab. Ihr folgeten 

Viel Thriinen: denn sie war die Unschuld selbst.” 

And soon after Aripotija’s death comes her brother’s. The 
youth, long yearning for acceptance into the Christian fold, had 
importuned the priest to baptize him, telling of visions of his 
mother and sister which admonished him to be baptized. Al- 
most immediately after receiving his first communion, he dies. 
At the end of the poem, Herder asks: 


. .. Guter Vater, warum liessest 

Du nicht die Blumen, wo sie standen? und 
Erquicktest sie? Du hértest, was die Mutter 
Fir ihre Thierchen fiirchtete: ‘sie werden 
Verschmachten in der Sonne Glut!’ O lasset 
Doch jede Pflanze bliihen, wo sie bliiht! 

Die Schattenblume zehrt der Mittag auf." 


This pointed question is Herder’s only addition to the story 
as told by Dobrizhoffer,” of whom, as of other Jesuit mission- 
aries, he had a high opinion. Herder is simply less concerned 

% Tbid., p. 253. % [bid., pp. 254-255. 


® Martin Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, tr. by Sara Coleridge 
(London: J. Murray, 1822), 1, 88-96. 
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about the salvation of the souls of the three Noble Savages than 
he is about the great plan of evolution toward the ideal ‘‘Human- 
itat,”’ the plan for which we can see in the first and second parts 
of the Ideen. 

Another poem, following closely after Die Waldhiitte, is Der 
betrogene Unterhindler,* in which we find a Noble Red Man. 
This short poem can be quoted here in full: 

Als Irokesen und Franzosen sich 

In Canada bekriegten, lud der Feldherr 
Der Gallier die Irokesen-Haupter 

Zur Friedensunterredung. Ein beglaubter 
Missionar bewegte sie dazu 

In guter Meinung; doch der Feldherr fand 
Es rtihmlicher, die Irokesen-Hiupter 

In Ketten der Galere zuzusenden. 


Betiiubet von der unerhérten Schmach 
Entflammete die Nation. Da schlich 

Der Alteste der Wilden eilig zum 

Missionar: “Wir haben Dir vertraut, 

Und sind mit unerhértem Schimpf betrogen. 
Ich weiss, Du bist nicht Schuld daran; Du meinest 
Es redlich; doch nicht jeder Jiingling denkt 
In unsrer Nation wie ich. Drum flieh! 

Flieh, Fremder! Eher lass ich nicht von Dir, 
Bis ich Dich sicher weiss.’’—Er liess ihn iiber 
Die Grenze hin geleiten.—Edler Mann! 


The comment, ‘‘Edler Mann!” is sufficient. But the Iroquois 
are not only noble and generous. They once had, according to 
Loskiel, whom Herder cites as authority, a very practical plan 
for peace. The author of the Jdeen seems to have little faith in 
the practical value of Kant’s plan for peace as exposed in Zum 
ewigen Frieden. According to Herder, Kant’s plan is entirely too 
idealistic. Perhaps the Iroquois plan would work; here it is in 
its simplicity :4 

Delawares, Cherokees, and Iroquois being in a continuing 
state of belligerence, they became wearied of the eternal war- 
fare and yearned for peace. The Iroquois suggested the estab- 
lishment of a buffer-state. This state, the tribe of the Delawares, 
was to be the “Woman,” the other two ‘‘Men.”’ If either Cher- 


* xvii, 261. * Ibid., 262-265. 
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okees or Iroquois should harm the ‘“‘Woman,” the non-offending 
remaining tribe was to help the ‘‘Woman,” asking the offender, 
“Why do you strike the ‘Woman’?”’ If, on the other hand, the 
two “Men” should fight, the “Woman” should interfere, asking, 
“Why do you fight?” The “Woman” was not to start any wars 
at all; just what would happen if “she” did is not stated in the 
plan, but it is to be supposed that the ‘““Men” would effectively 
squelch her. According to Herder’s reporting of Loskiel, the 
plan succeeded admirably, but only for a time. However, says 
the author of the Humanitatsbriefe, “In einer Welt, in der dunkle 
Cabinette Kriege aufspinnen und fortleiten, ware alle Miihe 
der Friedensfrau verlohren.” 

In view of the fact that the rancor generated by Kant’s 
attack on the Ideen had never quite subsided in Herder’s mind, 
it is not going too far to assume that this amusing plan for peace 
is a direct jab at Kant. When one remembers the parodies on 
the Kantian “Begriffstabellen” to be found in Herder’s Meta- 
kritik, such an assumption does not appear unfounded. 

Rudolf Haym regards the period of composition of the 
Briefe zu Befirderung der Humanitat as the beginning of the 
decay of Herder’s literary activity.» The Briefe are loosely 
bound fragments. Their poetic inlays show a decay of taste and 
a lack of originality which had never characterized their author 
in his earlier works and which were not in evidence in the later 
Cid translations. The reason is, I think, to be found in the fact 
that the Humanititsbriefe were primarily intended as propa- 
ganda for the doctrines of tolerance and humanitarianism al- 
ready advanced by him in the Jdeen in a more abstract form. 
The Humanitdtsbriefe were more popular in nature; their poetic 
illustrations were intended to bring closer to ordinary mortals— 
as opposed to philosophers—the high moral virtues of the 
savage tribes described in Book VI of the Ideen zur Philosophie 
der Geschichte der Menschheit. Where the Ideen remain abstract, 
the Humanitatsbriefe are gratifyingly specific; where the former 
use prose, the “language of reason,’”’ the latter use poetry, the 
‘‘mother-tongue of the human race.” To a modern reader it 
seems that the ballad metre would have been more suitable 
for Herder’s purpose than blank verse. One must not forget, 


% Haym, Herder, 1, 471. 
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however, that in Herder’s conception of poetry the blank verse 
of Shakespeare is regarded as essentially a popular form, in 
sharp contradistinction to the rhymed hexameter of the French. 

The friendly, even enthusiastic, criticism of Las Casas and 
other friends of the savage is in line with the avowed purpose 
of the entire series of Humanitdtsbriefe. Taken strictly, this basis 
for criticism—the judging of literary works according to the 
good they have done humanity—is in close accordance with 
Christian Wolff. It will be remembered, by the way, that Wolff’s 
expulsion from Halle was primarily due to his speech in defense 
of the non-Christian Chinese and of the heathen but virtuous 
Hottentots. Herder’s espousal of the cause of the savage is in 
the best Wolffian tradition, that is to say, not at all connected 
with Romanticism nor with the bardic legend. On the other 
hand, Herder had attacked the complacency and self-glorifica- 
tion of the “‘Aufklarer,”’ because he was not at all convinced 
that the savage needed civilizing as much as the so-called civil- 
ized man needed it. His Utopia lay in the future, not in the “en- 
lightened”’ present of the eighteenth century, and his tolerance 
demanded that the uncivilized races be left alone to develop 
toward their own respective destinies. In the preaching of this 
tolerance, however, he was much closer to the Wolffians than 
to the later Romanticists. 

RoBERT T. CLARK, JR. 
Louisiana State University 





THE SOURCES OF THE JEASTE OF 
SYR GAWAYNE' 


Although conflicting assertions and speculations have been 
made with reference to the probable source of The Jeaste of Syr 
Gawayne (fifteenth century), no marshalling of the evidence has 
hitherto been attempted. Miss Jessie L. Weston, in connection 
with her theory of a great Gawain poem anterior to the extant 
Grail literature, says that The Jeaste is “obviously a confused 
rendering of the English tradition. ..’? Miss Lucy Allen 
Paton, concentrating her attention upon the story of Gawain’s 
son (who does not appear in The Jeaste of Syr Gawayne, and who 
is nowhere an essential part of the story which it tells), thinks 
that some features of The Jeaste are more primitive than the 
corresponding features of its nearest analogue, the tale of 
Gawain and the sister of Brandelis in the First Continuation of 
Chrétien’s Perceval.? W. H. Schofield* says that The Jeaste is 
“probably drawn from incidents in an (Anglo-Norman?) poem 
akin to the source of the Perceval of Wauchier de Denain [i.e. 
the First Continuation].” Most commentators on the poem, 
however, have been content to derive it from the First Continu- 
ation of Chrétien’s Perceval.’ But the story of The Jeaste is told 
twice in the Continuation, and there has been no general agree- 
ment as to which of these versions is more closely related to the 
English poem.*® 

It is the purpose of the present note to compare The Jeaste 


1 Ed. by Sir Frederic Madden, Syr Gawayne; a Collection of Ancient Ro- 
mance-Poems (London, 1839), pp. 207-223. 

2 The Legend of Sir Perceval (London, 1906-1909), 1, 285. 

5 Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, Radcliffe College 
Monographs, No. 13 (Boston, 1903), p. 183. 

* English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer (London, 1921), 
p. 228. 

5 Madden, of. cit., p. 349; Anna Hunt Billings, A Guide to the Middle Eng- 
lish Metrical Romances, Yale Studies in English IX (New York, 1901), p. 213; 
James Douglas Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Hesperia, vit1-1x, 
Géttingen and Baltimore, 1923), 11, 98; John Edwin Wells, 4 Manual of the 
Writings in Middle English (New Haven, 1926), p. 69. 

* Madden, p. 350, attributes The Jeaste to the second, or “Rape” version; 
Billings, loc. cit., has the same opinion; Miss Weston, Joc. cit., says that it is a 
hard question to determine, but that The Jeaste “seems more in harmony with” 
the first, or “Seduction” form of the story. 
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of Syr Gawayne with both versions contained in the First Con- 
tinuation, and to show by that comparison, first, that if the 
English poem is derived from the Continuation, it is from both 
forms of the story contained in it, and, second, that the evidence 
for the confusion in The Jeaste of the two extant Old French 
versions is of such a nature that it is unnecessary to seek any 
other source for the English poem. 
The opening of The Jeaste is lost; the fragment begins: 


And sayde, “I dreede no threte; 

I haue founde youe here in my chase,” 

And in hys armes he gan her brace, 

With kyssynge of mowthes sweete. 

There Syr Gawayne made such chere, 

That greate frendeshyp he founde there, 

With that fayre lady so gaye; 

Such chere he made, and suche semblaunce 
That longed to loue, he had her countenaunce, 
With oute any more delaye.’ 


He had not tarried with her long when a strong knight came to the pavilion, 
and told Gawain that he did evilly to lie by his daughter. He ordered Gawain to 
arm himself, and rejected his offer to make amends. They fought; Gawain over- 
threw him, and forced him to yield and agree not to harm the maid nor to bear 
arms against himself. Syr Gylberte (the maiden’s father) then went his way on 
foot, his horse being gone “‘downe the valaye.’”’ (The combat apparently took 
place at some distance from the pavilion: “Aboue on the mountayne.”) He 
stopped to rest under a tree, and there one of his sons, Syr Gyamoure found him, 
and learned that his father had been overcome and that he had lost his horse. 
Gyamoure then went to the pavilion where Gawain was again embracing the 
girl. Gawain offered to make amends, but his offer was rejected by Gyamoure 
who then met the same fate as his father. This process was repeated with the 
second brother, Syr Tyrry. The third, Syr Brandles, was more formidable. 
Gawain not only asked to be allowed to make amends, but pointed out that he 
had 

.. . bene be-stad to daye full soore, 

Shame yt were to proue me any moore. 


Brandles, however, insisted upon avenging his father and his brothers, and 
fought with Gawain until it became too dark. Then they swore to each other: 


In that place we mete, farre or nere, 
Euen there as ether other may fynde; 
Euen so we shall do the battayle vtterlye. 


Gawain had lost his horse, and was forced to proceed on foot. Therefore he cut 


7 I am indebted for the re-punctuation of these lines to Professor Roscoe 
E. Parker. 
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his armor away. Syr Brandles returned to his sister, and beat her severely, 
with the result that she ran away and was never seen by him again. Sir Gawain 
made a weary journey on foot back to court. He told all his adventure to the 
king, but he never met Brandles again, of which both he and Brandles were glad. 


The first version of this story in the Continuation of Chré- 
tien’s Perceval occurs as an episode® in “The Siege of Brun de 
Branlant.” I shall call this version The Seduction.® 


During the siege of Branlant Gawain is wounded. Before he is quite recovered 
he rides out of the camp fully armed in order to try his strength. After entering 
a wood, where, under the influence of the fine weather and the singing of the 
birds, he finds himself cured of his wound, he rides on until he comes to a pavilion 
occupied by a maiden on a bed. When she is convinced that the intruder is Sir 
Gawain she promptly, and at her own initiation, surrenders her favors to him. 
When Gawain departs he promises to return, but he has not gone far when the 
damsel’s father, Nores de Lis, rides up to the pavilion. He greets his daughter 
as “pucele,” but she does not answer. When he changes his salutation to “‘fille,” 
however, she replies: 

Vostre fille sui, n’est pas gas; 

Mais puciéle ne sui-je pas. 


When she explains that her changed condition is due to Sir Gawain, Nores de 
Lis rides after Gawain and accuses him of having killed his brother and violated 
his daughter. Gawain offers to make amends, but says he is ready to defend him- 
self against the charge of treason. They fight, and Nores de Lis is mortally 
wounded. Gawain rides on. The damsel’s brother, Brandelis, now comes up to 
the pavilion, and, like his father, gets no response when he greets the girl with 
“pucele.” He is successful with “suer,” and learns that Gawain has been with 
her. He rides after Gawain, and comes upon his father, who tells him that Ga- 
wain is responsible for his wounds, and asks him to go after his horse. But 
Brandelis continues to pursue Gawain, whom he overtakes and accuses of the 
deaths of his uncle and his father, and of the deflowering of his sister. Gawain 
says that he is ready to make amends, but that he will defend himself against 
the charge of treason. The ensuing combat goes badly for Gawain, but Brandelis, 
seeing that he is suffering from old wounds, offers to postpone the conclusion on 
condition that he shall be privileged to attack Gawain in the first place that he 


® Ch. Potvin, ed., Perceval le Gallois ou le Conte du Graal (Mons, 1866-1871), 
ut, ll. 11839-12405, 

* The manuscripts which give it in full do not vary widely from each other. 
I have collated the Mons manuscript as printed by Potvin, and B.N. 794, and 
B.N. 12576 (employing the Modern Language Association rotographs). My 
summary follows Mons. On the allusion to (rather than recapitulation of) the 
episode which occurs in the Montpellier manuscript and in B.N. 1429, see 
Potvin’s notes to lines 11841, 11986, and 12391. The most detailed study of the 
manuscripts is by Hugo Waitz, Die Fortsetsungen von Chrestiens’ Perceval le 
Gallois nach den Pariser Handschriften, Strassburg, 1890. Cf. Jessie L. Weston, 
op. cit., passim, and particularly pp. 298-304. 
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finds him again, whether the latter is armed or unarmed. To this Gawain agrees, 
and, having attended to his wounds as best he could, he painfully makes his 
way back to Arthur’s camp. Brandelis returns to his father whom he finds dead. 
The narrator says that he will now take leave of Brandelis and his beautiful 
sister, only remarking that the latter is pregnant. 


The second version, which I shall call The Rape, occurs as 
an episode” in the ‘‘Chastel Orguellous” section of the Continu- 
ation. The manuscripts differ considerably ;"' my summary fol- 
lows Mons which appears to be the most consistent with itself. 


Arthur and his knights are on the way to Chastel Orguellous to rescue Giflet 
fis Do who is held captive there. Gawain rides ahead to seek shelter. He comes 
to an apparently untenanted castle, in the hall of which a meal is prepared. To 
this hall he conducts Arthur and the rest of the company, and they prepare to 
eat. But Gawain looks through an open door into a chamber and sees a shield 
hanging there. Immediately he jumps up and arms himself. Arthur demands the 
reason for his strange behavior, and swears that he will not eat until Gawain 
explains. Gawain says that five years before, after a Pentecostal feast at Bran- 
lant, he had set out in search of adventure. On the third day he came to a hermi- 
tage where he heard mass and was given food. After leaving the hermitage he 
rode until he came to a pavilion in which he found a maiden asleep. He awoke 
her with kisses, and, despite her protestations, and her warning that he would 
fare ill with her father and brothers, who were powerful knights, he raped her. 
She fainted in his arms, and while he was holding her, her brother came to the 
tent. He refused to believe that the intruder was Sir Gawain, or to accept his 
offer to marry his sister. They fought, near the tent, and Gawain killed him. 
The damsel fainted again, and while Gawain was trying to revive her, her father, 
Mélians de Lis, came up. He saw the body of his son, learned from his daughter 
what had happened, and refused to accept Gawain’s statement of his identity, or 
his offer to marry the damsel; he was slain by Gawain. Gawain made another 
attempt to revive and console the aggrieved girl, but he was interrupted by the 
arrival of a huge knight who said that if he had come first events would have 
been different, but that now he must avenge his father and brother. They 
fought, and Gawain was about to be overcome when he stopped to ask his 
formidable opponent for his name. The latter replied that he was Brandelis, 
that his brother was Morre de Lis, and his father Mélians de Lis. Gawain then 
told him that if he (Brandelis) did succeed in killing him he would get no glory 
of it, for no one would believe that Gawain could be overcome, and he sug- 
gested that they postpone their combat until they could finish it before witnesses 


10 Potvin, ll. 16645-18200. 

"For discussions of the manuscripts see note 9 above. This episode is 
translated by Jessie L. Weston in Sir Gawain and the Lady of Lys, David Nutt, 
1907. She followed B.N. 12576 apparently to about page 34 (‘Fair Sire, ye 
followed me . . .””), after which her translation follows B.N. 794 to about page 38 
(“Then we betook us to our swords .. .”) where she returned to B.N. 12576. 
The relation of the several versions of this episode to each other and to The 
Seduction is being treated in a study which I have in preparation. 
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either in Brandelis’s own castle or at Arthur’s court. To this Brandelis agreed, 
but with the condition that he was to be privileged to attack Gawain wherever 
he found him again whether Gawain was armed or not. Since then, Gawain tells 
the king, he has not encountered Brandelis, but the shield which he has just seen 
hanging in the chamber is Brandelis’s, and it has a fragment of Gawain’s own 
lance, with his gonfanon," still sticking in it. A little dog enters the hall, and 
Kay follows it into a garden where he finds Brandelis and all his people. The 
latter is overjoyed to learn that Gawain is within, and rushes to the hall, where 
he fights with the reluctant Gawain. His sister sends the son who has been born 
to her as a result of her meeting with Gawain to intercede, first for Gawain, and 
later, when the tide of battle has turned, for Brandelis. Arthur finally makes 
peace. They sojourn several days at the castle of Brandelis, and then, accom- 
panied by their host, set out for Chastel Orguellous. 


When we compare the English poem with the two accounts 
in the Perceval we find that it agrees with The Rape against The 
Seduction in several important details. The maiden, while not 
forced, as in The Rape, is not represented as unprotesting and 
willing from the first as she is in The Seduction. On the contrary 
she seems to have warned Gawain of the prowess of her father 
and brothers, as she does in The Rape. Her father and brothers 
discover Gawain in the pavilion and order him to arm himself, 
and do not overtake him on the road as they do in The Seduc- 
tion. As in The Rape, no mention is made of Gawain’s having 
been previously wounded. At the end, the assertion that Gawain 
told his adventure to the King corresponds with the situation in 
The Rape, and the line, 


And after that tyme they neuer mette more, 
is probably a translation of 
Ains puis en nul liu nel trovai. (1. 17,502) 


Furthermore the passage in The Rape where Brandelis says: 


Ce jor, quant vous m’arés ocis, 

S’arés les. III. mellors conquis 

Que on séust en nule terre; 

Mais ne vos faut encore guerre; 

Se Dex me voet. I. poi aidier, 

Jou les porai moult bien vengier; 

Tant somes mat, las et sanglant, 

Ne duerra pas longement 

La bataille, cou saciés vos; 

L’un covient morir de nos dous. (ll. 17459-68) 


seems to lie back of Sir Terrye’s speech: 
Mons (I. 17513) reads “‘son gonfanon.” B.N. 794 reads “mon confanon.” 
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Thou haste to-day wonne thre knyghtes, 

The father, and two sonnes, that well fyghtes, 
Worshypfullye vnder thy shyelde; 

And yf thou maye wynne our eldest brother, 
I call thee the best knyght, and none other, 
That euer fought in fyelde, etc. (Il. 281-286). 

On the other hand, there are several respects in which The 
Jeaste is closer to The Seduction. Both cover the same ground 
(whatever the missing portion of The Jeaste may have been, it 
cannot have corresponded with the arrival at Brandelis’s castle 
as told in The Rape), and are told in the third person. The 
maiden is not actually raped. The father is the first to arrive 
upon the scene. He is not killed, but he speaks to his son when 
the latter comes up, and mentions the loss of his horse. The 
combats take place at some distance from the pavilion, thus 
making possible the conversation between the new arrivals and 
those who have previously been overcome, before the new- 
comers reach the tent (corresponding in this respect with The 
Seduction, although the discovery of Gawain in the tent each 
time follows The Rape). Gawain’s painful return to Arthur’s 
court resembles his return to the camp before Bralant in The 
Seduction. There is, furthermore, a verbal resemblance between 
the following passages: 


Mon pére avés navré 4 mort 

Et ma serour despuchelée; 

Mar le véistes onques née, 

Car a morir vos en covient. (Il. 12248—51) 


Thou hast hurte my father to-daye, 
And layne by my syster, that fayre may, 
Therfore thy deathe ys dyght. (Il. 128-130) 

If The Jeaste of Syr Gawayne goes back to the Continuation 
of the Perceval it is clear that it represents the work of someone 
who was familiar with both The Rape and The Seduction. That 
he omitted many of the best features of the larger and better 
Rape version, and even the bit about the girl’s refusal to answer 
to “pucele” from The Seduction (which would have fitted the 
tone of The Jeaste nicely) can only be explained by supposing 
that the English author, or whoever recited the story to him, 
or both, had a bad memory and bad literary taste. The Jeaste 
is certainly not the work of an author who had manuscripts of 
both Old French versions before him, and who tried to combine 
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the virtues of both or to make them consistent. For there is no 
plan or purpose about the way the two versions are combined. 
What we have is an erratic jumble which cannot be the result 
of direct written transmission. 

Nor can the English fragment be easily explained by suppos- 
ing it to be derived from some lost romance independent of the 
Continuation. The parallels between the Jeaste and both Old 
French versions are so close that we must suppose that it goes 
back ultimately to them, or to their source; and these parallels 
include such unimportant mechanical details that derivation 
from a common source is highly improbable. The English author 
seems to have learned of the arrival of the damsel’s father and 
brothers at the pavilion from The Rape, and of Brandelis’s en- 
counter with his wounded father from The Seduction. These 
scenes were inconsistent with each other, depending upon a 
series of combats at the pavilion in one case, and upon Gawain’s 
being overtaken after his departure in the other. Both could not 
have existed in the source of the Old French versions. In some 
way, but certainly not through a manuscript of the Continua- 
tion which was before him when he wrote, both forms reached 
the English author from the Continuation. He may have read 
them at an earlier date, but more probably he had heard them 
recited. To reconcile the inconsistent scenes he rather vaguely 
implied that in each case the damsel’s avenger went to a spot 
some distance from the tent before fighting, after which Gawain 
returned to the tent. This is certainly a crude makeshift on the 
part of an author who had two accounts jumbled in his mind. 
It is, I think, inconceivable that such an elaborate scheme for 
the combats could have existed in the source of the Perceval 
versions." R. E. BENNETT 

Illinois Wesleyan University 


It is interesting to note that the three main episodes in the “Chastel 
Orguellous” section of the Perceval, Kay and the Spit, Gawain and Brandelis, 
and the Siege of Chastel Orguellous, are represented in English. Golagros and 
Gawane consists of the first and third, and The Jeaste of Syr Gawayne covers 
part of the second. Dr. Paul J. Ketrick (The Relation of Galagros and Gawane to 
the Old French Perceval, Catholic University of America diss. [Washington, 
1931,] p. 109) gives an adequate explanation for the omission of the Gawain- 
Brandelis story in Golagros and Gawane. “It was,” he says, “obviously the 
intention of the Scottish poet to eliminate the love element which exists in the 
French version.” 





THE DUAL PERSONAL PRONOUNS IN GERMANIC 


From the point of view of mechanical analysis the entire 
paradigm of the dual first person is clear enough, and much is 
clear also historically. Thus the equivalence of the nom. Goth. 
OSax. OE. wit Olcel. vit with Lith. védu is generally accepted, 
and this form in turn is analyzed as a compound of IE *ye with 
the numeral ‘two.’ Cf. Brugmann, Gr.” 2.2.412. As to the oblique 
cases, Streitberg, Urger. Gram. 264, refers the un- which is the 
basis of all of them to an IE *g-, which is connected with the g 
of the plural *#s=Goth. uns dat. acc. On the other hand the 
-k of *n-k Goth. ugk acc. OSax. OE. unc dat. acc. is considered 
to be the particle *ke IE *ge, which also occurs in Goth. mik etc. 
= Gr. *ywe-ye. We could add that the -is of e.g. the Goth. dat. 
acc. ugkis is the same as of the plural wns-is, that the -it of the 
OE. acc. unc-it is the same as of the nom. dual wit, that the -ara 
of the Goth. gen. ugk-ara is the same as of the plural gen. uns- 
ara, and analogously the dual forms of all Germanic dialects. 
In this way we have correctly analyzed the entire dual paradigm 
into elements also known otherwise, without, however, having 
given any indication of the real history of these forms, for of all 
these elements only the *ye of the nom. wi-t could have had a 
separate existence. 

Particularly important in establishing the real history of the 
Germanic dual first person is the fact that the *un IE *y which is 
at the basis of all the oblique cases is apparently an abstraction 
which never existed independently anywhere else in IE territory. 
It looks like the weak root grade corresponding to the lengthened 
grade of the av. md acc. dat. gen. and Gr. »# nom. acc., but since 
neither of the presupposed normal grades *ne or *no is found, 
we have no right to conclude that they must have existed,' and 
we can be quite certain that the shorter *y is abstracted from the 
longer *gs by some proportional analogy. Thus *g#:*g#s Goth. 
uns =*nd:*nds. This would mean that at some time between the 


1 That is to say, we cannot be sure that *nd is really a lenghtened instead of 
a normal root grade unless we find clear and old examples of the normal grade 
from which it is supposed to have been derived. We cannot draw this conclusion 
from the existence of the various grades in *nds, *nos, and *ps, for we do not 
know that the *nd of *nds and of *né are originally identical and that the 
resemblance is not due to secondary contaminations. In fact, the difference as 
to the existence of the ablaut grades speaks distinctly for the latter alternative. 
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period of IE unity and the pre-Germanic period, when IE *nds 
acc. dat. gen. pl. still existed beside the weak grade *gs which 
later became the only Germanic form, it brought after itself by 
analogy a weak grade *# for the corresponding dual form beside 
the IE *né found in Gr. va. 

After this beginning the rest is clear enough. This *# became 
*nk Goth. ugk OSax. OE. unc in the acc. through influence of 
the acc. sing. Goth. OIcel. OSax. mi-k OHG mi-h, whether or 
not the -k? represents the particle found in Gr. ye. In the next 
place this *#k Goth. ugk displaced *p also in the genitive and 
dative, for the latter had also served for all three cases. As 
genitive *k then gave way to forms derived from it after the 
pattern of the gen. pl., e.g. Goth. ugkara after unsara, OE. uncer 
after dser. Similarly no doubt Olcel. okkar after *ossar, but the 
latter gave way to the actually extant vdr related to the nom. 
vér. OSax. uncero presupposes the pl. *asero beside dser, or else 
an original *wncer received its final -o directly from nominal 
genitives plural like hobo. 

In the dat. acc. *gk persisted in OE. OSax. unc, and in Goth. 
ugk (acc. only), although in the accusative OE. uncit, with -it 
from the nom. wit, existed alongside of the older unc. In the 
Goth. dative ugkis (=Olcel. okkr) the -is came from the dat. pl. 
unsis, which in turn got it from the dat. sing. mis. For a while 
therefore Goth. ugk and ugkis must have co-existed in dative 
use, and this led to ugkis beside ugk also as accusative, and then 
ugk disappeared in dative use. 

The first person dual thus reveals its history completely after 
once the origin of its base un- is clear. On the other hand the 
second person dual presents several puzzling problems, although 
the influence of the corresponding forms of the first person is 
evident because of the almost complete parallelism of the oblique 
cases. 

As far as the nominative is concerned, the second person 
also is not obscure. Just as *ye ‘we two’ became *ye-t= Lith. 
vé-du, so *iu ‘you two’ should have yielded *ju-t=Lith. ju-du, 
and if Goth. *jué is correctly reconstructed, it is the only direct 
descendant of this form, while Olcel. it, OE. git, and OSax. git 


2 It is possible e.g. that the -k of Goth. mi-k is due to the nom. #k, or in 
IE times *me-g got its -g from *eg ‘I’. Cf. Lang. 6.169. 
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were assimilated to wit of the first person (Streitberg 265). 
Whether Goth. *jué should not, however, rather be *jit, is not 
as certain as appears at first sight, and as is believed by German- 
ists.* It is impossible from a@ priori considerations to determine 
whether the associations between the second dual and the second 
plural jus were stronger or weaker than between the second dual 
and the first dual wit, and if the latter were predominant, Goth. 
*jit is more probable than *jué. Moreover, it will appear below 
that Germanic *jit is a necessary presupposition for the analogy 
which in all probability gave rise to the base inc for the oblique 
cases of the second dual, and this fact favors Gothic *jit, since 
it also uses *ink-, and we have no reason for assuming that after 
it once had known *ji#, it subsequently changed it to *jut. 

The origin of this *ink- in fact is the crux of the difficulties 
in the interpretation of the entire paradigm. Since no other IE 
language has anything even remotely comparable (Streitberg, 
loc. cit.), it must be of Germanic origin, and the parallelism 
of the forms of the first and second persons implies that some- 
how or other the base unk- of the former was the pattern for 
ink- of the latter. But whence the i, and what kind of an analogy 
could have created the stem *in-k? Professor Lotspeich, Journ. 
Engl. Germ. Phil. 30.150, suggests the following, calling it a 
phonetic analogy: *we-t (nom. 1. pers.) : *un-k (acc. dat. 1. pers.) 
=*ju-t (nom. 2. pers.): *in-k (acc. dat. 2. pers.). It will be seen 
at once that Mr. Lotspeich is here close to a real solution of the 
puzzling problem, but also that the proportion is impossible as 
it stands, for *yet (wit) and *ju-t are parallel in no way except 
that they both end in -t. But the moment we assume pre-Ger- 
manic *fit (<*je-t) instead of *jut, the proportion, although still 
subtle, is perfect: *wet (wit): *un-k=*jet (jit): *in-k. Undoubt- 
edly, therefore, we here find a contributory, or more probably 
the major, cause of the abstraction of *in-k as the base of the 
second person dual, although, where conditions are so complex, 
we must admit that also other analogies of which no one has 
thought, may have played their part. 

This *in-k remained where the corresponding *un-k did, sc. in 
OSax. OE. acc. dat. inc, beside which, acc. only, OE. incit, 
after the nom. i, as 1. pers. uncit after wit. In Gothic there 


* Cf. e.g. Braune, Got. Gram. 66. 
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is no trace of *igk, but iggist (=Olcel. ykkr), originally a dative 
with -is like ugkis and unsis, displaced it both as dative and ac- 
cusative. In the genitive Goth. igg-ara, Olcel. ykk-ar, and OE. 
inc-er all received their endings from the plurals, sc. izw-ara, 
yo(u)-ar, éow-er, as the corresponding forms of the first person. 

The Germanic duals thus show themselves to be due to a 
purely Germanic process, sc. in the first person by the analogical 
abstraction of the shorter *g>un- from the *ys uns of the plural, 
in case of the second person by creation of an analogical base 
*in-k patterned after *un-k of the first. It is a sample of the 
analogical creation of entire new paradigms out of old material. 


WALTER PETERSEN 
University of Chicago 


‘ The explanation for the appearance of Goth. g (i.e. ky) instead of & in 
iggis and iggara is the association of the dual with the corresponding plural 
forms. Thus iggis i.e. igk-wis got its entire ending from iz-wis, ig-gara i.e. 
igk-wara from is-wara. The correctness of this assumption is borne out by the 
fact that e.g. both iggis and iswis occur in Gothic, but neither in other Germanic 
dialects. For izwis see Lang. 6. 183. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE S-ENDINGS OF THE 
PRESENT INDICATIVE IN ENGLISH 


The first texts of any size' in which the s-endings of the 
present indicative in English are found are the late Northum- 
brian texts, Rushworth,’ the Lindisfarne Gospels, and the Dur- 
ham Ritual in the forms pres. ind. 3rd. sg. -es, -as; pl. -as, -igas, 
etc., beside forms with the normal OE j/-endings: -ed, -ad; 
-a0,-igad, etc. It is from the conditions in these three texts, 
therefore, that we must hope to explain the origin of the s- 
endings. The most recent detailed study of these endings is 
that of E. Holmqvist in his book, On the History of the English 
present Inflections particularly -th and -s* and from the data 
given in this book‘ the following table, showing the distribution 
of the s-endings in Rit., in each separate Gospel of Lind., in 
St. Luke’s Gospel in Ru’®. and in Ru’. as a whole, may be com- 
piled: 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE S-ENDINGS 








3rd sg. ist pl. 2nd pl.§ : pl. (all). 





Total] % |Total| % Total % % \Totall % 
No. | ins | No. No. | ins | No. | i No. 





Rit. 10.4 





Lind. Mt. 76 . 87 








Lind. Mk. 41 3| 135 | 65 | 112 | 37.5 











Lind. L. 216 | 31.4| 174 24.1 











Lind. J. 423 198 | 52 | 69 | 37.7 





Lind. total  |1350 3| 939 | 63.7| 546 | 49.6|1534 

















Rut. L, 253 | 17 66.7| 162 | 40 | 109 | 24.7| 280 














Ru®. total’ 700 | 21.4 | | | 





1 Actually the first occurrence of an s-ending is in the form pl. imp. ‘gebides’ 
in the Urswick inscription (see B. Dickins, Leeds Studies in English and Kindred 
Languages, 1, 19). 

* Abbreviated Ru*., Lind., Rit. 
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The interpretation of these statistics is of course primarily 
a mathematical problem, not a philological one, of which the 
detailed discussion would be out of place here. It will therefore 
be sufficient to say that, from the statistical point of view, the 
proportion of s-endings is ‘significantly’ greater in the plural 
(taken as a whole) than in the singular, and in the 2nd pl. than 
in the 3rd pl.? 

Four different theories to explain the s-endings in Northum- 
brian have been put forward: 

I. It has been suggested that the forms in s are simply due to 
a sound-change [6] >[s].§ This theory is summarily dismissed by 
Holmqvist for two reasons: (a) In words such as fdstrad, mined, 
innod no forms in s are recorded. But this cannot be taken as 
evidence against the theory for in such words 3 might well have 
been reintroduced analogically from the oblique cases; thus the 
words heofon, H @den are not found without » in Northumbrian 
although final » has been lost phonologically in this dialect.® At 
first sight a more serious objection than that raised by Holmqvist 
would seem to be the fact that no forms in -s are found in the 
words wid, mid'® where there could be no question of analogical 





* For the conditions in later English it will be sufficient if a general reference 
to this work is given; note that H.C. Wyld (A History of Modern Colloquial 
English, p. 336) and W. F. Bryan (Modern Language Review, xv1, 324) wish to 
explain the curious spreading of the s-endings into standard English as being 
due to the influence of is. 

‘Pp. 7, 13. 

5 Approximate. 

® Including pl. imp. 

’ The striking differences in the proportion of s-endings in the different 
gospels of Lind. (and the large question of whether they indicate a difference in 
dialect [see my forthcoming Studies in the Accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels}) 
do not concern us in the present context, for the two statements above are true 
whether we treat the four gospels as four separate texts or as one. 

5 This suggestion is found as early as 1846 (see R. Garnett, Proceedings of 
the Philological Society 11, 18); see also M. Heyne, Kurze Laut- und Flexionslehre 
der aligermanischen S prachst imme,p.122; C.F. Koch, Historische Grammatik der 
englischen Sprache, 1, 335. 

* See R. Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek, Par. 254.2c; and for a similar 
phenomenon in later English (e.g. Mn.E. maid, maiden; eve, even) R. Jordan, 
Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, Par. 170. 

10 wid was of course pronounced with [6] not [@] at this date; cf. Goth. 
wipbra. OS withar; the [6] in Mn.E. with is due to a later change (see O. Jes- 
persen, A Modern English Grammar, 1, 201.) 
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reintroduction of 3. But in cases where a change affecting final 
consonants is concerned, monosyllables frequently show a special 
development. Thus in Gmc. final d was lost, e.g., in OHG 
gilthho as compared to forms such as Sct. paScdé ‘after,’ but in 
monosyllables it was not; hence OHG daz= Sct. tt." 

We can therefore say that if a change of [6] to [s] took place 
in English the absence of forms such as *mdnes, *wis is not sur- 
prising. (b) ‘Such a sound-change is without parallels in the re- 
corded history of English.’”’"” But since the change postulated 
only affects final J it is natural that it should be without paral- 
lels for final ) only occurs in the verbal forms under discussion 
and in words such as méned, wid where the absence of forms ins 
is very natural. 

Holmaqvist’s two objections to this theory are therefore not 
valid. Moreover the change [@]>[s] (also [8]>[z])" is very 
common in other languages. The following examples may be 
quoted: 

1. In the Laconian dialect of Greek @ became o at a very 
early date; thus podowde.=pieife' and hence in the Tsaconian 
dialect of Mn. Greek o occurs for 0; e.g., cepe= Oépos ‘summer.’ 
In the dialect of Terra d’Otranto @ has given ¢ initially but s 
medially; hence liséri=).0ap: ‘stone,’ for example.” 

2. Romance d first gave 0 in many of the separate languages 
and was then lost in most of them. But in Provengal this d 
normally appears as z, which shows that the 6 (directly evi- 
denced in texts such as St. Brendan) must have become z; hence 
Provengal preza= Lat. praeda.* 

3. Breton z corresponds to Welsh [6], []; e.g., Breton pez 
‘thing,’ bez ‘grave’= Welsh peth, bedd."" 

4. In Hungarian the Pr. Finno-Ugrian weak-grade 6 in the 
consonantal gradation series {od appears as z; thus Hungarian 


See K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, Par. 360. 

3 Pp. 3. 

13 For the phonetic explanation of the change see P. Passy, Etude sur les 
changements phonétiques et leurs caractéres généraux, Par. 337. 

M4 See K. Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, p. 105. 

% See A. Thumb, Handbuch der neugriechischen V olkss prache, Par.20, note 1. 

16 See W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, 1, Par. 436. 

17 See J. Loth, Chrestomathie bretonne, p. 184. 
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kéz ‘hand’: Cheremiss kidem, kadem ‘my hand’ Norwegian Lap- 
pish gen. sg. Giedd with the weak grade as compared to Ostjak 
ket, k’o't’. Vogul kat. Cheremiss (nom. sg.) kat, kit. Finnish 
(stem) kdte-. Norwegian Lappish nom. sg. Giéstd. Swedish Lap- 
pish nom. sg. kéesta."® 

5. In Pr. Semitic there were two different types of interdental 
spirants: ), 8 and Pp, 9.'° These four consonants are only pre- 
served intact in Arabic; in the other languages sound-changes 
have taken place and in many cases the sounds 5s, 2, $, 3 have 
been produced; thus: 


Pr. Sem. ): Arabic bayr= Ethiopic sdr ‘bull.’ 

Pr. Sem. J: Arabic Pill-; cf. Ethiopic geldlét. Hebrew sél. 
Assyrian gillu ‘shade.’ © 

Pr. Sem. 3: Arabic dakara = Ethiopic zakara. Hebrew sdchar. 
Assyrian zakdru ‘remember, notify, name.’ 

Pr. Sem. 3: Arabic (Bedouin) garr(at)=Hebrew sdr(a). 
Assyrian sarru, sirritu. masc. ‘enemy’; fem. ‘secondary wife.’° 

Thus it is clear that this first explanation of the s-forms is 
extremely probable. 


II. It has been suggested™ that the forms in -s are due to 
analogy: the regular form of the 2nd sg. pres. ind. in -es was used 
for the 3rd sg. and finally this form was extended from the 3rd 
sg. to the pl. Whatever the intrinsic probability of this sugges- 
tion may be, Holmqvist™ has shown conclusively that the forms 
in -s cannot be explained in this way; for in all the texts the s- 
forms occur much more frequently in the plural than they do in 
the singular (see above) and hence it is not probable that they 
were first introduced into the singular and then into the plural. 

III. Holmqvist’s own view of the matter™ is that the forms 
in -s were first produced in the 2nd. pl. under the influence of 


18 See J. Szinnyei, Magyar nyelvhasonlitds, p. 36. 

18 For a description of the sounds denoted by P, d, §, ¢ see C. Brockelmann, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, t Par. 35Bd, e; 
43Bf. 

20 See Brockelmann, op. cit. Par. 46ca. 

%1 By F. Kluge in H. Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen Philologie 1, 904. 

=P.9 ff. 

™ P. 15. 

™ He gives some examples of analogical processes which he considers to be 
similar but they are not really relevant, for they merely show the reforming 
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the 2nd sg., that they then spread from the 2nd pl. to the other 
persons of the plural and finally from the plural to the 3rd sg.; 
and, according to Holmqvist, this would account for the fact 
that the s-endings occur more frequently in the 2nd pl. than in 
the 3rd pl. and in the pl. than in the sg. 

This theory which is intrinsically improbable is rendered 
still more so by the following consideration: in OE., OS. and 
OFris. forms proper to the 3rd pl. pres. ind. came to be used 
for the other two persons of the plural. On Holmqvist’s theory 
we should have to assume that this process of syncretism was 
followed by one of fission and this again by yet another process 
of syncretism, a conglomeration of changes which does not seem 
to be very probable. 

IV. W. Keller®* suggests that the forms in -s are due to Norse 
influence. But the fact that they are more frequent in the plural 
than in the singular renders this hypothesis improbable for, on 
this assumption, we should expect exactly the reverse since the 
-R occurs in the 2nd 3rd sg. pres. ind. in Old Norse and not in 
the plural. 

It seems therefore that of all the theories suggested by far 


the most probable is the first and most obvious one that the s- 
forms are due to a simple sound-change of [6] to [s]. It is doubt- 
ful whether the facts that the s-endings occur more frequently 
in the plural than in the singular and in the 2nd pl. than in the 
3rd pl. need any explanation on this theory;” in the case of the 


an 





of a 2nd pl. already in existence under the influence of the 2nd sg., whereas the 
process he assumes to have taken place in English is essentially different to this 
for it is in fact the counterpart of case-fission (i.e., ‘Kasus-abspaltung’—see K. 
Brugmann, Kurse vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
p. 419) in the noun; according to Holmqvist there was originally no distinction 
in the pl. pres. ind. between the persons but later a distinction was made be- 
tween the 2nd and 3rd persons pl. because there was a distinction between these 
persons in the singular. Thus because 2nd sg. pres. ind. bindes and 3rd sg. 
binded were distinct in the sg. a new analogical 2nd pl. bindas was formed 
beside bindad. 

% Hoops-Festschrift (1925), p. 85. 

* This is a large and very difficult question which stands much in need of 
scientific and mathematical investigation on a wide basis; all that concerns us 
here is that it is at all events certain that the discrepancy is incompatible with 
the theories of Kluge and Keller who consider the singular, not the plural, to 
have been the starting-point of an analogical process. 
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2nd pl. it might be suggested that the change [6] >[s] took place 
more readily before [j] in the enclitic ge.” 


Aan §. C. Ross 
The University, Leeds, England 


*7 A number of forms of the 2nd sg. pres. ind. in 3 are found in Lind. (see 
T. Kolbe, Die Konjugation der Lindisfarner Evangelien, Par. 198.2, 3, 4) and Rit. 
(see U. Lindelif, Die Sprache des Rituals von Durham, p. 74); cf. also Ru’. 
hafed J] 8, 57; wyrcad J 10, 33. After the change [@]>[s] had taken place the 
letter 3 in such positions would represent the sound [s] to the scribe. Hence, 
although in general using the etymologically correct spelling s in the 2nd sg. 
pres. ind. he might occasionally use the incorrect 3 by false etymology. 





RUDOLF STEINERS MYSTERIENDRAMEN 


In jenen Jahren kurz vor dem Weltkrieg, da sich die erste 
Sturzwelle des Expressionismus iiber Deutschland ergoss, wur- 
den auch die vier Mysteriendramen Rudolf Steiners in Miinchen 
vor einem Kreis von Auserwihlten zum ersten Mal aufgefiihrt.' 
Fremdartig, lebensfern, ja verstiegen mussten, bei oberflich- 
licher Betrachtung, diese “‘Seelenvorgiinge in szenischen Bil- 
dern”’ dem Zuschauer erscheinen, der das herk6mmliche Drama 
naturalistischer Prigung gewohnt war. Selbst die Fiihrer des 
expressionistischen Dramas mit ihrer eben damals michtig auf- 
wallenden Sehnsucht nach dem Géttlichen im Menschen, mit 
ihrer Verkiindigung des “neuen Menschen,” wie sie bereits 
wenige Monate nach der Auffiihrung des vierten Mysterienspiels 
von Steiner in Kaisers Biirger von Calais so bedeutsam erklang— 
selbst diese Propheten eines neuen Menschentums hitten wohl 
beim Anhéren der Mysteriendramen kaum erkannt, dass hier 
eine geistige Wandlung des Menschen geschildert wurde, die 
in Néten und Beseligungen, in Schrecken und Erhabenheit ihre 
eigenen kiihnsten Ahnungen iiberragte. 

Eine so weit verzweigte geistige Entwicklung, wie sie sich 
in den Mysteriendramen Rudolf Steiners vor uns ausbreitet, 
muss notwendig etwas schematisch und frostig wirken, wenn 
man sie nur in ihren Umrissen darstellt und auf wenige Seiten 
zusammendringt, trotzdem soll im Folgenden der Versuch 
gemacht werden,” um aufzuzeigen, wie einzigartig in Problem- 
stellung und Formgebung diese Mysteriendramen erscheinen 
im Rahmen der zeitgenéssischen Dramendichtung. 

Wie der Name schon sagt, kniipft Steiner in seinen Myster- 
ienspielen an den Ursprung des Dramas an, wo es noch einer 


1In den letzten Jahren kamen sie vor vollbesetztem Haus auf der eigens 
dazu erbauten Biihne im Goetheanum bei Basel zur Auffiihrung. 

2 Uber die Mysteriendramen sind bisher nur zwei Vortrige erschienen, 
die Steiner selbst im Anschluss an die Urauffiihrungen fiir die Mitglieder der 
Anthroposophischen Gesellschaft gehalten hat und in denen er einige Punkte aus 
den zwei ersten Dramen erliutert: Symbolik und Phantasie, Dornach, 1925. 
Ausserdem ist ein Aufsatz von Ernst Uehli erschienen, unter dem Titel: “Ein 
Beitrag zu einer neuen Dramaturgie” in seinem Buch Zwischen Sphinx und 
Gral, Stuttgart, 1922. Die eingehende Darstellung beschrinkt sich aber auf 
die zwei ersten Mysteriendramen und setzt eine allgemeine Kenntnis der an- 
throposophischen Weltanschauung voraus. 
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sakramentalen Handlung gleichkommt und dem Zuschauer 
Erschiitterung und Reinigung bringt, indem es ihm sein Men- 
schenschicksal im Rahmen des Weltganzen durchsichtig macht. 
Freilich wird das moderne Mysteriendrama den menschlichen 
Schicksalsweg innerlicher und individueller wiederspiegeln miis- 
sen. Unter den modernen Dramen sind Steiners Mysterienspiele 
noch am ehesten dem zweiten Teil von Goethes Faust vergleich- 
bar, nur dass bei Steiner die iusseren Geschehnisse auf ein Mind- 
estmass beschrinkt werden, wihrend die Erlebnisgrenzen der 
Personen in noch héherem Grade iiber Zeit und Raum, Geburt 
und Tod erweitert erscheinen. An Stelle einer Hauptgestalt tritt 
eine Gruppe von Personen, die eine héhere Einheit bilden soll. 
Dies wird zu Anfang des ersten Dramas ausgesprochen: 

Wenn vieler Menschen Worte 

In solcher Art sich vor die Seele stellen 

Dann ist’s als ob 

Geheimnisvoll dazwischenstiinde 

Des Menschen volles Urbild; 

Es zeigt in vielen Seelen sich 

Gegliedert, wie das Eine Licht 

Im Regenbogen sich 

In vielen Farbenarten offenbart. 
Die Persénlichkeiten, die uns als Vertreter der modernen Mensch- 
heit im Verlauf der Dramen ihren Schicksalsweg enthiillen, 
werden durch verschiedenartige, ihren geistigen Veranlagungen 
entsprechende Erlebnisse in die Welt der geistigen Krifte 
gefiihrt. Sie sind schicksalsmissig eng miteinander verbunden. 
Im Vordergrund stehen Professor Capesius, eine Denkernatur, 
Johannes Thomasius, der als Kiinstler mehr Gefiihlsmensch ist, 
und Dr. Strader, der sich als Willensmensch entfaltet. Uber 
ihnen stehen Benedictus, als Traiger des geistigen und Maria, 
als Trager des seelischen Elements. Ein Blick auf den Schau- 
platz, auf dem sich die Szenen des ersten Dramas abspielen, 
iiberzeugt uns, wie stark die Handlung auf des Seelische und 
Geistige abgestimmt ist. Die Halfte der Szenen spielt sich in 
Zimmern ab, von denen eines einen gelbrétlichen, das andere 
einen rosenroten Grundton hat. Dabei mag man sich daran 
erinnern, dass Steiner sich eingehend mit Goethes Theorie von 
den seelischen Wirkungen der Farben befasste. Die iibrigen 
Schauplitze des ersten Dramas stellen Seelenlandschaften dar, 
wie sie in der Meditation erscheinen. 
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In diesen Mysteriendramen wird der Einzelne nicht als 
Erdenbiirger in der kurzen Spanne zwischen Geburt und Tod 
erfasst, sondern als Weltenwesen, das auf dem Weg zu seinem 
ganz individuellen Urbild sich befindet. Die Erfahrungen eines 
auch noch so reichen Erdenlebens reichen nicht aus, um die 
Kluft zwischen der historischen Persénlichkeit und ihrem Urbild 
zu tiberbriicken. Eine Emporliuterung ist aber wohl denkbar— 
und das ist das durchgehende Grundthema der vier Dramen— 
auf dem Weg wiederholter Erdenleben. Der Kreis der im ersten 
Drama dargestellten Wahrheitssucher hat sich mit diesem Ge- 
danken vertraut gemacht, ohne dass er ihnen zum persénlichen 
Erlebnis geworden ist. Dies aber geschieht nun im Verlauf der 
vier Dramen, bei jedem in seiner fiir ihn charakteristischen 
Weise. 

Gleich zu Anfang des ersten Dramas: Die Pforte der Ein- 
wethung® treffen sich die Hauptpersonen der Tetralogie im Vor- 
zimmer eines Versammlungssaales nach Schluss eines Vortrags, 
der auf alle einen erschiitternden Eindruck gemacht hat. In 
ganz neuer Weise ist hier vom Geist gesprochen worden, der 
nicht als die Schattenwelt abstrakten Denkens, sondern als 
miichtige, den ganzen Menschen ergreifende Wirklichkeit ge- 
schildert wurde. Zwar lehnt Dr. Strader, in der unerbittlichen 
Strenge naturwissenschaftlicher Forschung geschult, ein solches 
“schwirmerisches” Geisterlebnis schroff ab, doch den Professor 
Capesius trifft es wie ein Lichtstrahl, als er zum ersten Mal 
erahnt, dass Gedanken als ganz reale Lebenskrifte wirken 
kénnen. Der Maler Johannes Thomasius dagegen steht dieser 
neuen Geisteswelt ratlos gegeniiber. Er fiihlt, hier ist eine héhere 
Wirklichkeit, die er nicht erfassen kann, sie untergribt seine 
Schaffenskraft und raubt ihm die Sicherheit seines friiheren 
Lebensgefiihls. Dazu kommt das Bewusstsein seiner Schuld. 
Seine friihverstorbene Jugendgeliebte hat er verlassen, um seiner 
Freundin Maria folgend in diesen Kreis des Geisteslehrers 
Benedictus zu treten. Nun wird das Schuldgefiihl bei ihm der 
Anstoss zu einer geistigen Krise. Sein verscharfter Selbsterkennt- 
nistrieb erzeugt in seiner Seele Bilder, in denen er seine irdischen 
Wiinsche und Begierden als Drachen erschaut, an den er geket- 
tet ist. Das ist das erste Zeichen seiner Wandlung aus dem All- 


* 8-11. Tausend, Philosophisch-Anthroposophischer Verlag am Goethe- 
anum, Dornach (Schweiz). 
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tagsbewusstsein heraus, der erste Schritt zur “‘Pforte der Ein- 
weihung,”’ die erste Strecke auf dem Weg zur Erkenntnis seines 
ewigen Wesenskernes. Und die Kraft, die ihm sein irdisches 
Seelenleben so im iibersinnlichen Spiegel zeigt, treibt ihn weiter 
auf dem Pfad der Priifung. 

Und eine Priifung ist es auch fiir Maria. Sie leidet tief, als 
sie den Freund in seiner Seelenpein erblickt. Sollten die Geistes- 
pfade, auf denen sie selbst so viel Licht und Seelenwirme er- 
ringen durfte, nur Verderben iiber Johannes bringen, war es 
nicht als ob der Segen, den sie spenden wollte, sich in Fluch 
verwandelte? Als sie in ihrer Not sich bei Benedictus Rat holt, 
enthiillt der Geisteslehrer ihr das Ritsel ihres Daseins. Durch 
viele Leben hindurch hatte sie sich Empfinglichkeit erworben 
fiir alles Grosse, was die Menschenseele erheben kann. Dieses 
reiche Geisteserbe reifte dann in ihrem jetzigen Leben in einer 
kindlich reinen Seele und bereitete sie so zum Mittler fiir den 
Gott. So kommt es, dass der Geist in ihr in andern Menschen- 
seelen erweckt, was unsterblich ist, zugleich in ihnen aber téten 
muss, ‘‘was nur dem Reich des Zeitenseins gehéren soll.”” Diese 
Offenbarung des Geisteslehrers scheint eine unheilvolle Wirkung 
auszuiiben, denn alsbald kommen von Marias Lippen Worte 
des Fluches und Hasses, dass sie zum Werkzeug eines héheren 
Willens erniedrigt werde. Benedictus erklirt dem von Schaudern 
ergriffenen Johannes, dass Marias Geist in héhere Regionen 
entriickt sei und nur ihre von feindlichen Dimonen ergriffene 
Hiille so aus ihr spreche. Durch seine Neigung auch zu dem, was 
an Maria irdisch ist, wird Johannes in Versuchung gefiihrt, sich 
von ihr und der Geisteswelt abzuwenden, die ein solches Zerrbild 
aus ihr machen konnte. Johannes aber besteht die Priifung, in- 
dem er sich das geistige Bild Marias, das er in seiner Seele 
trigt, durch dieses Zerrbild nicht triiben lisst. So wird er von 
Benedictus als Geistesschiiler angenommen. 

In Meditation versunken erlebt sich Johannes kurz darauf 
in der iibersinnlichen Welt und wird sich da zweier Versucher in 
sich bewusst, die schon seit Urzeiten die Menschenseele beglei- 
ten. Der innere Versucher Luzifer (der Lichttriger) ist jene 
Geistesmacht, die den Menschen aus dem Schoss der Gottheit 
gelést und ihm sein Eigensein verliehen hat. Was an eigensiich- 
tigen, eiteln und schwirmerischen Wiinschen und Traiumen in 
der Menschenbrust wogt, ist unter luziferischer Macht. Erlebt 
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man diese am stirksten im Gefiihl, so waltet die andre Ver- 
suchermacht, die hier Ahriman genannt wird, mehr im mensch- 
lichen Denken und Wollen. Ahriman bewirkt, dass sich das 
menschliche Trachten auf die Sinnenwelt richtet und in ihr ein 
Letztes sieht, er macht den Menschen abstrakt und verhirtet. 
Indem Johannes die beiden Versuchermichte, die sich wie Schlei- 
er iiber seinen Geistesblick gelagert hatten, in ihrer wahren 
Wesenheit erkennt, erreicht er eine Stufe innerer, vom Irdischen 
losgeléster Schau, die zu einer visioniren Geistesbegegnung mit 
Benedictus und seiner iibersinnlichen Umwelt fiihrt. Hier darf 
er dann erleben, dass helfende Krifte im Geistgebiet ihn zu 
neuer Offenbarung fiihren wollen; das gibt Johannes den Mut 
in eine noch héhere Region zu dringen, in die Maria ihm schon 
vorausgeeilt war. 

Als Benedictus seiner Geistesschiilerin Maria das Ritsel 
ihres Schicksals enthiillte, fiihlte sie sich wirklich in eine héhere, 
lichtdurchflutete Sphire versetzt, in der nur der eine Gedanke 
sie beleben konnte, sich ganz dem Geiste hinzugeben, der iiber 
ihrem Schicksal waltete. Dieser Opferwille klirte dann auch 
ihren Geistesblick, dass sie erschauen konnte, was sie in ihrem 
friiheren Leben‘ mit Johannes verband. (In dem Menschenkreis, 
der sich um Benedictus scharte, war auch eine Frau namens 
Theodora, die aus medialer Veranlagung heraus zuweilen in 
einen hellseherischen Zustand geriet, der sonst nur durch strenge 
Schulung erreicht werden konnte. Nun erkannte Maria sich 
selbst in dem ernsten jungen Mann wieder, von dem Theodora 
in ihrer Vision sprach, und der vor vielen hundert Jahren als 
Christusbote zu den wilden Stimmen Hiberniens kam. Das 
Weib aber, das damals in Ergebenheit seinen Worten lauschte, 
war eine friihere Inkarnation des Johannes Thomasius.) Dieser 
hat inzwischen durch Herzensreinheit und Geistesmut mit Maria 
dieselbe Stufe geistiger Schau erreicht. So kénnen sie aus der 
vertieften Erkenntnis ihrer schicksalsmissigen Zusammenge- 
hérigkeit gemeinsam dem Geisteswirken auf Erden dienen. 
Benedictus gibt ihnen die Geleitworte mit: 

Des Lichtes webend Wesen, es erstrahlet 
Von Mensch zu Mensch, 


Zu fiillen alle Welt mit Wahrheit. 
Der Liebe Segen, er erwirmet 


* Thre vorletzte Inkarnation ist gemeint. 
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Die Seele an der Seele, 

Zu wirken aller Welten Seligkeit. 

Und Geistesboten, sie vermihlen 

Der Menschen Segenswerke 

Mit Weltenzielen; 

Und wenn vermihlen kann die beiden 

Der Mensch, der sich im Menschen findet, 
Erstrahlet Geisteslicht durch Seelenwirme. 


Um fiir seine iibersinnlichen Erlebnisse ein Gegengewicht zu 
schaffen, fiihlt der Kiinstler Johannes den Drang bei Capesius, 
dem Denker, in die Schule zu gehen. In den drei Jahren, die 
folgen, entwickelt sich zwischen den beiden eine iiberaus frucht- 
bare geistige Freundschaft. Johannes gelingt es jetzt, noch be- 
wusster zu schaffen und zugleich von seiner inneren Schau immer 
mehr in seine Werke einfliessen zu lassen. Capesius verfolgt 
bewundernd diesen Vergeistigungsprozess in den Bildern des 
andern. Ein Portriit, das Johannes von ihm gemalt hat, weist 
Ziige auf, die Capesius selbst verborgen waren, und die ihn so 
auf den Pfad einer héheren Selbsterkenntnis fiihren. Das gleiche 
Bild bringt Strader zur Verzweiflung. Er sieht in dem Bild 
etwas Geistiges, das ihn anzieht, das er aber nicht fassen kann. 
Der Gedanke quilt ihn, dass so etwas aus bewusster Geistes- 
schau erstehen kénne. Der Willensmensch, der zum Geiste 
dringen will, findet den Weg versperrt. Johannes aber erfihrt 
beim niachsten Bild ein ihnliches Geisterlebnis, wie am Anfang 
seiner Geistesschiilerschaft: Luzifer und Ahriman nahen wieder 
als Versuchermichte, nun aber auf héherer Stufe. Wird er sie 
iiberwinden kénnen? 

Einige Jahre liegen zwischen dem ersten Mysteriendrama 
und dem zweiten, betitelt Die Priifung der Seele.® Capesius ist 
inzwischen auch in eine Geisteskrise eingetreten. Wurde der 
fiihlende Kiinstler Johannes durch seine Freundschaft zu Maria 
auf seinen Schicksalsweg gefiihrt, so wird dem Denker Capesius 
das Lebensbuch des Benedictus zum Priifstein. Indem Capesius 
sich mit ganzer Seele in die Geistesworte des Benedictus ver- 
senkt, werden ganz allmahlich und ihm zuniichst unbewusst die 
héheren Seelenkriifte in ihm frei, welche die Verbindung mit 
der Geisteswelt herstellen. Bei der Neuheit des ersten iibersinn- 


5 Sowie die tibrigen Mysteriendramen: 5-9. Tausend, Berlin: Philosophisch- 
Anthroposophischer Verlag, 1922. 
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lichen Eindrucks glaubt Capesius in Finsternis zu versinken, der 
gewohnte Halt geht ihm verloren. Aber Benedictus weiss, wenn 
seines Schiilers Geist sich jetzt bewiihrt, so werden die Pforten 
der héheren Welt sich ihm erschliessen. 

Auch Maria sieht sich vor harte Priifungen gestellt, sie muss 
sich von Johannes trennen. Benedictus zeigt ihr, wie nahe ihre 
selbstlose Liebe an eine Selbstbespiegelung grenzt, wo man im 
Freunde liebt, was man ihm geben konnte. Diese luziferische 
Versuchung hat ihren Geistesblick getriibt, sodass die Riick- 
schau in ein friiheres Leben ihr nicht den wahren Aufstieg bring- 
en konnte. Der geistigen Hilfe Marias beraubt, macht Johannes 
nun schwere Kimpfe durch und unterliegt schliesslich auf kurze 
Zeit der Versuchung, in einen geisttétenden Seelenfrieden zu- 
riickzusinken, da das Licht der neuen Erkenntnis ihn zu sehr 
blendet. 

Eine Reihe innerer Erlebnisse haben Dr. Strader in eine fatal- 
istische Lebensstimmung getrieben, in der er sein Forscherleben 
aufgibt und als Leiter einer Eisenwarenfabrik seine wissenschaft- 
lichen Triiume zu vergessen sucht. Bei ihm, dem Willensmen- 
schen, hat die Uberzeugung von der Unfruchtbarkeit seines wis- 
senschaftlichen Denkens sich gleich in die Tat umgesetzt. 
Wihrend Strader so zu unterliegen scheint, hat Capesius all- 
miihlich die Geisteskraft errungen, die auch ihm eine Riick- 
schau in ein friiheres Leben® méglich macht. Er sieht sich ins 
vierzehnte Jahrhundert versetzt, in den Kampf zwischen einem 
geistlichen Ritterorden und der rémischen Kirche. Die Ritter 
erkennen, dass sie der tiglich wachsenden Ubermacht ihrer 
Feinde nicht lange mehr widerstehen kénnen. Schmerzlicher als 
der Verlust ihrer Besitztiimer ist ihnen der Verlust der Seelen, 
die das Schicksal ihnen anvertraut hat. Dem Juden Simon sind 
sie freundlich gesinnt, denn sie erkennen in ihm einen Vorboten 
der neuen Zeit. Er sucht in seiner Art Naturgesetze zu ergriinden 
und hat mit Heiltrinken manchem schon das Leben gerettet. 
Der Ménch aber, der dem Nachbarkloster vorsteht, klagt ihn 
der Zauberei an, sodass der Hass der Bauern sich wider ihn 
kehrt und er in die Ordensburg fliehen muss. Der Ménch ist es 
auch, der den Bergwerksmeister Thomas und seine Verlobte 
Cilii mit Hass gegen die geistige Briiderschaft erfiillt. Da 


Es ist die unmittelbar vorhergehende Inkarnation. 
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geschieht es, dass Thomas in einem der Ritter, dem die Ober- 
leitung des Bergwerks iibertragen ist, seinen Vater erkennt. 
Dieser hatte, von Abenteuerlust getrieben, friih Frau und Kin- 
der verlassen. Die Mutter starb bald darauf, die Schwester 
kam in die Pflege guter Leute. Der Vater trat schliesslich in den 
Orden ein, wo sein Wesen durch strenge Zucht geliutert wurde. 
Als Thomas seinen Vater wiedererkennt, wird er von tiefem 
Schmerz ergriffen, sein Herz zieht ihn zum Vater hin, aber sein 
anerzogener Glaube muss in ihm den Feind erblicken. Sein Seel- 
enschmerz wird noch erhdht, als der Vater ihm entdecken muss, 
dass seine Verlobte Cilli seine eigene Schwester ist. So waltet 
Schicksalsleid iiber ihnen allen. 

Eine solche seelische Verwicklung weist auf eine Schicksals- 
fiihrung, die iiber die Grenzen eines Erdenlebens hinausreicht. 
Menschen, die schicksalsmissig verbunden sind, werden in einem 
spiteren Erdenleben wieder zusammengefiihrt, ohne dass die 
vorgeburtlichen Zusammenhinge ins Licht ihres Bewusstseins 
treten. Nur ganz selten erringen Menschen heute schon diese 
iibersinnliche Erkenntnis, fiir die Capesius, Johannes und Maria 
reif geworden sind. Sie erkennen, jedes in seiner Weise, in dem 
Vater Capesius, in dem Sohn Johannes, in Cilli die Seherin 
Theodora, in dem Juden Dr. Strader, in dem Ménch aber Maria 
selbst wieder. Sie stand einst trennend zwischen Vater und Sohn, 
nun muss sie fern von Johannes den Trennungsschmerz in sich 
erfahren. Das Unrecht, das sie als Ménch einst dem Vater- 
Capesius zugefiigt, wird sie das Geisteslicht finden lassen, das 
nun seinen Pfad erhellen wird. 

So kommt es im dritten Mysteriendrama, betitelt Der Hiiter 
der Schwelle zu einer geistigen Begegnung zwischen Maria und 
Capesius in einer Region, die als Luzifers Reich bezeichnet wird. 
Maria méchte Capesius erfiihlen lassen, wie wichtig das Erden- 
reich ist als Keimfeld fiir alle héheren Geistesreiche. Denn was 
dieser im irdischen Sein als geistige Wirklichkeit erstrebte, 
erscheint ihm von diesem luziferischen Reich aus als leichter 
Traum. Als engen Kerker erlebt er seinen irdischen Kérper und 
er lechzt nach dem Augenblick, da er davon befreit wird. Maria 
erkennt darin eine geistigere Art der luziferischen Versuchung, 
die den Menschen in Illusionen einwiegen méchte, damit er 
nicht dazu gelangt, seine errungenen Geisterkenntnisse in Lebens- 
taten umzusetzen. 
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Johannes hat in den dreizehn Jahren einsamen Ringens, die 
seit seiner Trennung von Maria verflossen sind, sein Malertum 
aufgegeben, um sich dem Werk einer neuen Geisteswissenschaft 
zu widmen, in welcher Mysterienweisheit sich in die Form 
strenger Wissenschaft ergiesse. Wahrend seiner 6ffentlichen 
Tiatigkeit im Dienst der neuen Geisteswissenschaft musste aber 
Johannes in seiner verfeinerten Geistigkeit die ‘“ahrimanische” 
Macht, die uns an die Aussenwelt fesseln méchte, so empfind- 
lich erleben, dass er glaubt, ihr nie entrinnen zu kénnen. Nur 
die fiihrenden Helferkrifte Marias, die ihm jetzt wieder zur 
Seite stehen, kénnen verhindern, dass er auf dem beschrittenen 
Pfad umkehrt. Auch Luzifer macht noch einen letzten Versuch, 
Johannes’ Geistesstreben fiir seine Ziele zu gewinnen. Wihrend 
seiner Trennung von Maria hat Johannes alles irdische Feuer 
in seiner Liebe zu Maria geliutert. Nun versucht Luzifer, im 
Vertrauen auf die Schicksalsfaiden, die Johannes (Thomas) mit 
Theodora (Cilli) aus der letzten Inkarnation her verkniipfen, in 
ihm eine leidenschaftliche Liebe zu ihr zu entziinden. Nur durch 
die geistige Kraft, die Maria auf ihn iiberstrémen lasst, gelingt 
es ihm, sich zu befreien. 

Theodora ist schon seit sieben Jahren Straders Frau. Dr. 
Strader, der in der Verzweiflung iiber die Unméglichkeit zu der 
wahren Erkenntnisquelle vorzudringen, im Dienste der Technik 
Betiubung suchte, traf eines Tages Theodora im Hause des 
Capesius wieder. Die unbestreit bare Fahigkeit ihrer reinen Seele, 
Wissen aus Geisteswelten zu empfangen, brachte ihm Beruhi- 
gung. Unter Theodoras Einfluss erlebte sein Geist eine ungeahnte 
Verjiingung. Da Strader, durch seinen Forscher- und Tatigkeits- 
trieb getrieben, zunichst auf die Beherrschung der physischen 
Welt hinzielte, war er der “ahrimanischen” Versuchung unter- 
legen. So fiihrte der durch Theodora eréffnete Schicksalsweg ihn 
durchs Reich Ahrimans, wo er erkennen muss, wie alles erdge- 
bundene Denken sich schliesslich totliuft, wie aber andererseits 
der Menschengeist diese ahrimanische Macht mit ihrer Erden- 
schwere braucht, um sich an ihr zu entfalten, gerade wie das 
Licht nur am kérperlichen Stoff sichtbar wird.—Theodoras 
Sehergabe erlosch zwar mit den Jahren, doch sie ertrug diese 
Schicksalsfiigung ohne Groll. Erst als sich dann, durch Luzifers 
Macht, Johannes’ leidenschafterfiillte Gedanken auf sie rich- 
teten, empfand sie schmerzlich das triibend Fremde in ihrem 
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reinen Geistbezirk. So stark kimpfte sie dann gegen diese un- 
durchschaubaren Hemmungen, dass sie ihre physischen Krifte 
dabei aufrieb und starb. 

Die zwei ersten Mysteriendramen zeigen im letzten Bild den 
Sonnentempel, auch im dritten Drama erscheint am Schluss 
ein Tempel, in den Benedictus seine Geistesschiiler einfihrt. 
Er spricht von der heiligen Aufgabe, die jedem von ihnen bei 
der Fiihrung der Menschheit zufalle, auf Grund seiner beson- 
deren Schicksalsfiihrung. Was in dieser weihevollen Stunde in der 
Seele der Maria, des Johannes, Capesius und Strader lebt, klingt 
in den Worten an: 

Es steigen Gedanken 

Aus Weiheorten opfernd 

In Urweltgriinde; 

Was in Seelen lebt, 

Was in Geistern leuchtet 
Entschwebet der Gestaltenwelt :— 
Und Weltenmiichte neigen sich 
Den Menschen gnadevoll, 

An Seelenkriften 

Das Geisteslicht zu ziinden. 


Vom vierten Drama Der Seelen Erwachen seien nur wenige 
Hauptlinien aufgedeckt. Einige der Szenen gehéren zu den schwie- 
rigsten, aber zugleich tiefsten und dichterisch schénsten der 
ganzen Tetralogie. Die fiinfte und sechste Szene fiihren ins 
Geistgebiet, das in “‘sinnvollen Farbenfluten” erscheint, “nach 
oben rétlich in feurig rot verlaufend, nach unten blau in dunkel- 
blau und violett iibergehend. Unten eine symbolisch wirkende 
Erdensphire.” Hier empfangen die Seelen héchste Geistesim- 
pulse, deren sie sich je nach ihrem Entwicklungsgrad mehr oder 
weniger bewusst werden. Die feinsten Seelenregungen erscheinen 
hier als mannigfaltigstes Geistesleuchten vom sanften Glanz 
zum brennend bohrenden Seelenstrahl. Die schwerste Priifung, 
die Johannes durchmachen muss, ahnen wir aus den Worten, 
die Benedictus zu Maria spricht: 


Es dringet aus ewig leeren Eisgefilden 
Des Mystenfreundes Schicksalsruf zu uns... 


Marias Denken kimpft mit Luzifers Gedanken in Johannes’ 
Seele. Luzifers heisses Weltenlicht dringt zur Johannesseele im 
“‘Welten-Eis—Gefilde” vollkommener Einsamkeit. Helferkrafte 
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nahen ihr, die aus der Liebe Marias zu jenem Fiihrer Christus 
stammen, der sie im Geist durch lange Zeitenfolgen geleitet 
hat. Diese Helferkrifte fiihlt Maria selber als Flammen: 

Sie leuchten milde; und die Milde strahlet 

Erhabnen Ernst; es zucken gnadenvoll 

Der Weisheit Blitze durch den Weltenither, 

Und Seligkeit ergiesst sich freudewebend 

Durch alle Welten meines Seelenkreises. 
So strémt die Kraft einer hohen Liebe von Maria auf Johannes 
iiber und macht ihn fihig, sich aus Luzifers Reich zu lésen. Diese 
hohe Helfertat Marias lisst dann in ihr den Seherblick so mich- 
tig erkraften, dass sie schauen kann, was sich vor Jahrtausenden 
bei einer alt- igyptischen Mysterieneinweihung ereignet hat. Als 
des Neophyten Seele zur letzten Opferhandlung geistig bereitet 
war, enthielt sich der Opferweise—dem folgend, was er als Gebot 
aus héheren Welten zu vernehmen glaubte—des fiihrenden Ge- 
dankens, der auf den Neophyten suggestiv wirken sollte. Sostieg, 
statt des Geist-Erschauten, irdisches Fiihlen als Opfer in die 
Geisteshéhen. Die Priester entsetzten sich tiber den ungeheuren 
Frevel, der héchste Opferweise aber erkannte in dieser Entwei- 
hung héchste Schicksalsfiihrung—Was damals den héchsten 
Opferweisen mit dem Opferweisen und dem Neophyten schick- 
salsmissig verband, wirkt im Schicksalswalten der Gegenwart 
weiter, das Benedictus mit Capesius und Maria zusammen- 
fiihrte. 

Maria und Johannes sind dem Luzifer verloren. Auch die von 
Capesius errungene Geistesklarheit dringt itiber Luzifers Bereich 
hinaus. So bleibt den Versuchermiachten nur noch ein Mittel, 
Benedictus und seinen Kreis vom wahren Geistesziel abzulenken. 
Strader hatte am lingsten sich gestriubt, in der Geisteswelt 
Wurzel zu fassen; vielleicht gelingt es, in ihm den Glauben an 
seine eigne Geisteskraft zu erschiittern. Dr. Strader fiihlt, wie 
die Versuchermacht sich ihm naht. Mit der ganzen Wucht seiner 
willensstarken Persénlichkeit stemmt er sich dagegen. Er spiirt, 
wie Theodora aus der geistigen Welt herab ihm helfend nahe ist. 
So heftig ist der Kampf, der sich entwickelt, dass er seine kér- 
perlichen Krafte aufreibt. Strader scheidet aus dem Leben. Aus 
der Geisteswelt wird er von nun an den Freunden noch starkere 
Geistesimpulse senden kénnen, als es ihm je auf Erden méglich 
gewesen ware. Als sich Marias und Johannes’ Seelen dem Macht- 
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bereich Luzifers entzogen, hatte der Versucher ausgerufen: ‘‘Ich 
werde kimpfen!” Nun erfiillt sich des Benedictus Antwort: 
“Und kimpfend Géttern dienen.” 

Wie stellen sich nun diese Mysteriendramen in den Rahmen 
der expressionistischen Dramendichtung? Zunichst das Ge- 
meinsame: da ist die metaphysische Einstellung und zwar nicht 
nur die Sehnsucht nach einer héheren Wirklichkeit, sondern die 
Gewissheit vom Dasein iibersinnlicher Welten. Iwan Goll selber 
sagt iiber das expressionistische Drama: “Der Dichter muss wie- 
der wissen, dass es ganz andere Welten gibt als die der fiinf 
Sinne: Uberwelt.’’? Dass diese iibersinnlichen Welten wie ein 
Meer hereinbranden in unser Unterbewusstsein, ist ist ja auch 
die Ansicht Jungs und der Ziiricher Schule, die Albert Soergel 
zu den geistigen Grundlagen des Expressionismus zihlt. Der 
Mensch erlebe sich also nicht nur als soziales, nationales und 
irdisches, sondern vor allem als kosmisches Wesen. Nach Paul 
Kornfeld ist die Aufgabe der Kunst, “‘statt die Komplizierthei- 
ten des Allzuzeitlichen untersuchen und analysieren zu wollen, 
sich dessen bewusst zu werden, was unzeitlich in uns ist, und also 
in héherem Sinn sich zu erleben, statt in niedrigerem Sinne sich 
zu begucken.”’ Dieses Bewusstwerden des Ewigen in uns, “die 
Wandlung,”’ ist der Kern des expressionistischen Dramas. De- 
miitigkeit und Bruderliebe sind der Weg; Menschenglaube, 
Menschenliebe und Giite—christliche Religiositat—sind die be- 
wegenden Krifte. Wie sehr auch bei Steiner die Christusgestalt 
im Mittelpunkt der Erdenentwicklung steht, ergibt sich aus 
seinen andern Werken noch deutlicher als aus den Mysterien- 
dramen. Ebenso wie im expressionistischen Drama steht der 
Mensch als die Wortwerdung der Ewigkeit im Mittelpunkt der 
Mysteriendramen und der ganzen Weltanschauung Rudolf 
Steiners, die er dementsprechend “Anthroposophie”’ benannte.*® 
Auf manche andere, meh dusserliche Ahnlichkeiten zwischen 
diesen Mysteriendramen und dem expressionistischen Drama 
kénnte hingewiesen werden, z. B., dass die lose Aneinanderrei- 
hung szenischer Bilder an Stelle der herkémmlichen Einteilung 
in Akte und Szenen nicht nur bei Steiner, sondern auch bei Ha- 
senklever und Toller vorkommt, wo dann die Bilder zuweilen 


7 Zitiert nach Albert Soergel: Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, Leipzig, 1925. 
§ Eine kurzgefasste Einfiihrung in die Anthroposophie gibt auf 137 Seiten 
das Buch von Hans Erhard Lauer, Rudolf Steiners Lebenswerk, Basel, 1926. 
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Stationen genannt werden, wohl in Anlehnung an die alten Mys- 
terienspiele. 

Rudolf Steiner ist gar nicht in erster Linie Dichter. Die dich- 
terische Tatigkeit ist nur ein kleiner Bruchteil seiner unerhért 
vielseitigen Wirksamkeit. Sie beschrankt sich auf die vier Mys- 
teriendramen und ein Bandchen ‘“Wahrspruchworte.” Dass 
Steiner sich auch auf anderen kiinstlerischen Gebieten betatigte, 
verbindet ihn mit den expressionistischen Dramatikern Oskar 
Kokoschka und Ernst Barlach. Andererseits aber suchte er iiber 
das Kiinstlerische hinaus ein neues Weltbild zu schafien, was 
nicht nur eine Erneuerung aller Geisteswissenschaften, sondern 
auch eine Erneuerung der Naturwissenschaften mit sich brachte. 
Das gesamte Gebiet der Wissenschaft und Kunst wird erleuchtet 
von der zentralen Erkenntnis vom kosmischen Wesen des Men- 
schen und von den iibersinnlichen Welten, in die er eingebettet 
ist. Méglich waren diese Erkenntnisse nur fiir einen Menschen 
von ganz lauterem Charakter, unbestechlichem Wahrheitsdrang, 
durchdringendem, philosophisch und naturwissenschaftlich 
geschultem Verstand, begabt mit ausserordentlichen okkulten 
Fiahigkeiten.® 

So kommt es, dass diese Mysteriendramen an Stelle einer 
erschiitternden, aber unbeschreibbaren Wandlung, eine auf 
durchschaute geistige Gesetze gegriindete, in zihem Ringen 
stufenweise errungene Wandlung darstellen. Es ist eine Wand- 
lung, die der Dichter nicht ausgedacht, sondern ins Einzelnste 
erlebt hat. Die Gestalten dieser Mysteriendramen sind keine 
Allegorien oder Symbole. “Sie sind real—und besonders auch 
die mir so sehr ans Herz gewachsene Figur des Professor Cape- 
sius ist eine aus dem Leben gegriffene Figur.’*® Die Gestalten 
sind also nicht so sehr Typen wie im expressionistischen Drama, 
wenn auch ihre Namen (Johannes Thomasius, Capesius, Bene- 
dictus, Maria) auf ihre reprisentative Bedeutung schliessen las- 
sen. Der Eindruck von der Einzigartigkeit jedes menschlichen 
Individuums verstirkt sich, wenn man mit Steiner den Gedan- 
ken einer geistigen Einzelentwicklung durch Wiederverkér- 
perung annimmt, demgemiisss jedes menschliche Ich mit einer 


® Einen Eindruck von der Persénlichkeit Rudolf Steiners kann man sich 
aus dem Buch des beriihmten Geistlichen, Lic. Dr. Fr. Rittelmeyer machen, 
Meine Lebensbegegnung mit Rudolf Steiner, Stuttgart, 1928. 

4° Aus einem Vortrag vom 31. Oktober 1910, vergl. Anm. 2. 
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ganz besonderen Mitgift ins Erdenleben eintritt, die die Summe 
seelisch geistiger Erlebnisse friiherer Erdenleben in sich birgt. 
Wie man sich auch zu dem Gedanken der Wiederverkérperung 
stellen mag, der in jiingster Zeit auf vielerlei Weise, bald spie- 
lerisch, bald tiefgriindig in Roman, Drama und Bekenntnis zum 
Ausdruck gekommen ist," man wird zugeben miissen, dass auf 
dieser Grundlage ein modernes Schicksalsdrama gréssten Stils 
mdglich wird. Dies bewiesen zu haben, ist ein unbestreitbares 
Verdienst dieser Mysteriendramen. Allerdings bei der Durch- 
fiihrung des Gedankens, bei der fiusseren Form werden viele 
nicht zustimmen kénnen oder wollen. 

Wie sich die Mysteriendramen dusserlich nicht an Akt- und 
Szeneneinteilung halten, so ist auch der herk6mmliche Aufbau 
mit aufsteigender und absteigender Handlung und einmaliger 
Peripetie tiberwunden. Uehli macht darauf aufmerksam. “Die 
einmalige Peripetie wird zur kontinuierlichen. Die Peripetien 
wiederholen sich, verstirken sich, lésen tiefere Erlebniskrifte 
aus. Sie bewirken somit nicht nur eine einmalige, sondern eine 
kontinuierliche Katharsis. Mit jeder durchgerungenen Peri- 
petie, mit jeder innerlich tiberwundenen Katastrophe, nimmt 
die Seele an Kraft, der Geist an Klarheit zu.”” Man kann sich 
hier an einen ahnlichen dramatischen Prozess in Kaisers Biirger 
von Calais erinnert fiihlen, wo die Todgeweihten sich dreimal 
zu dem immer schwerer werdenden Entschluss der Opfertods 
durchringen miissen. 

Der Stil der Steinerschen Mysteriendramen hat am meisten 
Widerspruch hervorgerufen. Er steht in krassem Gegensatz zum 
Stil des expressionistischen Dramas. Wenn dessen Gehalt auch 
auf Geistiges hinzielt, so steckt sein Stil doch noch im Natural- 
istischen. Es wendet sich noch zu sehr an die Leidenschaften 
und Nerven, wihrend die Mysteriendramen an die gesammelten 
Geisteskrifte appellieren. Nur das Vorspiel ist in Prosa gehalten, 
da es in den prosaischen Alltagsrahmen einfiihren soll, in dem 
sich dann die Schicksalsdramen abspielen, diese selber sind in 
der gehobenen Sprache der freien Rhythmen abgefasst. Auf den 
ersten Blick mag der Stil etwas zu verstandesmissig anmuten, 


" Vergl. Lic. Emil Bock, Die Wiederverkirperungsidee in der deutschen 
Geistesgeschichte, Stuttgart, 1932. 

Lic. Dr. Rittelmeyer: Wiederverkirperung im Lichte des Denkens, der 
Religion, der Moral, Stuttgart, 1931. 
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man muss seine bewussten Geisteskrifte zusammenraffen, um 
den Sinn des Gesagten gleich zu erfassen. Dass aber in diesem 
ganz eigenen Stil das Gefiihlsmissige nicht fehlt, mag man aus 
den wenigen angefiihrten Proben ersehen. Die Vermahlung von 
Seelischem und Geistigem, die sich im ganzen Stil ausdriickt, 
findet in den charakteristischen Wortzusammensetzungen ihren 
beredten Ausdruck. 

In Rudolf Steiners Mysteriendramen haben wir ein kiinst- 
lerisches Werk vor uns, das zeitlich am Anfang der expression- 
istischen Bewegung steht, das manches vorwegnimmt, was in 
dieser Bewegung angestrebt wurde, das in vielem aber dariiber 
hinauswachsend seine eigenen Wege geht. Denn es ist nicht ein 
tastender Versuch nach neuen Werten, kein Wortgestammel und 
heiserer Schrei, sondern das reife Erzeugnis einer neuen, ein- 
heitlichen, erstaunlich umfassenden Weltanschauung, und zwar 
keine nachtrigliche dramatische Illustration eines ausgedachten 
Systems, sondern ein Kunstwerk, das bis zu seiner endgiiltigen 
Formulierung iiber zwanzig Jahre lang mit dieser Weltan- 
schauung organisch gewachsen ist. 

Erich HOFACKER 
Washington University, St. Louis 




















OLD NORSE ETYMOLOGIES 


I. North and West Germanic *in-wid- :Gothic in-widan. 

ON #vid (-gjarn) ; OE inwidd: OS inwid: OHG (Hildebrandsl.) 
inwit ‘evil’. 

It is generally agreed that the stem *wid here belongs to 
Goth. -widan (PG *wed-) ‘to weave.’ The suffix in- here is not 
an intensive as in Goth. in-winds (windan ‘to wind’) ‘evil’ (lit. 
‘crooked,’ cf. ON vrangr ‘wrong’) but has the same force as does 
in-' in Du. in-wikkelen, Dano-Norw. ind-vikle, Sw. in-veckla 
‘involve, perplex, entangle’ (cf. Lat. intricare ‘entangle, perplex, 
embarrass’ > Eng. intrigue = ‘cheat, trick,’ also Eng. in-veigle for 
earlier a-veugle, due to the influence of Du. in-wikkelen). 

In West Germ. OE-OS inwid(d) the sense of ‘fraud, deceit, 
trickery’ was present and we may likewise assume such a con- 
notation in ON fvid-gjarn ‘auf feindschaftstat liistern’ (Neckel, 
Edda-Glossar), ‘auf bosheit sinnend’ (Gering, Edda-Glossar'), 
‘wicked, evil’ (Cleasby-Vigfusson). 

The connection between this substantive *in-wid- ‘evil’ and 
the Goth. verb in-widan ‘verliugnen, unterlassen’ is not clear. 
Uhlenbeck? (Etym. Wib. der got. Sprache) declares Goth. in- 
widan as “unerklirt”; Feist (Etym. Wtb. der got. Sprache) denies 
any connection between Goth. in-widan and ga-widan ‘to weave.’ 
Von Grienberger (Untersuchungen zur got. Wortkunde, 131), on 
the other hand, assumes that Got. [in-] widan is the same verb 
as [ga-] widan: ‘‘Urspriingliche bedeutung von inwidan also “an- 
binden,”’ woraus “‘verleugnen” auf irgend eine art vermittelt 
sein muss.” 

I believe Grienberger is right and I believe the bridge be- 
tween “anbinden” and ‘“‘verliugnen”’ is clear when, as shown 
above, we view the suffix in- as having the force of ‘wrapping up 
in’ > ‘deceiving.’ 

The Goth. verb in-widan implies ‘falsification’ of some kind: 
cf. Mt. 26, 75 inwidis mik ‘thou shalt deny me’ [i.e., ‘bear false 
witness regarding me’]; Mk. 7, 9 inwidib anabusn gups ‘ye re- 
ject the commandment of God’ [i.e., ‘ye declare it to be invalid, 
false’}. 


1 Cf. Samuel Kroesch, JEGPh., xrx, 88. 
2 Cf. also Beitr., 30, 295: “Wie inwidan sich begrifflich mit gawidan ver- 
mitteln liesse (vgl. Grienberger, s. 131), verstehe ich nicht.” 
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Since the idea of ‘falsification’ is present in the Goth. verb 
inwidan, there is no reason why we should not connect it with 
the verb -widan ‘to weave’ (i.e., inwidan=‘wrap up into, en- 
tangle’ > ‘deceive, falsify’ > ‘declare as false’) and therefore con- 
nect it with the North and West Germ. substantive *inwid- 
‘evil, deceit, fraud,’ etc. 

II. Sn-rka ‘to sputter (of a light).’ 

From the adj. snar-r ‘quick’ (cf. snara ‘to turn quickly’) plus 
the iterative suffix -k; snar-ka=‘to keep sending out quick 
flashes, quiverings of light’ >‘to sputter, fizzle.’ 

III. Ving-l ‘absent-mindedness’; ving-la ‘confound,’ ving-ull 
‘simpleton’: Germ. *wanh- :*wang- ‘crooked’. 

In the Germ. group *wanh-* ‘crooked’ we have in the de- 
rived sense of ‘something wrong’ Goth. un-wahs ‘untadelhaft,’ 
OH wah ‘Béses,’ OE woh ‘krumm, ungerecht,’ ON v4 ‘Schaden, 
Unheil,’ etc. 

It is quite possible that ON ving- here represents a Germ. 
*winh->*wing- in ablaut relation to *wanh- and in the same 
fundamental sense of ‘crooked’ >‘wrong’ > ‘deficient,’ etc.; ON 
ving-ull=‘one who is wrong, deficient, foolish,’ ving-l ‘foolish- 
ness, vacancy of mind,’ ving-la ‘to render disturbed in mind’ 
(cf. ving-sa ‘to swing around’). 

IV. Napr ‘cold.’ 

The literal meaning of this word was probably ‘cutting, 
biting’ (cf. Dano-Norw. mappe ‘schnappen,’ ODan. nappe 
‘kneifen, klemmen’). Related to the root *nap* is *nip®; ON ntpa 
‘a peak,’ ODan. nip ‘iusserste Spitze,’ ON hnippa ‘to prod (with 
a point)’. 

The transition of meaning from ‘point’>‘sharp, cutting’ 
> ‘cold’ (cf. Eng. ‘nipping cold’) is natural enough. 

V. Emja ‘to howl’ :emjan ‘howling.’ 

Emja<*am-jin; *am- as in am-a ‘vex, annoy,’ hence am-ra 
‘cry out in vexation, howl.’ 

VI. Ana, -ada ‘to rush.’ 

Possibly derived from the stem *an- ‘to breathe,’ as in Goth. 
us-anan ‘ausatmen, sterben,’ with semantic development from 
‘breathe’ to ‘rush.’ 


3 Cf. A. Fick, V gl. Etym. Wtb. der indo-germ. Sprachen, 389, vanh. 
* Cf. Falk-Torp, Norw.-Dén. Etym. Wtb., t, 754, nap I. 
5 Cf. Falk-Torp, 1, 766, nip. 
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VII. Mjatla ‘to cut off, slice.’ 


From *met-la root met- in met-a (Goth. mitan ‘to measure’). 
With the diminutive mjat-la ‘to cut off’? compare meit-la ‘to 
chisel, cut’ < meit-a (Goth. maitan) ‘to cut.’ 

VIII. Kérna ‘to become distressed.’ 

From the stem kar- (as in Goth. kara ‘Sorge,’ OE cearu 
‘care’=ON ker ‘Krankenlager’) plus the inchoative suffix -na, 
i.e., karna>kdrna ‘to become troubled, distressed.’ The long 
vowel 4 is therefore of secondary origin before -rn- and not 
original as in ON kara <*kdrjan ‘to bring a charge against, com- 
plain.’ With the denominative verb ON kdrna (*karé-) compare 
Goth. kardn ‘sich kiimmern.’ 


IX. Vikr f. ‘Bimsstein, pumice stone.’ 


Probably related to vtkva ‘yield, bend,’ veikr: vdkr ‘soft, 
weak.’ The nature of pumice stone is ‘powdery, soft’ (with 
vikr: vikva compare vilr with organic -r, *witan: veit). 

X. Hé-vadi ‘Getise, loud noise.’ 

Properly hé- ‘high,’ vadi ‘going, movement’ (cf. vada ‘go, 
wade’), used with regard to the ‘sound of moving water,’ then 
‘noise’ in general (cf. Germ. Gerdusch ‘noise’: rauschen ‘rush’). 
XI. Sam-eignd:vidr-eignd ‘gegenseitiger Verkehr, association.’ 

Eignd in these compounds should not be separated from 
eign ‘Eigentum’ (eiga ‘eignen’), as is done by Wood (“Indo- 
European a*:a*i:a*u’’ 145, b): “Gk. otxowa ‘gehe fort,’ Lith. 
eigd ‘gang’, ON sam-eign ‘kampf’, OHG jagédn ‘jagen’, Skt. 
yahi-s ‘rastlos’”’. 

The mearing of association was developed from the basic 
sense of ‘having something in common with some one’ > ‘having 
to do with some one’ (cf. eiga vid einn). 

XII. Lind, poetical word for ‘spring, fountain’ (cf. lindar logi 
‘Feuer des Brunnens’ = ‘Gold’, Rm. 1, 6). 

Probably related to lind ‘linden-tree’ from PG *len)- ‘twist- 
ing, turning, bending’. 

Lind ‘spring, fountain’ preserves this original sense, i.e., 
‘turning, bubbling (water)’, whereas lind ‘linden-tree’ has de- 
veloped a secondary sense of ‘hard to twist, hard to break, 
tough’ (from the character of the wood’). 


® Cf. Falk-Torp, 1, 645, lind. 
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With lind ‘twisting, bubbling’ (water)’ = ‘fountain’ compare 
linnr:linni ‘twisting (animal)’=‘snake’, OHG lint: MHG lint 
(-wurm). 

With lind ‘tough (tree)’=‘linden-tree’ compare Lat. lentus 
‘biegsam’>‘zahe,’ also (WG) OE lie; OS lithi:OHG lindi 
(NHG -linde) ‘easily twisted > pliant, soft, mild, pleasant,’ etc. 
XIII. Tjdga ‘fork.’ 

Falk-Torp (1, 450, H¢-tyv) derive this word from IE *deu- 
‘two, double’ (as in Grk. dei-repos ‘der zweite’); i.e., LE *deu- 
k- (with k-extension) >PG *teug-in>ON tjaga lit. ‘the double 
(thing)’ > ‘fork.’ 

Semantically there can, of course, be nothing against this 
etymology; the fork is a double-pronged instrument. 

Formally too this etymology seems sound (cf. IE *dvi- 
‘double’ with &-extension in Skr. dvi-ka- ‘zweispaltig,’ Dan. 
tve-ge ‘zweizinkige Gabel, Zweizack,’ OHG zwi-g, OE twi-zg, etc.) 
if we consider the word tj aga by itself; but when it is brought in 
connection with its nomen agentis fjég-ari considerable doubt 
is cast upon the soundness of Falk-Torp’s derivation. 

The form tjagari* occurs as a hapax legomenon in the phrase 
tungls tjuigari (Elder Edda, Vsp. 40, 7) but from the connection 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the word. The pas- 
sage in question reads: 


Austr sat in aldna { l4rnvidi 

ok fdddi par Fenris kindir: 
verdr af peim gllom einna ngkkorr 
tungls titgari i trollz hami. 


The phrase tungls titigari refers here to one of the sons of the 
Fenris-Wolf (viz. Skgll, cf. Grm. 39) who is to devour the sun 
(tungl). Falk-Torp’s etymology is possible only if we here as- 
sume that fidigari means ‘forker’ (cf. tj#ga ‘fork’), i.e., ‘one who 
forks or pitches’ the sun out of the heavens (cf. Cleasby-Vig- 


7 Cf. brunnr (brenna ‘burn’) ‘a fountain, brook.’ There seems therefore no 
necessity for referring lind ‘fountain’ with Bugge (Stud. 6) to Irish kind :linn. 

8 Kluge’s statement, Nominale Stammiitidungslehre, §11, (“In der Lieder- 
edda findet sich noch keine einzige sichere bildung dieser art. Vgl. Falk, Beitr. 
xiv, 37.”) is incorrect, as the form #dgari (Vsp. 40, 7) shows. Falk himself 
(Beitr., xtv, 36-37) says: “Die dltere poesie vermag nur zwei nom. agent. 
dieser art aufzuweisen, nimlich méari(r) accipiter und das dunkle tydgars tungis 
Vsp.” 
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fisson, Dictionary). This is, of course, not the case; the Wolf 
removes the sun by devouring, swallowing it. The stem éjig- 
must then be referred to Goth. tinhan, ON toginn, toga, etc. 
‘pull, draw.’ Tungls tidgari must mean then ‘one who pulls or 
draws the sun out of the heavens’ = ‘destroyer of the sun.’”® 

The form ¢j#ga ‘fork’ (from which ¢jug-ari is derived) must 
therefore be referred to the same root */eug- and must mean 
‘the drawer,’ not ‘the double (-pronged),’ as Falk-Torp maintain. 

The Danish translation of ON Sveinn tjuguskegg ‘Swein 
Fork-Beard’ by Sven tve-skag ‘Swein Two-Beard’ does not pre- 
serve the original sense of ¢jaga but represents a later folk- 
etymological form due to the appearance of the beard, i.e., 
‘parted in two’ like a fork. 

XIV. Leidi ‘grave, tomb.’ 

Probably not connected with /eid-r ‘loathed, verhasst’ but 
with leida<*leidjan (causative verb to lida, leid ‘to go, move’). 
In fact the verb /eida is found not only in the sense of ‘lead, 
leiten, fiihren’ but also in the sense of ‘bury,’ i.e., ‘take away, 
put away.’ The corresponding substantive leidi ‘grave’ must 
mean then ‘a place for putting away the dead’ (cf. leg ‘burial- 
place’: legg-ja ‘to lay’). 

With leida ‘bury’:leidi ‘grave, mound’ compare semanti- 
cally Goth. ga-filhan ‘bury’ (lit. ‘to get something hidden,’ see 
jilhan ‘verbergen’), filigri ‘Héhle’ (lit. ‘a place where something 
is hidden, sheltered’; cf. ON velo leidi, Bdr. 4, 4 ‘the witch’s cave, 
grave’). 

XV. Beysta ‘strike, beat; row.’ 

Beysta <*baut-st-jan™ (cf. bauta ‘strike, beat’). The st-suffix 
is used with verbs denoting sound (cf. Goth. kriu-st-an ‘crush, 
crunch’). The verb beysta comes to mean ‘row’ from the sound 
of the oars striking the water (cf. beystu, Am. 34, 2). With bauta: 
bey-st-a ‘strike’ compare lyja:ljé-st-a ‘strike’ and rita:rt-st-a 
(<*writ-st-an) ‘scratch’ > ‘carve, write.’ 

XVI. Tiggi:tyggi poetic word for ‘prince.’ 
These two forms are used interchangeably in the different 


* So correctly Neckel (Glossar) who translates ‘Vernichter der Sonne’ and 
refers the form fitigari to Goth. tiuhan, ON titiga; similarly Gering (Glossar*) 
who translates ‘entfiihrer, riuber,’—‘entfiihrer’ is the primary sense. 

10 Cf. Fick, 274, buta, butta. 
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MSS of the Elder Edda. Neckel (Glossar) prefers the form tiggi 
whereas Gering (Glossar*) prefers the form tyggi. 

Noreen’s contention (Aisi. Gram.*, §403) that the form tiggi 
is derived from tyggi with loss of w-umlaut (§84) has nothing to 
support it. No w-forms appear in these words and the dwarf 
name Tiggve (upon which Noreen bases his theory) is of doubt- 
ful origin." 

The best explanation of this confusion is that we have here 
two different words which have come to have the same mean- 
ing; i.e., tiggi<*tig-jém ‘illustrous, glorious one’ (cf. tig-inn 
‘famous, illustrous’; Lof-di (name of a king), lofOungr ‘king’ 
from lof-a ‘praise’) and tyggi <*tug-jén ‘leader’ (cf. Lat. duc-d: 
dux ‘leader’, Goth. tiuhan, OS heri-togo:OHG heri-zogo ‘Her- 
zog’). 

XVII. Erill ‘fuss, quarrel,’ erjur ‘quarrels, brawl.’ 

Both these words may be derived from the stem PG *ar 
(IE *or) ‘arouse, stir up’ from which the idea of ‘quarreling, 
brawl, fuss’, etc. is easily derived (cf. erta’ (<*ar-t-ian with 
t-extension) ‘to tease, taunt’ with Lat. or-ior ‘arise,’ Gr. 5p-vuyu 
‘stir up,’ Skr. ardéyati ‘stirs up’). 

XVIII. Sinkill ‘a clasp.’ 

Perhaps derived from sin ‘sinew’; sin-k-ill could then have 
literally meant ‘something which fies (with a sinew > cord, etc.)’ 
> ‘clasp’ (cf. spenn-sl ‘a clasp’: spenna ‘to span, tie’). 

That the &-suffix was used in conjunction with the i-suffix 
(nomen actionis) may be due to the influence of /yk-ill ‘a key’ 
(cf. léka ‘to close’), the point of contact being the sense of 
‘closing, shutting’ which both nouns have in common. 

In favor of this derivation of simkill is the fact that -nk- here 
did not regularly become -k-, due to association with its deriva- 
tive sin. 

XIX. Storka ‘to provoke, irritate.’ 

From the root *stur as in styrr™ (<*sturjaz) ‘stir, tumult, 
noise’; hence *stur-kén>stor-ka (with causative ka-suffix) ‘to 
stir up’> ‘provoke’ (cf. OE styrian ‘stir up, irritate, provoke’). 


4 Cf. C. N. Gould, “Dwarf Names. A Study in Old Icelandic Religion,” 
PMLA, txtv, 954. 

3 Cf. Falk-Torp, 1, 196, erte. 

@ Cf. Falk-Torp, 11, 1194, styr L. 
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XX. Hnupla ‘to pilfer.’ 


Hnup- represents the schwundstufe of the verb *hneupan" 
‘to tear’ (cf. Goth. dis-hniupan ‘to tear apart,’ OE dhnéopan ‘to 
pluck,’ O. Swed. njapa ‘to slice, cut’). 

Hnup-la (with iterative /-suffix) then originally meant ‘to 
pluck little by little’>‘take away little by little, pilfer.’ With 
hnup-la:*hneupan compare gui-la ‘gurgle’: gjéta ‘pour’; skut-la 
‘shove to one side’: skj6ta ‘shoot,’ etc. 

XXI. Kroppa ‘to pluck, pick, crop, graze.’ 

PG *krupp- connected with the stem *krup- in kritpa, 
‘to creep.’ The fundamental sense is ‘bend’ (cf. OE cryppan 
‘kriimmen,’ ON kroppinn ‘crippled,’ lit. ‘bent over,’ kroppr ‘a 
hump, bunch’> ‘slaughtered carcase, body’). The verb kroppa 
(ada) is probably denominative from the substantive kropp-r 
(in its original sense of ‘something bent’>‘hump, bunch’) i.e., 
‘to pick in bunches, crop’ (cf. Eng. verb crop=‘to pick’ from the 
substantive crop <OE cropp ‘Ertrag’). 

XXII. Fambi ‘fool.’ 

From PG *famb-én connected in ablaut relation with *fem/" 
‘to swell’; compare *femf-il-az>fifl ‘huge beast, monster, giant’ 
> ‘fool, simpleton.’ So likewise *famb-én>fambi ‘huge person’ 
>‘clumsy person’> ‘fool, simpleton.’ For the )<*f in fam-b-i 
compare fim-b-ul:ftfl and for the ablaut relation i:@ compare 
tindr:toenn (<*tanp-u). 

XXIII. Brengla ‘to bend, distort.’ 

Brengla (-ada)<*bi-rang-il-dn; from rangr ‘twisted, dis- 
torted’ (cf. rengja ‘to distort’: rangr). 

For the retention of 6 in the prefix *bi- before r compare 
breida"' (<*bi-raid-jan) ‘bereiten’: reidr ‘bereit.’ 

XXIV. Beyla ‘a hump, swelling.’ 

Beyla<*baul-jén; *baul- connected in ablaut relation with 
bul- in bulr:bolr ‘rump, stump.’ The fundamental sense of the 
roct *baul-:*bol-8 (IE *bhel) is ‘to swell’ (cf. bellr<*ball-uR 
‘ball’: bolli <*bull-én ‘bowl,’ PG *baln->*ball-:*buln->*bull-). 


“ Cf. Falk-Torp, 1, 770, nobbe; Fick, 100, knup, hneupan hnaup. 
% Falk-Torp, 1, 582, krop; Fick, 55, kruppa. 

% Cf. Falk-Torp, 1, 222, fivel; Fick, 229, femf. 

7 Cf. Axel Kock, Arkiv xxrv, 184. 

8 Cf. Fick, 266, bel; Falk-Torp, 1, 115, bud. 
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XXV. Ekla ‘want, dearth.’ 


Ekla<*ekkla>*ain-kil-6n derived from the adjective *ain- 
kil-“>MLG énkel, Mod. Norw.-Swed. enkel ‘einzeln, einfach’ 
(cf. Goth. ainakls ‘vereinzelt’). 

The sense of ‘want, dearth’ which developed in the substan- 
tive ekla can be easily derived from the idea of ‘alone’ (*ain- 
‘one’), i.e., ‘being alone = being without something’ > ‘lack, want’ 
(cf. ekkja<*aink-jin ‘a widow,’ ‘one who is alone=without , 
lacks a husband’). 

XXVI. [Sjén]-henni ‘eye-sight.’ 
Henni<*hanp-in; *hanp- is the same root as in Gothe 


-hin}an:-hanb, Mod. Swed. hinna:hann ‘to seize, reach.’ 
Sjén-henni = ‘reaching with the sight’>‘eye-sight.’ 


XXVII. Trana ‘to intrude.’ 


From the substantive fran-a ‘snout’; trana (ada) =lit. ‘to 
put one’s nose into another’s business’ (cf. Germ. naseweiss ‘im- 
pertinent’). 


XXVIII. pPrauka ‘to hold on sturdily, stubbornly.’ 


Connected with the group”® *prek, *pbrak, *bruk (*bruhtu) 
denoting ‘strong,’ as in prekr ‘strength,’ prekinn ‘enduring,’ 
préttr ‘strength, valor.’ 

The verb prauka could be in ablaut relation to *bruk (* bruh- 
tu-> préttr) and mean ‘be strong’>‘be enduring, stubborn’ (cf. 
prekinn ‘enduring’). 

Perhaps the verb proka ‘to tarry’ might likewise be added 
to this group, i.e., broka (<*Druk-a, cf. * bruk- in * bruh-tu) = ‘to 
be strong’ > ‘to be stubborn’ > ‘refuse to move, tarry.’ 


XXIX. Hypja ‘to dress, clothe.’ 


Hypja<*hupjén from the stem *hup- ‘hip,’ as in Goth. Aups, 
OE hype, OHG huf, ON [tetrug-] hypja ‘one wearing tatters.’ 
The verb hypja meant originally ‘to put around one’s hips, 
loins’ >‘to clothe.’ It has nothing to do with hjipr ‘apron’ (see 
Cleasby-Vigftsson, Dictionary). 


19 Cf. Falk-Torp, 1, 195, enkel. 
20 Cf. Falk-Torp, 1, 458-459, idrett ; Fick, 189, prek. 
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XXX. Mudla ‘to maunder, munch.’ 

Not from mud-r:munn-r ‘mouth’ (cf. Cleasby-Vigftsson, Dic- 
tionary), for this would have given *munn-la, but from the stem 
*mud- (plus the iterative suffix -Ja) as in mo@ ‘refuse (of hay)’: 
moda ‘to chew the refuse (of hay).’ IE *mut-" (>ON mud-) 
denoted ‘tear, scratch, eat’ (cf. Lat. mutilus). ON mud-la meant 
then ‘to keep tearing>chewing’>‘munch.’ The sense of ‘to 
maunder, murmer’ (cf. OHG mutilén ‘to murmer’) was evi- 
dently secondary to that of ‘munch’—the act of ‘chewing, eat- 
ing’ is closely associated with the act of ‘speaking’ (cf. Eng. ‘to 
spit out words,’ slang ‘to chew the rag,’ etc.). 


ALBERT MoREY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


* Cf. Falk-Torp, 1, 700-701, Mark 11; Fick, 326, mup, mud. 








THE “HAMA” REFERENCE IN BEOWULF: 1197-1201 


The brief reference in Beowulf to Hama and Eormanaric and 
the theft of the celebrated “‘Brosinga mene” is one of the most 
interesting and suggestive of the legendary and historical epi- 
sodes into which the poet so frequently digresses. Many con- 
jectures have been offered regarding the historical basis of the 
incident, the true relationship between Hama and Eormanaric, 
the identity of the famed necklace, the traditional characteris- 
tics of the two figures mentioned, and the extent to which 
legendary mutations have confused and obscured whatever his- 
torical basis the story may once have had. Since my particular 
interest for the moment is a textual one, however, it might be 
well to quote the passage. I take the lines (1197-1201) from 
Klaeber’s edition, with his emendations: 

N &nigne ic under swegle, sélran hyrde 
hordmédum helaba, sypSan Haima etweg 
to p&re byrhtan byrig Brésinga mene, 
sigle ond sincfet,—searonfas fleah 
Eormenrices, gecéas écne r#d. 


Queen Wealtheo has just presented Beowulf with costly gifts 
as a reward for his heroic achievements, and among these gifts 
are collars the beauty of which is such that the poet can com- 
pare them only with the famed Harlungen necklace. Then fol- 
lows the reference, which, if we follow Klaeber’s version we 
should translate: ““Never have I heard of a more beautiful one 
under the heavens, among the treasures of warriors since Hama 
carried away to the bright town the necklace of the Brosings, 
jewel and precious cup—from the crafty enmity of Eormanaric 
he fled; he chose eternal reward.” But in line 1200, second half— 
“searonidas fléah’—the manuscript reading is “searonidas 
fealh,” which Klaeber, following Leo and Grundtvig emends as 
indicated. At first hand the manuscript reading would seem to 
present logical, or perhaps grammatical, difficulties. Hama 
would thus ‘penetrate’ or ‘reach’ the crafty enmity of Eormanaric 
—rather than flee from it as the revision proposes. The emended 
version, then, would seem to fit in better with the logical se- 
quence of the passage. It is also to be noted that the conclusion 
is abrupt and effects a rather sudden transition: “he chose 
eternal reward’’—which may simply refer to Hama’s death, or 
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as Bugge translates it, “into God’s refuge,” may suggest his 
taking monastic orders. Such an interpretation is based upon a 
later form of the legend, notably in the Thidriksaga,' where 
Hama is represented as going into monastic retirement. 

Now it is really both the shadowy historical and the specific 
legendary element of the story which establishes my point, which 
is that the manuscript reading of the line rather than the 
emendation is to be preferred. I think, first of all, that there is 
much to be said for retaining the manuscript form as a general 
principle wherever it is possible to do so without violation of 
logical sense or grammatical structure. It seems to me that in 
this passage the grammatical sequence is in no way impaired 
by the manuscript reading nor improved by the emendation. As 
for the sense of the statement, the manuscript version is not only 
just as reasonable, but actually, I think, presents an interpreta- 
tion more in agreement with the legendary character of Hama 
and suggests more vividly the traditional activities associated 
with that figure. If then, we were to retain the manuscript read- 
ing—“‘searonidas fealh”—the passage might be rendered: 
“Hama carried away to the bright town the necklace of the 
Brosings ... ; he reached (or incurred, or penetrated to) the 
treacherous envy (or malignity) of Eormanaric.” In such a ren- 
dering we are taking the most common and obvious translation 
of “fealh.” I see nothing that either destroys the logic or vio- 
lates the grammatical sequence in the rendering. Furthermore, 
there is ample justification for translating “fealh” in a manner 
which would enhance the significance of the phrase in the light 
of the traditional attributes of Hama. Thus if we were to say 
“encountered,” or “touched” or even “aroused” we should be 
doing no violence to the usage of the word, but we should be 
giving greater force to the image. The instances in which the 
verb is used in Beowulf alone, substantiate the point. Thus in 
lines 1281-2 the form is used to connote the idea of surprising 
or bursting in upon:—“‘sipdan inne fealk Grendles modor. .. .” 

Thus the warriors suffered a reverse ‘when Grendel’s mother 
burst in upon them or “penetrated into their midst.” Or again, 
in line 2225, in a passage describing the pillaging of the fire- 
dragon’s treasure horde by the slave, we have the half line: “ond 


1 Jiriczek. Deutsche Heldensagen. 
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Ser inne fealh’’—he “fell upon,” or “penetrated,” or better, 
“encountered,” therein, the horde, etc. 

Citing just one more parallel, we find the form “gefealg” 
used in line 2215 with the obvious meaning of “making one’s 
way along,” or in other words, of progressing to the point of a 
meeting or an encounter: “who made his way along to the 
heathen horde.” 

In like manner, then, why not render our passage in this 
wise : “he(Hama) met—reached—penetrated to—encountered— 
the crafty enmity, or the treacherous quarrel (the latter render- 
ing of “‘searonidas” being equally as acceptable) of Eormanaric.” 

Now such a reading, following the manuscript, is entirely in 
accord with the tradition surrounding Hama wherever he is en- 
countered, be it in earlier or later sources. According to Cham- 
bers, in his edition of Widsith, there is no actual historical in- 
cident with which we can associate Hama, and the earliest refer- 
ence to him, outside of the Beowulf, is in Widsith where he is 
represented as a character close to the court of Eormanaric, 
either as a retainer, or in some other more independent capacity. 
He is mentioned along with Wudga and Theodoric in a list of 
names of supposed retainers of Eormanaric. But in Widsith 
(1. 48 ff.) Hama and Wudga are also referred to as “wrecca,”’ 
that is, exiles or outlaws, and we are told that they “ruled over 
men and women by means of woven gold.” Obviously, as dis- 
pensers of treasure, they could hardly be mere retainers. And in 
the light of the most recent interpretations of the Widsith poem, 
which question the attempt to find either chronological or geo- 
graphical sequence in the account of the poet’s travels and ex- 
periences, it seems to me that Hama and Wudga are here named 
as renowned characters along with many other celebrated figures, 
and that they are not to be regarded as bearing any direct or 
organic relation to Eormanaric. Chambers himself asserts that 
there is no basis for the assumption made by some commenta- 
tors that Hama was once a retainer of Eormanarics who be- 
came treacherous, stole his treasure from him, and then fied. 
Nor does the Widsith reference lend support to such a theory. 
To dispense treasure, as Hama is represented as doing, is in no 
wise the office of a retainer but of an independent chief. And the 
Widsith reference may be reasonably interpreted as meaning 
that the poet visits other heroes, Hama included, whom he im- 
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aginitively represents, according to his literary method, as dwell- 
ing within the vicinity of Eormanaric’s domain, but not neces- 
sarily having any direct connection with that king. 

Now then the picture of “‘Heimir’’ in the considerably later 
Thidriksaga is thus consistent with the allusion in Widsith, and 
also with the episode referred to in the Beowulf. In fact, in the 
light of the tradition which found its fullest expression in the 
Saga, the Beowulf reference seems not nearly as “‘puzzling” as 
some commentators seem to think. In the Thidriksaga Heimir 
becomes a retainer of Theodoric in his youth, is exiled, then 
pardoned, and then remains with Theodoric until the latter’s 
exile, whereupon he leads the life of an outlaw and a robber 
chieftan. And for some twenty or thirty years he pursues these 
marauding activities, during which time he denounces Eor- 
manaric (because of the latter’s enmity towards Theodoric), 
plunders his lands and property, and practices outlawry gener- 
ally, until, finally, as an old man, he repents and enters a monas- 
tery. Thus our sources are amazingly consistent. In the Beowulf 
he has robbed Eormanaric of his treasure and (if we follow the 
manuscript reading) encounters the wrath of that notorious 
tyrant—repeatedly, perhaps—harrying him and penetrating his 
lands, and then finally “seeks eternal reward,’ which seems to 
connote more than mere death in the light of the later tradition. 
In the Widsith he is an exile possessed of treasure and probably 
of the independent power which goes with it. And in the Thid- 
riksaga he is the typical outlaw chieftan, representative, as 
Chambers suggests, of a familiar type in early Germanic tradi- 
tion and met with later in Icelandic sagas and English ballads. 
That a character such as Heimir could have been pure inven- 
tion is altogether unlikely in the light of the earlier references. 
We are led then to the inference that there existed an earlier 
tradition, extant probably before any of our known sources, 
which represented Hama as plundering Eormanaric and others 
on his own account, and not necessarily as an exiled retainer or 
as a fugitive. 

Hama then is hardly the person who would “flee” from his 
victim with the precious treasure and then go into a monastery, 
but rather one who would return to the encounter repeatedly; 
one who would carry the treasure to the “bright” town, and 
then again incur the treacherous enmity of Eormanaric. Then 
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as an old man he might well repent and “seek eternal reward.”’ 
Whichever way one renders the text, the transition to the last 
half-line of the passage is an abrupt one. I should retain, then, 
the scribe’s “fealh,” with all that it connotes. I should also place 
a period after ““Eormanrices” in the last line, and let “‘gecéas 
écne réd” stand independently. If by this retention the gram- 
matical structure is not at all violated, and if, on the other 
hand, the connotation of the manuscript reading of “fealh” 
seems more suggestive of the probable association in the poet’s 
mind with the character to which he is alluding, why not let it 
stand? 

The textual point is important, I think, in that the emenda- 
tion, now fairly generally accepted, seems to me definitely to 
weaken the force of the allusion and to suggest an interpreta- 
tion running counter to the probable intention of the poet. 


Howarp W. Hint1z 
Brooklyn College of the City of New York 




















FRANZ WERFEL AND ALFRED DOBLIN: THE PROB- 
LEM OF INDIVIDUALISM VERSUS COLLECTIVISM 
IN BARBARA AND IN BERLIN 
ALEXANDERPLATZ 


“Those novelists deceive us who show the individual’s development without 
taking into account the pressure of surroundings.” —André Gide 


In spite of its historic setting Kleist’s Der Prinz von Hom- 
burg introduced a characteristic modern problem. In considering 
the relation of the individual to his community, the drama 
touched on what was becoming of vital concern to a century 
which witnessed the rapid advance of mass production and dis- 
tribution. In the “identity-philosophy”’ of the romanticists, the 
same theme received abstract treatment with the suggestion 
that an esthetic approach would dispose of all essential diffi- 
culties. The problem has since been continuously raised; it 
forms the point of a good deal of philosophical and anthropologi- 
cal discussion and it is a persistent theme of present-day Ger- 
man literature. 

The approach of the romanticists to the problem had been 
both theoretic and general. The same might be said of the form 
the question assumed in Hegel and Hebbel and, indeed, in 
nearly all pre-war discussions. The political and industrial up- 
heavals of our own time have, however, led toward a transla- 
tion of the issue into an idiom that bears the stains and clots of 
current social and economic strife. The pregnant and provoca- 
tive theme in the foreground today is the relation between the 
individual and his particular concrete milieu, specifically, its 
social-economic aspect. I will here treat of Franz Werfel and 
Alfred Déblin in whose works, especially their last, this problem 
is illuminatingly stated. 


I 


Piety, understood in Santayana’s sense, as devotion to the 
sources of our Being, has been the sustained song of Werfel’s 
muse. And the sources of our Being Werfel finds in the elemen- 
tary and elemental forces of our immediate reactions and in- 
stinctive loves that antedate the complex and unstable growths 
of reflection and culture. It is Werfel’s faith that a devoted and 
universal expression of our “barbarous” nature would bring 
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order into the inchoate elements of our world, that the shrill 
disharmonies in it would resolve themselves into a fundamental 
harmony and unity such as is the aspiration of all great religions. 

Such pious democracy has always been the theme of the poet. 
Throughout, Werfel hopes for a primeval love that is to bridge 
the chasm of the I and Thou (“‘Einander’’) and in significant 
contrast to the aristocratic egocentricism of Nietzsche and 
George, he repeats the soft refrain: “Wir Sind.” Verdi’s im- 
mediate naturalness affects him more profoundly than does the 
discriminative reflectiveness of Wagner; he defends the demo- 
cratic claims of Juarez as against the arrogant encroachments of 
Maximilian; he holds up the expression of the primitive powers 
as an essential condition for the production of great tragedy 
(““Bocksgesang’’). 

This leit-motif of Werfel’s work, the apotheosis of a primitive 
democratic love, is again sounded in his last novel Barbara 
which bears the sub-title Die Frimmigkeit. However, between 
Barbara and “Wir Sind” lie the World War and the Austrian 
social revolution. And Werfel, who has been in inner contact 
with these events, is moved to tell in this novel the story of 
these stirring years. Werfel attempts to give an objective ac- 
count of the facts; but the poet’s ethical approach pledges him 
to an interpretation of them. Werfel cries out against the hor- 
rors of the War, but he also condemns the Austrian revolution 
which avowedly had for its ultimate objective the installation of 
a genuine democracy. Indeed, it may be said that the general 
temper of the book is directed against the revolution. To under- 
stand why Werfel’s heart does not beat in consonance with the 
revolutionary rhythm is to strike at the crucial point of his 
Weltanschauung. Werfel is against the revolution because he is 
concerned primarily with the problems of the individual and not 
with those of society, because his great love has been individual- 
istic or pantheistic, but never social. 

Denn der tiefste, der leidenschaftlichste Trieb nicht nur des Menschen sondern 
der Materie iiberhaupt ist der Wille sich abzusondern, aus einem Kollektivum 
ein Individuum zu werden . . . Dieses Streben aber ist zugleich eine ziigellose 
Sehnsucht nach Schénheit (p. 724). 

The problem of the resistance exerted against this will by the 
inertia of the communal forces that tend toward a collectivistic, 
mechanized activity, is the theme of Barbara. 
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As a child, Ferdinand loses his parents and is early caught 
in the social vortices that from then on continually exert their 
pressure on him. The family tradition brings him into an un- 
sympathetic military academy; later, the nationalist wave 
sweeps him into the World War, and when the Austrian revolu- 
tion breaks out, he is caught in the meshes of the new milieu; he 
deserts the army and joins the revolutionists. Nevertheless, 
these successive mass-cyclones fail to submerge Ferdinand’s 
individuality completely, and in decisive moments Ferdinand 
manages to withstand them. There is the dramatic incident of 
the three soldiers condemned to death. Ferdinand, who knows 
that the men are innocent, that they are to be shot for “disci- 
plinary reasons,” is ordered to supervise the execution despite 
his earnest, almost violent protests. Out or the field, he gives 
the various preparatory orders quickly, mechanically. He is 
about to shout the fatal order, when some inner power stops him 
and he hears himself crying out to the men to flee. (In Arnold 
Zweig’s Streit um den Sergeanten Grischa the central theme re- 
volves about a similar situation, but among Grischa’s sympa- 
thizers there is none with such daring Ethos!) And later, when 
Ferdinand has been carried along by the revolutionary surge, 
there again comes the moment when he succeeds in tearing him- 
self free from the new collective forces. Both these acts, Werfel 
seems to be saying, are noble in that they are the revolt of the 
ethical individual against the non-human practices of mechani- 
cal mass-forces. Collectivism is here connected, if not identified 
with the decay of human values. 

Barbara, the governess of Ferdinand, enters very little into 
the outer action of the story, but in Werfel’s intention she is 
the governing spirit of all of Ferdinand’s “pious” acts. She has 
cared for him from early childhood on and later has taken the 
place of his mother. She has been more than a mother, for the 
ties that bind her to him have not been placed in her heart by 
nature: a twentieth century version of a mother by immaculate 
conception! And Ferdinand always regards himself as her child. 
He constantly feels that he is acting under Barbara’s benevolent 
guidance, even when she is not with him. She stands for Werfel’s 
ideal of a pure and rare individuality, rare particularly in our 
time. Werfel calls her a figure from the twelfth or the thirteenth 
century. When Ferdinand is desperately ill in a war hospital in 
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urgent need of sleep, it is Barbara sitting at his bedside who 
brings him the long-awaited repose. The scene is perhaps the 
most poetic silhouette in the book. 

It appears that neither the war nor the revolution have 
shaken Werfel’s belief that more fundamental than the problem 
of the reorganization of society is that of the inner purgation of 
the individual. Werfel maintains in this novel that it is a fallacy 
to suppose that “social movements” or “historical forces” are 
amenable to control and direction. 


Die Unterschrift eines Esels, eines Schwichlings, einer Memme oder eines Nar- 
ren setzte die Riesenlunte in Brand. Nachher kam die Wissenschaft mit ihrem 
Treppenwitz, fingerte am unaufléslichen Weichselzopf der Geschehnisse und 
zog willkiirlich (je nach dem politischen Standort des Entwirrers) Ursache und 
Folgen heraus . . . Ach, nicht im Willen und nicht im Denken lag das Geheimnis 
der Geschichte sondern im abgeseimten Zusammensetzspiel des Lebens selbst, 
das ahnlich wie das menschliche Bewusstsein nichts als eine gehetzte, fiebrische 
Bilderflucht war, deren Gesetzmissigkeit Gott allein entritseln konnte (pp. 
601-602). 


And the incidents that led up to the revolution of 1918 show, 
Werfel believes, that revolutions are not “‘made”’ but are the re- 
sult of chance occurrences. What we call history is a kaleido- 
scope of accidental haphazard events without any plan. In this 
sceptical philosophy of history there is no place for a social 
program. All the stronger and the more pathetic is Werfel’s plea 
for a finer individualism, for a sincere ethical approach, for more 
Barbaras and Ferdinands. 

It is a truism of long standing that the happiness of the 
individual is at times independent of the social conditions under 
which he lives. But to conclude that he is at all times and al- 
together independent of any social conditions is both bad logic 
and bad history. Because Werfel views the world in terms of 
disparate egos, society appears to him as equal to the sum of its 
individual members, and history as a disconnected conglomera- 
tion of chance happenings. Werfel will not see that social situa- 
tions exist, that they engender social forces and that these in 
turn always condition and often determine the beliefs and acts 
of the individual. He will not see that the ethical attitude of the 
individual cannot be made the lone or primary basis for the 
solution of the economic problems of society. Or does Werfel 
see it? Barbara’s only comment on the revolution is: 
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Aber ich weiss nicht, was die Leute immer wollen, der Kaiser Franz Josef (im 
Béhmischen heisst es Kaiser-Herr) hat es doch gut mit uns gemeint (p. 781). 


And possibly Werfel also feels the inadequacy of Ferdinand’s 
mystical contentment with mere existence, suggested in his 
hymn at the close of the novel. Perhaps Werfel himself is not 
certain as to the efficacy of his gospel of individual piety for a 
social program? It is significant that the novel begins and ends 
on an interrogatory note. 


II 


While in the nineties Berlin and Munich were delving deeply 
into the social scene, the most serious offering of the Viennese 
“naturalists” was the problem of “das siisse Midel,” of the 
naive suburban girl who becomes entangled with the Viennese 
Bohemia. Werfel’s activities, too, have centered in the mellow 
milieu of Schnitzler and Dérrmann, and while his attempts are, 
to be sure, more earnest and more responsible, they too evince, 
at best, only half-willed concern with the social problem. 

The “Bildungserlebnisse” of Alfred Déblin, on the other 
hand, have been such as to bring home to him the social char- 
acter of existence. Déblin was born in the modern, industrial 
city of Stettin; since boyhood he has been an inhabitant of 
Alexanderplatz, the proletarian quarter of Berlin, and for many 
years he has there been actively engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine. The grotesque experiences gathered in this life have been 
the constant subject-matter of Déblin’s work. At the same time, 
a rich and boundless imagination that roams about in distant 
lands (never seen), that delves into the past and speculates 
about the future, has thrown a veil of poetry about these hard 
adventures. In the same way, Déblin’s idiom, often brutally 
realistic, is also strangely unnaturalistic, suggesting the sym- 
bolic and the mythical. We shall later see that this dialectic 
character of Déblin’s Gestalt has relevant bearing on his social 
outlook. 

The leading problem of Déblin’s work has been, as he once 
expressed it the relation of the Ego to Nature. Impressed with 
the formative power of external forces, Déblin has sometimes 
denied the possibility of an isolated self. As against psychology 
which is concerned with separate, “dizzy” egos, Déblin has 
championed “metapsychology” which holds that unrelated in- 
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dividuality has but a ghostly existence. In his Wang-lun, Wal- 
lenstein, and Wadzek, mass-movements carry the burden of the 
action. In the imaginative novel, Berge Meere und Giganten, man 
of the future, in spite of great technical advances, ultimately 
succumbs to the outer forces of nature. This question of the re- 
lation of the individual ego to the general collective forces about 
it receives, however, another and more characteristic answer in 
Déblin’s work. It is an answer which is carried by a conviction of 
the divinely-willed independence of every individual (Die Drei 
Spriinge des Wang-lun, Reise nach Polen). In the poem Manas, 
the creed referred to elsewhere as “Das Ich iiber der Natur,”’ 
assumes epic form in revealing how man’s will can emerge vic- 
torious in its struggle with nature and with death. The belief 
that the individual ultimately possesses the power to conquer 
the mass-forces that surround him, finds most eloquent expres- 
sion in Déblin’s recent novel Berlin Alexanderplatz. 

Berlin has not been as fortunate in literature as Paris; it has 
not found its Balzac, Zola or Anatole France. Except for E. Th. 
A. Hoffmann, no writer of equal renown has chosen the German 
metropolis for the site of his major narratives. Déblin’s novel 
fills that gap in part, in that it exhaustively dissects Alexander- 
platz, that section of Berlin which is the economic and social 
center of its lower classes. 

Alfred Déblin is, however, primarily a poet with an emphatic 
lyrical strain. Even his prose is carried by an intense poetical 
rhythm. The peculiar interest of lyrical poets has usually been 
the single individual in his particular uniqueness. And in the 
novel before us we find that it is not the mechanism of a modern 
city that is Déblin’s sole interest. The full title of this work is 
Berlin Alexanderplatz Die Geschichte von Franz Bieberkopf, and 
the precise theme of the novel is the struggle between a complex, 
collective organism against a simple, single individual: the strug- 
gle between Berlin Alexanderplatz and Franz Bieberkopf. 

Franz Bieberkopf is a robust and strong man, rather slow 
and ponderous, unsophisticated and impulsive. Once he struck 
his sweetheart Ida an ill-fated blow which caused her death. 
For this he served four years. Now he again stands on Alexan- 
derplatz, determined to be an honest man. But he is thwarted 
in this by something that comes from without, that is un- 
accountable and that looks like fate. Three times this force— 
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Bieberkopf is as yet unaware that it is his milieu Berlin Alexan- 
derplatz—runs into him. Bieberkopf is forced into crime, loses 
his right arm in this practice, and worst of all, his sweetheart, 
to whom he is attached by more than bodily bonds, is mur- 
dered in a brutal manner. This is too much for Bieberkopf. He 
becomes bodily and spiritually ill; in his semi-darkness, he feels 
that his struggle “to do the right thing” is for some dark reason 
hopeless and he determines not to become well. Bieberkopf 
seems to be done for and Alexanderplatz the victor. But it only 
seems so. Toward the end of the novel the author of Bieberkopf 
rises against the author of Alexanderplatz. At the bed of Bieber- 
kopf death appears and sings a refrain of affirmation. And Franz 
Bieberkopf awakes. The fearful thing that was his life comes to 
have a meaning, and he becomes well—a new and free man. 

Bieberkopf had wanted to become a respectable member of 
his society and to lead a life of reason. His good will was there. 
But an essential factor was lacking: a knowledge of the matrix 
of the social forces in which this life was to be led. Bieberkopf 
had no understanding of the nature of his milieu and therefore 
had been in no position to control it or know how to meet its 
various blows. He had run blindly ahead and thus had offered 
an easy target. The individual Bieberkopf had proved to be no 
more than a marionette caught in the meshes of the modern 
Moira: the collective social currents embodied in city-life. 

It is the great and wonderful art of this book to picture 
modern city-life in all its inchoateness and diffusion; to show 
how the discontinuity and restlessness, the jumble and jungle 
of life in a modern metropolis, the infinite fragments of in- 
formation that it scatters (newspaper-headlines, posters, shop- 
windows, street-cars, autos, passers-by, etc.), how all its end- 
less and various impressions play on and with the individual and 
dismember and disperse his thoughts and acts. (And this is done 
without taking recourse, as in Joyce’s Ulysses to artificial paral- 
lelisms and unnecessary obscurities of style and story.) Déblin 
is particularly fortunate in his presentation of the life about 
Alexanderplatz; he reproduces all the finer shadings of its dia- 
lect and the “‘Sachlichkeit” and grotesqueness of its humor. In 
remarkable passages (notably in the chapter on the slaughter- 
house), Déblin lays bare the steel-sinews by means of which 
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the city holds and directs the life of its individual parts. Here 
Dé6blin tells the story of Berlin Alexanderplatz. 

But Déblin, the poet, also tells the story of Franz Bieberkopf. 
And woven in with the naturalistic descriptions of Berlin’s 
underworld are passages of a rhythmic intensity and a moving 
passion. In the midst of the hard, mechanical organism, Déblin 
hears and feels the individual soul throbbing and trembling. And 
it is the poet’s deep conviction that this individual soul main- 
tains and retains its unique power, no matter how thickly woven 
the web is which holds it. The general, in fact, never touches the 
intrinsic character of the particular. What, for example, can 
the formula f =ma tell us about the specific force which Bieber- 
kopf exerted to kill his gir!-friend? Or can ‘Sunday, September 
9, 1928” reveal the particular fact that on that day Bieberkopf’s 
sweetheart was murdered? Uniqueness, particularity, indi- 
viduality, “‘life’’ cannot be exhausted by or deduced from the 
general, the universal, the mechanical. It is from this profound 
insight that Déblin takes courage for his faith: if understood, 
the milieu can be controlled. Understanding is the beacon-light 
that reveals to the individual how the system of levers and pul- 
leys that condition his doings can be mastered. Bieberkopf had 
run along blindly; no wonder that the more he ran the harder 
he stumbled! In the end, Bieberkopf learns that the world can- 
not be forced to fall in with the wilful biddings of the indi- 
vidual, learns that self-restraint, renunciation, though a form 
of death, is life, learns the lesson of “Stirb und Werde.” And 
in this way Franz Bieberkopf, the factory-doorman, emerges 
triumphant in his long struggle with the mighty metropolis 
Berlin Alexanderplatz. A spiritual force: the soul of an indi- 
vidual, of an ordinary proletariat worker is revealed as being 
ultimately independent of its material environment. A rhythmic 
style (symbol of freedom from outer conditions) suggests an 
eternal, indefinable power residing in the individual, making 
for freedom. 

Since Der Zauberberg no novel has appeared that offers so 
much in psychological depth and subtlety. With respect to its 
idiom, it is perhaps as significant as A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu, Ulysses, or 1919. But the intellectual import of Déblin’s 
novel is also worth careful scrutiny. It is illuminating to ask in 
particular what relation Alexanderplatz bears to Bieberkopf’s 
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fate. A careful reading makes it clear that the moving principle 
of the novel, the force emphasized as directing Bieberkopf is the 
collective and mechanistic nature of city-life in general and not 
the specific economic form that it assumes in Alexanderplatz. 
Bieberkopf is an individual pressed in by the mechanical forces 
of city-life; his status as a member of the proletariat is irrelevant 
to the story of his fate. In other words, Déblin treats of the 
physical and metaphysical problems raised by the machine-age 
and ignores the social and economic issues; that is, in terms of 
his novel he fails to do justice to the relevant implications of the 
social situation he chose to present. This point becomes apparent 
when we consider Bieberkopf’s final illumination. Toward the 
end of the story, Bieberkopf is confronted with Reinhold, the 
concretion of the “evil” against which he had struggled in vain. 
He has the opportunity to relate incidents to the court which 
would precipitate Reinhold’s conviction. But Bieberkopf does 
not tell the court of these; that is, he abandons his former prac- 
tice of butting his head against the Reinholds, the symbols of 
the mechanistic forces. His new method is ¢o go out of their way. 
Mechanism need not be feared provided we understand its work- 
ings and do not run up against its blind powers with our eyes 
shut. This insight brings about Bieberkopf’s salvation. It thus 
appears that Bieberkopf’s ailments were not due, in the last 
analysis, to the environment in which he moved; it appears that 
his difficulty was not sociological, but essentially psychological 
or, if one prefers, metaphysical. The lesson which he finally 
learns: if we are to become masters of our fate, we must view 
our changing situation with understanding, involves the inner 
attitude alone. 


Es rettet uns kein héheres Wesen, kein Gott, kein Kaiser, kein Tribun, uns von 
dem Elend zu erlisen, kénnen nur wir selber tun (p. 313). 


Particular outer conditions, the economic-social structure of the 
Alexanderplatze become negligible. 

The consideration of sociological issues has become vital to 
a generation of writers who have experienced the World War and 
the post-war periods. The later work of the leading novelists of 
today is witness to the growing conviction that the eternal and 
esthetic interests of the romanticists must be abandoned for 
“the demands of the day.” Most writers, however, still view the 
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relation of the individual to his social surroundings from an 
individualistic focus. Werfel writes about a social revolution and 
ends in a mystical, individualistic ethics; Déblin begins in 
Alexanderplatz, but in stressing its mechanical aspect ignores 
its economic import. 

Harry SLOCHOWER 


Brooklyn College 
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DIE ALTDEUTSCHE GENESIS, NACH DER WIENER HANDSCHRIFT. 
Herausgegeben von V. Dollmayr. (Alideutsche Texibibliothek, 
No. 31) Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. Pp. xi+183. 3.20 M. 


The present publication of the Wiener Genesis in the cheap 
and handy series of the Alideutsche Textbibliothek renders it pos- 
sible for the first time to study this important poem from the 
transition period between OHG and MHG in our seminars. 
The previous edition in Hoffmann’s Fundgruben is out of date 
aad is inaccessible to most students. 

The Genesis is preserved in three MSS. from the twelfth cen- 
tury—complete in a Vienna MS. (W) and a Klagenfurt MS. 
(K.), the latter being a trivial revision of the common source of 
W and K, and partly (the story of Joseph) in a Vorau MS. (V). 
Professor Dollmayr has been content to reproduce faithfully the 
Vienna version, altering only the most obvious grammatical 
errors and correcting the often faulty division of the lines. It is 
in this latter particular that this edition represents an advance 
on previous ones, and although owing to the corrupt state of the 
rhymes and the metre Professor Dollmayr’s suggestions are 
little more than conjectures, they are in most cases to be pre- 
ferred to Hoffmann’s. We should have wished, however, that he 
had been more critical of the grammatical forms of the MS., and 
had used the other MSS. to correct the frequent mistakes. In 
some cases, too, a comparison with the Vulgate would have 
thrown some light on doubtful points. The following ortho- 
graphical and grammatical errors should not have been passed 
without comment: |. 633 daz man niene sah supply in after man; 
1. 931 for di sult read di scult; 1. 2050 daz si salich muosen sin. As 
is shown by |. 2052 si is here sing. and muosen should therefore 
be corrected to muose; 1. 2138 for geistliches liebes read g. ltbes; 
1. 2499 for pehote read pehuote; 1. 2932 sues er wolte zihen supply 
in after er; 1. 3097 bi daz si uz folztehent for uz read iz; 1. 3225 for 
gnouch read gnuoch; |. 3873 Ja jar guoten chnehte read Ja ir (V); 
1. 5664 den ahsilun du untersetzist read din (V) for den; 1. 5747 
da wil ich uberheuen read daz for da; 1. 5990 So der chlage sit irge 
read irgie. 

On the other hand some of the editor’s few emendations seem 
unnecessary: 1. 1103 sone welle wirs in bihte jehen is unnecessarily 
altered to wir sin; 1. 5260 Vone duo unze in ewig. The correction 
to Vone diu is certainly wrong. The phrase is purely temporal. 
In |. 5931 the correction from so to do is also quite unnecessary. 

The editor has supplied punctuation marks to facilitate read- 
ing, but has wisely refrained from overburdening the text with 
too many. The following would be improvements: the question 
mark |. 3612 should be transferred to the following line; in 
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ll. 2027-28 and 5071-72 the full-stops and commas should be 
interchanged. 

In the footnotes we are given according to the introduction 
(p. xi) in addition to the emendations of previous editors the 
variant readings of K when they are of value for the under- 
standing of W, and those of V in so far as they are not simply 
orthographical or grammatical. Actually the editor gives much 
more than he promises. What are the following for instance but 
grammatical variants: 1. 3469 W gieng ime V ime gie; 1. 3952 W 
din V dir; |. 4079, 5515 W sint V sin; 1. 4946, 5711 W ime V in? 
In view of these and many others the reader is at a loss to know 
what grammatical variants have been excluded. 

The text is printed clearly, but the reading of it has not been 
made easier by the method adopted of indicating by a smaller 
spacing, that in the MS. words are written together or separated 
contrary to what one would expect. It seems unfortunate that 
two different things should be indicated in the same way. The 
reader has to pause before he realizes e.g. in 1. 1247 oil balder 
dane straich that the smaller spacing of bald indicates that the 
word is separated in the MS., while the same spacing of d er 
indicates that these three letters are written together. In some 
cases the division of words contrary to the MS. actually ob- 
scures the meaning, e.g. 1. 3660 MS. wemmir (=wé mir), 
Dollmayr wem mir; |. 4697 MS. erniene bant (=ern niene bant), 
Dollmayr er niene bant. In 1. 866 daz tuoch stuonte michel baz 
unz ez ganz was the editor has failed to realize that a division 
should be made = stuont é. 

Lastly it would have been more convenient had some indica- 
tion been made in the footnotes instead of the list in the intro- 
duction of those places where the divisions between the lines are 
omitted or are faulty in the MS. For instance the note to 1. 431/2 
versteilung mit H und P* gegen W cannot be understood without 
reference to the introduction. 

These few criticisms are not meant to suggest that this edi- 
tion is any way inaccurate. On the contrary the editor is to be 
congratulated on a work, which in its meticulous attention to 
detail, is in no way inferior to the best of the series of the A/t- 
deutsche Textbibliothek and we are grateful to him for the ac- 
curate collation of the three MSS. of the Genesis which presents 
us in a convenient form with material not available elsewhere. 


St. Andrews, Scotland CHARLES T. CARR 





ENGLANDERTUM UND ENGLISCHE SPRACHE. Von Philipp Aron- 
stein. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1931. 22 cm., pp. 68. 
Hefte zur Englandkunde hrsg. von Herbert Schoeffler, Heft 
6. RM 2.50. 


Dr. Aronstein has produced a trustworthy and useful de- 
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scription of the language. Its two chief faults as we see it are its 
too great brevity and compression and the lack of an index. It 
is only fair to the author, however, to assume that he means this 
book to be used in connection with other writings of his, e.g., 
Englische Wortkunde and Englische Stylistik. Within the limits 
which he has here imposed upon himself, the author has done 
his work well. He has seen the problem clearly and has produced 
a satisfactory statement of it. 

After a general introduction of seven pages the author dis- 
cusses first Words According to Origin, Form, Signification, and 
Category. It is perhaps worth while to emphasize the tremen- 
dous competition that is always going on among words, as a 
result of which, presumably, the fittest survive—or at least 
those preferred by the greatest number or the most influential 
persons in such matters. The prestige of the Romance element 
and of those who used it was sufficient probably to account, e.g., 
for wanhope giving way to despair, eme to uncle, sty to mount, 
folk to people, housel to eucharist, gelathung to church, ayenbite 
to remorse, outtake to except. In general, too, clipped forms won 
over the fuller forms: ’most for almost, mob for mobile vulgus, had 
for havde. Considerations of smartness or picturesqueness or 
supposed effectiveness have probably determined the success or 
failure of much of our slang. 

But why did steed yield to horse, yare to ready, nim to take, 
ken to know, naughty to wicked (except as applied to children)? 

Chapter 11 deals with the Use of Words in Group Expres- 
sions. The author is in error in saying (p. 45) that the genitive 
in ‘‘He is a friend of my brother’s’’ was originally partitive; it 
never was, but rather arose from the idiomatic use of of as a 
connective; cf. “the city of Albany,”’ ‘a deuce of a good thing.”’ 
Moreover, it should perhaps be stated (p. 48, 1. 5 f.b.) that in 
America the subjunctive is heard among careful speakers more 
often than the indicative in such sentences as “I wish I were at 
home.” And it is not true that all Americans say “I will” for the 
future tense, first person (p. 48, 1. 16); it must be admitted, how- 
ever, that this form is gaining ground, owing partly to the fre- 
quency of second and third person forms with will. 

The third chapter discusses Word-Composition as the Expres- 
sion of the Special Peculiarities of the English People. Since the 
Englishman is a strong individuality, he will not tolerate rules; 
his grammar is one of principles rather than rules (as Deutsch- 
bein says, quoted p. 58). The principle need not be a sensible 
one: “‘to be given a watch” is accepted as the passive of “‘to give 
a watch” regardless of the logical absurdity involved. “We 
ain’t’”’ is of course wrong and is branded as vulgar; with it, then, 
must go “I ain’t,’”’ which logically and historically is unimpeach- 
able, and which moreover is much needed; for without it we are 
driven to such monstrosities as “‘aren’t I.’’ The average English- 
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man, knowing nothing about the science of language, is very apt 
to think of the language of his own region as about right and to 
view with good-natured amusement the expressions peculiar to 
other regions. Such provincial views are likely to be corrected 
as men come to know more. There has been a great deal of 
wrong-headedness in language education. Formerly little or 
nothing was taught about English usage in the schools; then 
there was teaching of mere rules (the Lindley Murray era); in 
time, perhaps, we shall have intelligent teaching of the principles 
of language; this will include a sensible evaluation of the prin- 
ciple of /atssez-faire in language and of what it has made possible 
in the development of the English tongue into a vital and dy- 
namic world-speech. 
CLarRK S. NORTHUP 
Cornell University 





Tue Peart (The Bowdoin Edition): The Text of the Fourteenth 
Century English Poem Edited by Members of the Chaucer 
Course (English 21-22) in Bowdoin College. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1932. 17.6 cm., pp. x +86. Price, $1.50. 


It is not easy to get at just what the editors of this neat and 
well-printed volume intended to do. They seem to have had 
in mind, as they put it, “‘an edition which shall make possible an 
unimpeded reading of the poem purely for its poetic quality.” 
For this purpose it seems to me that even greater modification 
of the spelling would have been desirable, and that there should 
have been provided a literary introduction describing the debate 
over the meaning of the poem and some of the theological dis- 
cussions of the poet’s time. For such readers the list of textual 
variants is really superfluous. If, however, the editors wished to 
produce a more modern and up-to-date text which should be at 
the same time useful to scholars, then they should have been 
at least as consistent as was the scribe and replaced t3, where 
these letters stand for the voiced sibilant, by z rather than 
$, @.g., waz, passim, 6 sydez,17 doz, 23 marrez, 25 spysez, nedez, 
26 rychez. As for the spelling wasse in 1108, the scribe may have 
been thinking at the moment rather of the rime-spelling than of 
the correct spelling of this particular word; that is, if we as- 
sume that he pronounced the word waz, it seems hardly likely 
that he meant the reader to pronounce it wasse here merely 
for the sake of a better rime. This view is confirmed by the fact 
that in 441 he rimes haz with face, grace, space, place, chace. In 
323, too, should we not have doz as a contract form of behofez? 

Again, while the editors have greatly improved the text 
from a metrical point of view, they should, we think, have made 
further changes or at least suggestions. It is almost inconceivable 
that the poet should have written, e.g., ll. 510, 726, 848, 919 as 
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they stand. In 510 Gollancz rightly proposed to omit on. In 
726 sulpande is obviously an interloper. In 848 we should, I 
think, read nother for non other. In 919 we should omit me. 

In 1030 it seems hardly likely that the poet should deliberately 
(here I must differ with Osgood, p. 92) have suppressed thow- 
sande (Latin millia). I believe the word was there and has 
dropped out through inadvertence, and that the line originally 
read: Twelve thowsande forlonge er it fon. 

On 1. 572 mykes, which Emerson called the greatest crux of 
the poem, the editors have made no progress. “Special friends” 
is further from making good sense than Gollancz’s proposal, re- 
luctantly accepted by Emerson, and probably the likeliest sug- 
gestion hitherto made, i.e., “great ones’’ as if from mike in the 
sense of “great.’’ I believe it would be better to relate this form 
mykes to meoc and treat it as an adjective used absolutely as a 
plural noun. “For many are called but few are chosen.” We 
must have a word that corresponds at least roughly with the 
sense of “chosen.” The word meoc exhibited this form (myke) 
among others in the fourteenth century and may be here taken 
as ‘‘meeks, those who on the score of piety and humility come 
within the class of those chosen to inherit the earth.” For other 
examples of adjectives going over into nouns, cf. hatheles, Pa- 
tience 217, sottes, Patience 509, folles, Patience 121, boldes, cited 
in NED as a possible reading in Destruction of Troy 1405. 

To the substitution of manerez for marrerez in 382 Osgood’s 
objection seems still to be valid, namely, that there is no evi- 
dence that the word was used in this sense at this early date. 
The earliest instance I can find in NED is from 1579. This is not 
to say, of course, that the editors are wrong; but “‘a marrer’s 
miss”’ is after all perhaps not quite so forced, at least to the re- 
viewer, as Osgood thought. 

Within the limits which they have set for themselves the 
editors, Professor Chase and his young associates, have done a 
fine piece of work, on which they are to be congratulated. 


CLARK S. NORTHUP 
Cornell University 





Das GESICHT DES DEUTSCHEN MINNESANGS UND SEINE WAND- 
LUNGEN. Von Hellmuth Langenbucher. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters Universitaitsbuchhandlung, 1930. 95 S. 


Das Biichlein behandelt die Gesamtentwicklung des deut- 
schen Minnesangs vom Kiirnberger bis zum Liederbuch der 
Clara Hitzlerin, und wenn man sich etwa die Zusammenfas- 
sung am Schluss zuerst ansieht, um zu sehen, worauf das Ganze 
hinauswill, so wird man kaum grosse Uberraschungen erleben. 
Die Inhaltsiibersicht bestitigt diesen Eindruck: “An der 
Schwelle,” ‘‘Bliitezeit,” ‘“Vollendung,” ‘‘Auflehnung,” “Das 
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Spiel mit dem Wort und das Friihrot des Volkslieds,” “Rohe 
Wirklichkeit,” “‘Ausklange, Ubergange’”’ — wer kénnte sich zu 
jeder dieser Uberschriften nicht. ohne weiteres die zugehérigen 
Namen denken? Daran andert es wenig, wenn es im einzelnen 
gelegentlich nicht ohne Gewaltsamkeit abgeht, der Tugendhafte 
Schreiber z.B. als Vorstufe zu Steinmar erscheint. Das eigentlich 
Neue des Buches findet sich vielmehr in den beiden einleitenden 
Abschnitten: “‘Umrisse” und “Minne und Liebe” (S. 1-18), 
deren Grundanschauungen fiir die Darstellung massgebend sind. 
Dieses Neue ist im wesentlichen die letzte, freilich einseitige 
Durchbildung von Friedrich Neumanns Lehre von der Hohen 
Minne (Z/Dkde 39 [1925], 81 ff.), auf den denn auch nach- 
drucksamst hingewiesen wird. Hans Naumanns Werk (Héfische 
Kultur, 1929!) ist Vf. erst nach Fertigstellung seiner Arbeit 
bekannt geworden, leider ohne eine Uberarbeitung zu veranlas- 
sen. Befehdet werden, mehr oder minder, die Ansichten von 
Schénbach, Hermann Schneider, Rosenhagen, Brinkmann, 
Kluckhohn, auch Carl von Kraus. Ein Versuch, den so scharf 
verurteilten ““Biographismus” aus gewissen im Minnesang selbst 
liegenden Momenten zunichst einmal zu verstehen, wird nicht 
unternommen. 

Seine “notwendige Aufgabe” erblickt Vf. darin, ‘das Min- 
neerlebnis von dem grundsitzlich andersgearteten Liebeser- 
lebnis zu trennen und die sich fiir die Beurteilung des Min- 
nesangs daraus ergebenden Folgen zu erkennen” (S. 5). Dass 
die beiden bei aller Verschiedenheit verschwistert sind, beachtet 
er sehr wohl, ja er sieht “das Besondere minnesangerischer See- 
lenhaltung” gerade “in der grossen Gefahrnahe, in der der 
Minnesanger lebt,” insofern “ein Abgleiten aus den Héhen des 
Ideenhaften in Sinnliches”’ leicht erfolgen konnte (S. 11). Darum 
arbeitet er fortgesetzt mit den “beiden polaren Begriffen” 
Idealitat und Realitat, die er so umgrenzt: “Sieg der Minneidee 
iiber triebhaft Menschliches, ihre Lauterung von allem Erd- und 
Sinnenhaften: das ist es, was wir unter der Idealitat des Min- 
nesangs verstehen; Sieg des Triebhaften tiber das Minneideal, 
Durchsetzung und Uberwucherung des Idealistischen mit Erd- 
und Sinnenhaftem: dies ist es, was wir unter der Realitat des 
Minnesangs verstehen”’ (S. 5). Die Zweiheit ergibt sich fiir ihn 
daraus, dass die Minne als “Geistiges” (er braucht Neumanns 
Ausdrucksweise) immer noch die “‘schwingenden Sinne’’ des von 
ihr Ergriffenen und die “‘sinnliche Hille’ der Frau, durch die das 
Erleben hindurch muss, schlechtweg voraussetzt (S. 11). Dass 
das geistige Moment die Wesenheit der Minne ausmacht, ware 
sonach klar: “Sinnliches Erleben als stdrkere treibende Kraft 
hatte die ganze aufbliihende Minnewelt sofort im Keime er- 
sticken miissen” (S. 10). Dies Geistige sieht Vf. aber nicht, wie 
Neumann, in einem “‘Akt der Seele,” sondern in einem “Akt des 
Willens, ” “des Verstandes,” durch den sich der Minnende einer 
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Lebensanschauung, einer Philosophie, eben der “héfischen Re- 
ligion” in ihrem Kernpunkte zu unterwerfen trachtet. Minne, 
hohe Minne ergibt sich erst durch eine “‘starke Spannung des 
Willens, die als solche und nur als solche eine Reihe lebener- 
héhender und lebenveredelnder ethischer Werte auslést” (S. 10), 
und nur diesen, aber nicht etwa der “kérperlichen Vereinigung”’ 
strebt nach Vfs. Meinung der Minnesinger in Wahrheit so lei- 
denschaftlich nach. Er gibt natiirlich zu, dass ‘“das Minneideal 
in der Wirklichkeit nie in so unbedingter Reinheit gelebt wer- 
den” konnte (S. 18), ja es scheint ihm geradezu “falsch, irgendwo 
im Minnesang den Ausdruck des Erlebens der Minne in reiner 
Geistigkeit zu suchen” (S. 10): die Abwandlung der “‘Idealitat,” 
die er strukturell voraussetzt, durch die “Realitat,”’ das trieb- 
haft Menschliche, hat er ja zum Grundthema seines Buches 
gemacht. Man verkennt die Orientierung seiner Ausfiihrungen, 
wenn man sich fragt, wie wohl die Hofgesellschaft diese selt- 
samen Idealisten aufgenommen habe, und wie ich anderwirts 
darzutun versucht, tut er sich bei Reinmar z.B. selber ganz 
unnétigerweise Unrecht, wenn er ihn — durchaus biographi- 
stisch! — “der vollen Verstaindnislosigkeit der Mit- und Um- 
welt” erliegen sieht (S. 47, trotz S. 17!). Derlei lasst sich aber nur 
auf Grund von Einzeluntersuchungen beurteilen, und fiir solche 
ist hier nicht Raum. 

Das Problematische des Buches liegt auch anderswo. Es fragt 
sich, ob Langenbucher das Ineinandergreifen von Idealitaét und 
Realitait, diese Begriffe an sich zugegeben, richtig gesehen hat. 
Er schreibt (S. 18): ““Sobald dem Dichter das verehrungsvolle 
Lob der Dame nicht mehr Selbstzweck ist, muss er Anspriiche 
an sie stellen. . ..Dagegen musste sich die Frau striuben.” Aber 
wann und wo ist denn jenes Lob “Selbstzweck” gewesen, wie 
das Wortchen “sobald” doch buchstiblich postuliert? Und liegt 
das Erheben von Anspriichen, die der reinen Geistigkeit zuwider- 
laufen, etwa nur im Triebhaften? Liegt es nicht vielmehr auch 
in der vorausgesetzten Form erotischer Beziehung von vorn- 
herein begriindet? Hier richt es sich schwer, dass Vf. eins nicht 
hinreichend beachtet hat, nimlich dass ausser den schwingenden 
Sinnen und der sinnlichen Hiille als Gegenpol der Geistigkeit 
auch eine ganz reale, gegebene Form notwendig war, um die 
seelische Spannung zum Ausdruck zu bringen, nimlich die Form 
der Liebeswerbung. Und war diese Form etwa Zufall? Warum 
denn hat sich diese aufbliihende Lyrik ihrer bemichtigt? Konnte 
man sich das neue Ethos wirklich durch einen nur verstandes- 
missigen Willensakt aneignen? War es nicht eben etwas Irra- 
tionales, die Entdeckung der sittigenden Macht des Weibes, was 
sich da mit elementarer Gewalt vollzog? Und vollzog sich diese 
Entdeckung nicht in lebendigen Menschen? So werden uns durch 
die allzu schematische Gegeniiberstellung von Geist und Trieb 
wesentliche geistige Momente des Phinomens unterschlagen. 
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Und nun fragt man sich, ob es klug war, das Tagelied ganz 
unerwihnt zu lassen, das doch in unmittelbarer Nihe des 
Minneliedes emporbliiht und zu diesem irgendwie in Beziehung 
stehen muss. Oder wire dann die Polemik gegen Minnesang als 
“Ehebruchspoesie” nicht so bequem zu fiihren gewesen? Auch 
aus Wolframs Absage an die Minne, aus seinem Preis der ehe- 
lichen Liebe hatten sich verschiedene, Vf. vielleicht stérende 
Schliisse ziehen lassen. So hapert es hie und da, wenn man ver- 
sucht, seine Anschauungen auf allerlei Tatsachen anzuwenden, 
die er beiseite lisst, und allerlei Probleme literarischer, sozialer, 
kultureller, ja und gerade geistesgeschichtlicher Art, die man bei 
der Lektiire zuriickstellen musste, erheben sich zuguterletzt erst 
recht von neuem. In welcher Richtung hier zu arbeiten ist, ha- 
ben, von Ehrismann ausgehend, vor allem die Untersuchungen 
Hans Naumanns und seiner Schiiler, August Arnold und Karl 
Korn, erkennen lassen. Gleichwohl wollen wir Langenbucher 
Dank wissen, dass er wenigstens eine ganz wesentliche Seite des 
Gesamtphinomens mit schéner Deutlichkeit umrissen hat, und 
zwar eine, die vor Neumann kaum gesehen worden war. 

Im einzelnen wire noch dies zu bemerken. Es fallt auf, dass 
zu den mannigfachen Zitaten keine Belegangaben gemacht wer- 
den. Fiir ein Werk, das der Wissenschaft dienen soll, ist dies ein 
Unfug, der um so bedenklicher stimmt, als man zu den Sprach- 
kenntnissen des Vfs. kein unbegrenztes Vertrauen haben kann. 
“Wohl wiisste die Frau Rat, ... ‘wan diu huote’ nicht wire” 
(S. 22) ist eine unmégliche Verflechtung von Mittel- und Neu- 
hochdeutsch. Dass auf die Ergebnisse der héheren Kritik in 
weitestem Masse verzichtet wurde, lag vielleicht in der Anlage 
des Werkes. Man kann nur hoffen, dass Vf. diese Vorarbeit aller 
geistesgeschichtlichen Synthese wenigstens zu wiirdigen weiss. 
Mit “‘Wesensschau”’ u.dgl. allein ist es nicht getan, es sei denn, 
man wollte es jeder Forschergruppe jetzt und spiter tiberlassen, 
das “Wesen”’ jeder geistigen Formation nach ihrer Weise zu 
sehen. Zum Prinzip erhoben wire dies die Aufhebung der Wis- 
senschaft. 

H. W. NoRDMEYER 
New York University 





STUDIEN ZUR MITTELALTERLICHEN BIBELUBERSETZUNG. Von W. 

Ziesemer. Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. 

The question of Bible translations before Martin Luther that 
seemed to be settled for good, when W. Walther published his 
monumental work in three parts on Die deutsche Bibeliiberset- 
zung des Mittelalters, Braunschweig, 1889-92, has been reopened 
in recent years by the rediscovery and publication of translations 
of the Bible in Middle German from the archives of Breslau and 
Kénigsberg that somehow had escaped Walther. I refer to the 
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following works: Jos. Klapper, Jm Kampf um die Bibel, Breslau, 
1922; Konrad Burdach, Die nationale Aneignung der Bibel, Halle 
1924; Fr. Maurer, Studien zur mittelalterlichen Bibeliibersetzung, 
vor Luther, Heidelberg, 1927; Paul Pietsch, Evangely und Epistel 
teutsch, Géttingen, 1927; and especially: Walther Ziesemer, 
Studien zur mittelalterlichen Bibeliibersetzung, Halle 1928, which 
forms the main subject of this review. New light has also been 
thrown by these scholars upon the other question of the attitude 
of the Church toward these translations into the vernacular, 
strengthening or modifying the views upon this subject formerly 
expressed by the Protestant scholar W. Walther and the Catholic 
scholar, Johannes Janssen, the author of a History of the Ger- 
man people since the Reformation, in many volumes. 

This question is answered now in the affirmative as Walther 
and Janssen would have it, with the reservation however, that 
the Church was not against Bible translations as long as its 
authors and readers remained loyal to the Church and did not 
doubt or question its authority in all matters of faith and Church 
ceremonies. Konrad Burdach and after him Fr. Maurer wisely 
divide all these Bible translations into two distinct classes. To 
class A belong translations that are still medieval, and were 
meant like the translations of parts of the Bible in Old High 
German times for the use of the clergy in the education of the 
young clericals. Into class B they put all those translations that 
were intended both for the use of the clergy and the laymen. 
Some of these latter translations may have been influenced al- 
ready by the mystic movement which later was leading to 
sectarianism and outspoken opposition to the established 
Church. At that stage the Church did not hesitate to forbid the 
use of the Bible. That happened first in France, then in Bohemia, 
and only in the second half of the fifteenth century also in the 
rest of Germany. Charles the Fourth issued such a decree in the 
year 1369 against reformatory movements in Bohemia. For 
larger parts of Germany steps were taken in this direction by 
the archbishop of Mayence in 1485 and 1486. Maurer has en- 
larged the work undertaken by Walther in his Die deutsche 
Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters, in which he treats in detail 
hundreds of manuscripts and printed books of the Bible, all 
or parts of it, by investigating also the large number of so-called 
Plenarien and Perikopen, printed in Germany. These are book- 
lets, containing passages from the apostles, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, and from the epistles written mostly by Paul, that 
were used as texts for the sermons on Sundays and church holi- 
days, as we find them now as an appendix to the hymn books 
used in the Protestant churches all over the world. The intro- 
ductions to these Perikopen speak sometimes very plainly about 
the right of the laymen to the use of the Bible in the vernacular 
for their own edification. They remind the reader of the fact 
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that the Church allowed the Greeks and Romans translations 
of the original Bible into their vernacular, why not the Germans 
and other nations? And they never forget to quote the passage 
from the letter of St. Paul to the Romans: 15, 4—‘‘For what- 
soever things were written aforetime were written for our learn- 
ing, that through patience and through comfort of the scriptures 
we might have hope.” 

The pride in their own past and their own history explains 
in Germany as before in Italy the use of the idiom in poetry 
and in the recasting of the old epics, both those of a religious 
and of a wordly character, into prose in the vernacular. After 
the older translations of parts of the Bible for use in the cloisters 
(I refer to the Old High German prose translations, the Monsee 
fragments, Tatian, Notker, Williram, and the commentaries on 
books of the Old Testament), we notice a new epoch of transla- 
tions of the Bible into the German idiom in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which Burdach refers to as the century of Bible transla- 
tions for the laymen, “‘das Jahrhundert der Laienbibel.’’ There 
are different reasons for this. It is true that the Church had to 
weather some great storms in this century. Its position was se- 
verely attacked and criticized, on good grounds, first in the Ro- 
mance countries and England, then in Germany. In addition the 
black plague, this terrible scourge, played havoc with man and 
turned his mind towards the more serious side of life. Also 
famine swept over large sections of western Europe. All these 
things taken together made people anxious and desirous for 
religious comfort and turned them to penitence and the study 
of the Bible. Thus we cannot be surprised that in the second half 
of the fourteenth century there was undertaken on Upper Ger- 
man soil a translation of the whole Bible from Latin into Ger- 
man. Nor can we wonder that scholars of repute gave credit 
for this translation to the sect of the Waldensians, a Brotherhood 
of the Poor started in Lyons in 1176, who had insisted from the 
beginning upon the right to have a Bible translation in the ver- 
nacular and to use it in their sermons and meetings. The Lat- 
eran Council of the year 1179 refused their request for the use 
of this so-called Provencal Bible. A great many Waldenses left 
France on account of persecution and found refuge in other 
countries, also in Germany. They were especially strong about 
the end of the fourteenth century in Bohemia. For information 
about their part in this German Bible translation I refer to H. 
Haupt, Die Bibeliibersetzung der mittelalterlichen Waldenser, 
Wiirzburg, 1885; F. Jostes, Die Waldenser und die vorlutherische 
Bibeliibersetzung, Miinster, 1888; and the same, Die Tepler Bi- 
beliibersetzung, Miinster, 1886; and again H. Haupt, Der walden- 
sische Ursprung des Codex Teplensis und der vorlutherischen deut- 
schen Bibeldrucke, Wiirzburg, 1886, also G. Ellinger, ‘“Die Wal- 
denser und die deutsche Bibeliibersetzung,” in Zeitschrift fiir 
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deutsche Philologie, xx (1888), 1 ff. and last, but not least, Kon- 
rad Burdach, Die nationale Aneigung der Bibel, Halle, 1924. 

It is generally admitted now, that the Waldenses had nothing 
to do with this Bible translation. They were mostly not educated 
people and lacked the necessary preparation for this kind of 
work. The oldest manuscript of this fourteenth century German 
Bible, comprising only the New Testament, is the Codex Teplen- 
sis, which dates back to about 1400 and was made in Bohemia 
and used with other additions freely by the Waldenses. The 
original manuscript of this translation is lost, but the original 
itself or a copy of it was used for the first Bible printed in the 
German language in 1466 by Johann Mentel of Strassburg. He 
had printed as early as 1460 a Latin Bible, a few years later he 
published this German translation. 

The character of this German Bible is unmistakably Ba- 
varian, as Vouilliéme has shown in his treatise. The printers of 
the fifteenth century, 11. ed., 1922, on pages 142 ff. Mentel’s Bible 
follows the Latin text very closely, in fact slavishly, and on that 
account it shows a great many syntactical constructions that are 
anything else but German, like accusatives with the infinitive, 
ablatives absolute, participial constructions, etc. Mentel’s Ger- 
man Bible was reprinted twice without any changes and correc- 
tions of importance. 

In 1473 Giinther Zainer of Augsburg published the so-called 
fourth German Bible which is indeed a great and fundamental 
improvement on the first one of the year 1466. We do not know 
who was responsible for these changes. They were indeed so 
sweeping that for a long time it was thought that it was alto- 
gether a new translation. False renderings of the first German 
Bible were corrected, Latin constructions as far as possible were 
replaced, and new words were introduced for obsolete ones, also 
words only understandable to an Upper German were replaced 
by words more generally used. It is obvious that Middle German 
usage was given precedent over Southern German vocabulary. 
D. Miiller in his dissertation, ‘“The Relation of the First and 
Fourth German Bible before Martin Luther to Each Other and 
to the Vulgate,” Halle, 1911, treats this subject more in detail, 
so does E. Brodfihrer in his investigation about Bible transla- 
tions before Luther, Hermaea xiv, Halle, 1922, especially on 
pages 198 ff. Walther Ziesemer refers to this question also in his 
book: An East German history of the Apostles of the fourteenth 
century, Halle, 1927. Ziesemer naturally stresses the correspond- 
ence between the East Middle German and the language in the 
Luther Bible, indicating already in this earlier publication that 
Luther might have been influenced by the language of the colo- 
nists in Eastern Germany. 

Ziesemer makes it obvious that Zainer’s vocabulary in a 
great many cases is that used in this East German translation 
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of the Apostelgeschichte. Of course he cannot prove that Zainer 
was familiar with or even used the Kénigsberg translation. But 
he calls attention to another important translation of part of 
the Bible from this same territory, the Book of the Prophets. 
Claus Cranc, custodian of the Minorites in Prussia, performed 
this painstaking piece of work at the suggestion of Siegfried von 
Tahenfeld, Marshal of the Order of German Knights from 1347- 
59. The seat of the Prussian Custos of the Franciscan Order was 
in Thorn, where Claus Cranc probably made this translation. 

We do not know where Cranc hailed from, but he uses words 
that were common in the land of the Order of the German 
Knights, like trecken, tolken, grentize, rutsche, pregeln (brennen), 
etc. Cranc sticks closely to the text, for he intended to give as 
literal a translation as possible. This translation of the prophets 
by Claus Cranc forms part of the other Bible translations of the 
German Order which are mostly rendered in poetic form. With- 
out doubt it is one of the most important translations of Biblical 
books before Martin Luther. And for the problem of the forma- 
tion and the spreading of the Biblical language and terminology 
as well as for the problem of the Modern High German literary 
language, especially with regard to vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture and style, it is of immense importance. 

In his Studien zur mittelalterlichen Bibeliibersetzung, Halle, 
1928, which form the subject of this review, Ziesemer, in order to 
strengthen his argument, compares a number of passages of 
Cranc with those of Mentel and also of Luther and points out 
striking resemblances between Cranc and Luther. These samples 
are taken from Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Zachariah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. It becomes perfectly clear from these pas- 
sages that in the choice of words and in sentence structure Cranc 
is more modern than Mentel and that he approaches the lan- 
guage of Luther. The reason for this is no doubt that both Cranc 
and Luther belonged to the Eastern section of Germany. At 
the same time it can be noticed that when Zainer reshaped Men- 
tel’s translation of the Bible he shows again and again astonish- 
ing contacts with the East German texts. The dedication of 
Ziesemer’s studies to Konrad Burdach at the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday indicates to the initiated one at once where 
Ziesemer stands, that he subscribes to the slogan: ‘‘Sprach- 
geschichte ist Kulturgeschichte; jede Sprachwende ist der Spie- 
gel einer Kulturwende.”’ 

The victory of every linguistic innovation rests upon and is 
determined by a cultural superiority. Why is it that Prague and 
Bohemia could exercise such a decisive cultural influence? The 
answer is: The centre of importance of the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German nation had moved from the South to the East of 
Germany. The culture of the Suabian, Staufian times was fading 
out, new sprouts were shooting up in another part of the realm. 
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The imperial power centralized German culture in Prague. Here 
arose the new centre for the ecclesiastic, the political, the liter- 
ary, the scientific culture. The university of Prague, founded in 
1386, the oldest one in the Empire, for decades was the only im- 
portant bulwark of culture on German soil. In the chancellery of 
the empire at Prague was laid the foundation for the Modern 
High German written language. Here the Bavarian diphthongs 
as well as the Middle German monophthongs form a union, 
here a new style is developed. And this new culture and new 
language is not hemmed in by the traditions of old cloisters, 
courts, and cities. It is supported by the young enterprising Ger- 
man colonists from the adjoining western and northern terri- 
tories; Eastern Bavaria, Eastern Franconia, Thuringia, Saxony. 
In this Bohemian colonial country everything is new, fresh, 
youthful, and daring. In the old Southwest of Germany tradition 
has a conservative effect, there is no reason, no room for radical 
changes. The old Middle High German monophthongs i, 4, iu 
are still retained by Murner and Brant and in the dialect they 
are preserved even today. At the time of Charles the Fourth 
this new culture is sending out its rays into Silesia and Upper 
Saxony. Silesia, united politically in 1348 with Bohemia and 
Moravia, lives in close cultural contact with its neighbors. 
Johann von Neumarkt, the head of the chancellery of Charles the 
Fourth, was a Silesian, and the relations of Silesian cities like 
Breslau, Brieg, Neisse, Schweidnitz with Prague from an eco- 
nomic, spiritual and ecclesiastic point of view are numerous. 
German families, noblemen as well as burghers and peasants, 
that once had moved into Bohemia, took up their stakes and 
moved out further into Silesia. From Upper Saxony and from 
the regions of the Middle Elbe and Saale numerous settlers had 
crossed the mountain range, the Erzgebirge, and following the 
course of the river Elbe had trekked into Bohemia and Moravia. 
From there they went into Silesia and Poland and still further 
East. And they were by no means adventurers and loafers, but 
like the American pioneers hard working and enterprising young 
men, in many cases not without substantial means. To these 
three colonial sections, Bohemia, Upper Saxony, and Silesia, a 
fourth one is added, Prussia, the colony settled by the Order 
of the German Knights. The first crusaders who came in 1223 
to Prussia in company with the burggrave Burchard of Magde- 
burg belonged to the nobility of the country around the Middle 
Elbe. Then followed Silesian noblemen and others from Moravia, 
in most cases ecclesiastics. Eberhard von Neisse, who was Bishop 
of the Erm region from 1300 to 1325, invited with his relatives 
numerous burghers and farmers from Silesia to settle in Prussia. 
Commercial relations between Breslau and Thorn and Kulm 
were especially vivid. The first knights and lay priests of the 
Order of the German Knights hailed, as far as can be ascertained, 
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from the same regions of the rivers Elbe and Oder. It is not 
true that the East Elbean country was settled in those days by 
settlers from all parts of Germany. To be sure, there were 
amongst them a few colonists from Liibeck and Westphalia, but 
not certainly, not to any extent from the Rhineland, Bavaria, 
Swabia, Alemannia. These colonists rather came from the bor- 
ders of the Elbe. They were used to look over the wide fields of 
the East and they were hoping for new undreamt of chances and 
possibilities in the infinite spaces of the East. The bishoprics of 
Magdeburg and Meissen were looking towards the East. The 
colonial cities carried far into Poland the codes of law of Magde- 
burg and Breslau, based on the Old Sachsenspiegel of Eyke of 
Repgowe. 

And those who had come as colonists with their sons and 
grandsons went out, just as it happened in the settlement of the 
United States, further and further eastward—in America the 
cry was Westward Ho, into Lithuania and Esthonia, and the 
law of their fathers went with these brave colonists. The colony 
of the German Knights forms a cultural union with the séctions 
that had been settled before. The Hochmeister of the Order of 
the German Knights, the four Prussian bishoprics and the cities 
sent their clericals and young scholars for their education and 
training especially to Prague, because they did not have a uni- 
versity of their own. The Ordensherren and Priesterbrueder used 
for this reason from the beginning a language which corre- 
sponded in its essential features with the language of Upper 
Saxony, Silesia, and Bohemia. Karl von Bahder remarks in his 
book, Zur Wortwahl in der friihneuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache, 
Heidelberg 1915, page 2, footnote: “A prose language arose 
above the dialects in East Middle Germany from the fourteenth 
century on and developed a vocabulary that is already very 
close to the Modern High German one. The law literature going 
forth from here, as well as religious and mystic writings emanat- 
ing from these sections made this language known also in the 
rest of Germany. And thus there began already before Luther, 
an influence of the East Middle German in the choice of words 
upon the literary dialects or languages, if you please, of the 
South and West of Germany. Also borrowings took place in an 
increasing measure, so that many of the so-called North German 
expressions which Luther has given to the literary language, 
were already in general use, and this process of acclimatisation 
was only accelerated by him.” 

Here we have in a nutshell, what Walther Ziesemer has con- 
vincingly demonstrated in his admirable and scholarly treatise, 
his latest studies in medieval bible translations. Luther, says 
Ziesemer on page 380 ff., grown up himself in Thuringia in the 
East Middle German territory, wrote on the old Elbean border 
in Wittenberg the German of the colonized East. Through his 
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translation of the Bible he promotes a movement that had been 
going on steadily, although slowly, long before him. 

For the same reason Ziesemer maintains that the changes of 
Zainer in vocabulary and sentence structure of Mentel’s Bible 
translation were brought about to the greatest extent under the 
influence of the East German written language, the language 
developed by the German colonists in the land of the Order of 
the German Knights. To the same source he attributes the close 
relations between the language of Cranc in the History of the 
Acts, and the language of Martin Luther. 

In an appendix to his studies, on pages 380-384, Ziesemer 
illustrates how the East Middle German found in Cranc, Zainer, 
and Luther differs in choice of words from the German found in 
Behaim’s Evangelienbuch, of the year 1343, in the Wenzel Bible 
of the end of the fourteenth century, the Munich Codex 746 of 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and the four gospels of the 
Augsburg Manuscript No. 3. 

The tremendous influence of the colonists in Eastern Ger- 
many upon the development of the New High German literary 
language is revealed by the publication of the East Middle Ger- 
man translation of the poetic Job translation edited in 1910 by 
Karsten, the great Finnish scholar, the East Middle German 
translation of the History of the Apostles, edited by Walther 
Ziesemer in 1927 and the Book of the Prophets edited by Ziese- 
mer in 1930. All three translations are contained in the K6nigs- 
berg Manuscript. A 191, written between 1360 and 1390, 150 years 
or more before Luther gave us his translation of the Bible in 
1522. 

The correspondence in the choice of words in these earlier 
translations with the vocabulary of Luther in his Bible transla- 
tion is certainly very striking. It revives the question, first raised 
by Gustav Roethe, but never satisfactorily answered, whether 
Luther did not actually use one of these earlier translations in 
his monumental work of the Bible translation. As long as we 
have not a critical edition of Luther’s Bible translation, as long 
as we are not better informed about pre-Lutheran translations 
of the Bible and their relation to each other, this question will 
remain unanswered. The time has passed however when it was 
considered almost sacrilegious by Protestant theologians to 
doubt or question the complete originality of Luther’s epoch- 
making translation of the Holy Script. W. Walther published in 
1891 his Kampfschrift ““Luthers Bibeliibersetzung kein Plagiat’”’ 
and that leaves no doubt about his view in this matter. We are 
not taking any glory away from Luther’s important position in 
the world’s history, if we should admit or prove that he knew of 
former translations of the Bible and made use of them. On the 
contrary, it would seem rather strange from the standpoint of 
the scholar, if Luther had indeed not been acquainted with or 
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made use of any of the numerous earlier German Bible transla- 
tions, especially not the printed ones that had appeared in his 
time. The first one, according to Walther, was printed in 1466, 
No. 2 in 1470, No. 3 and No. 4 in 1473, No. 5 in 1474, No. 6 in 
1476, No. 7 in 1477, No. 8 in 1480, No. 9 in 1483, No. 10 in 
1485, No. 11 in 1487, No. 12 in 1490, No. 13 in 1507, and No. 14 
in 1518. Luther’s September Bible appeared in 1522. We feel 
convinced that Luther well could stand the comparison with his 
predecessors in the field of Bible translation, for as a translator 
into idiomatic German he stands unsurpassed for all times. 
Ernst Voss 
University of Wisconsin 





DiE PROPHETENUBERSETZUNG DES CLAUS CRANC. Mit 13 Ta- 
feln. Von Walther Ziesemer. Halle: Niemeyer, 1930. (Schrif- 
ten der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft. Sonderreihe, Bd. 
1, viii+444 Seiten.) 

To his Studies in medieval translations of the Bible, Halle 
1928, Dr. Ziesemer has added another valuable, indispensable 
contribution to the study of Early Modern High German in his 
edition of the East Middle German prose translation of the Book 
of the Prophets from manuscript A 191 preserved in the State 
Archives at Kénigsberg. It was published in 1930 as volume I 
of a separate series sponsored by the Kénigsberger Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft and issued by the famous publishing house of Max 
Niemeyer, Halle, so intimately connected with the work of the 
leading Germanists of pre-war Germany, Paul, Braune, Sievers, 
Kluge, Behaghel. 

The Kénigsberg Manuscript contains besides the prose trans- 
lations of the Prophets the poetic paraphrase of the book of Job 
and a prose translation of the history of the apostles. T. E. 
Karsten in his edition of the book of Job, published as volume 
21 of the Deutsche Texte des Miittelalters, Berlin 1910, gives a 
detailed description of this manuscript, which was written by 
three different hands on parchment during the years 1360-90. 
All three translations were made at the instigation of Siegfried 
Tahenfeld, Marshall of the Order of the German Knights from 
1347-1359 in order that they might have the different books of 
the Bible in good German translations which could be read to 
the members of the Order at their common repasts. Although 
separated in time by about 170 years from Martin Luther’s 
translation, the close correspondence in language between Claus 
Cranc and Luther is remarkable. In the rhymed preface to the 
book of the prophets the author reveals his name as brother 
Claus Cranc, a Minorite, Custos in Prussia. The province Teu- 
tonia of the order of the Franciscans was divided in 1230 into a 
Rhenish and a Saxon province. The last named contained twelve 
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custodies, of which Prussia was number twelve. In the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the Prussian custody was completely 
organized. At the head of the cloister was a guardian, the Custos 
was his superior. The permanent residence of the Custos was at 
Thorn and in this city no doubt Cranc made his wonderful 
translation. The exact date of his custodianship cannot be deter- 
mined as we find several Crancs named in high positions be- 
tween 1323 and 1359. Cranc wants to do justice first of all to the 
Vulgate text, which is obscure in many places and difficult to 
translate. He does not always succeed, but it would be unfair to 
compare him with Martin Luther, who was no doubt a genius 
as a translator, but not when it comes to an exact, literal transla- 
tion, but a translation that gave at least sense and could be un- 
derstood by the common man. On pages 1 to 376 Ziesemer’s 
edition gives the text.of Claus Cranc’s translation with a few 
valuable footnotes here and there. Pages 377-414 contain a 
valuable glossary, since a great many words used by Cranc can- 
not be found in the dictionaries at our disposal because they 
were compiled before the publication of the work of these faithful 
workers in the service of the Order of the German Knights. 
Words in the glossary that are not to be found in Lexer’s Middle 
High German Dictionary are marked with asterisks. They 
amount to 464 words, a striking number, about thirteen to every 
page of the vocabulary compiled by Ziesemer. 

It is natural that the editor of Claus Cranc’s translation of 
the prophets should underline very strongly in the preface to his 
book his thesis, promulgated in his Studies in medieval Bible 
translation, that the importance of Cranc’s work for further re- 
search in the East Middle German literary language of the colo- 
nists cannot be overestimated. 

We only wonder how Walther in his three volumes on the 
German Bible translation of the Middle Ages, this monumental 
book of 752 pages, could have overlooked this valuable manu- 
. script of K6nigsberg, that had been fully described by Ernst 
Hennig in 1812 in his “Historisch-kritische Wiirdigung einer 
hochdeutschen Ubersetzung eines ansehnlichen Teils der Bibel 
aus dem 14. Jahrhundert.” But let us be thankful that due to 
the painstaking work of Professor Ziesemer this translation of 
the book of the prophets made almost 200 years before Luther 
is now at last available to the scholar interested in the develop- 
ment of the Modern High German literary language. 

Special thanks are due to the Kénigsberger Learned Society 
for issuing as the first volume in a special series Ziesemer’s 
scholarly edition of the History of the Prophets by Claus Cranc. 
It shows no doubt the esteem in which Professor Ziesemer is 
held by the members of this Society. The undaunted courage of 
the German scholar as well as the German publisher in these 
hard times certainly deserve great praise. 
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The book is a fine tribute to German scholarship and speaks 
well for the future of the German universities, for the old spirit 
truly is still alive, der alte Geist lebt noch. 
Ernst Voss 
University of Wisconsin 





MYTHOLOGY AND THE RENAISSANCE TRADITION IN ENGLISH 
Poetry. By Douglas Bush. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1932. viii+360 pp. $4.00. 


Some years ago Professor Schirmer began his able analysis 
of the interaction between humanistic and Puritanical forces 
in the English Renaissance by defining the attitudes of such 
poets as Lyly, Shakespeare, and Milton toward mythology, and 
by discussing their use of classical story. Professor Bush, whose 
studies were well advanced when Antike, Renaissance, und Puri- 
tanismus appeared, has undertaken a larger task, and has tri- 
umphantly surveyed the whole subject of Mythology and the 
Renaissance Tradition. 


This volume [he writes] attempts to outline both the changing moral and in- 
tellectual conceptions of myth and the changing fashions in artistic treatment, 
for the two are of course inseparable. . .. We shall follow the poetic handling 
of myth from the period of infant simplicity through that of adolescent exuber- 
ance to the mature and chastened splendor of the last poet of the English Renais- 
sance, and, finally, sink by a logical anticlimax to the immature and unchaste 
travesties of the Restoration. ... By surveying a single aspect of the Renais- 
sance tradition that is not unrelated to the central principles of neoclassicism 
we may be able to see a little more clearly and consecutively the struggle be- 
tween the virtues and vices for possession of the soul of poetry. One moral that 
will emerge, a moral which might be called a truism if it were not so often 
ignored, is that in the history of English poetry there is no absolute classicism, 
there are only conceptions—perhaps misconceptions—of classicism. 


The framework of the book is, of course, an historical ac- 
count of those poems in which mythology is largely or notably 
employed by English authors from the time of Chaucer to the 
age of Dryden. Professor Bush has laid his foundations wide 
and deep, and consequently is able to build, without the aid 
of unsightly props and heavy buttresses, economical and shapely 
chapters on such topics as Classical Themes in the Middle Ages; 
The Background of Classical Mythology in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury; Ovid Old and New. Only the initiated reader who works 
carefully through the footnotes and Appendix can have any 
adequate conception of the store of reading which lies behind 
the clear synopses and neat characterizations of pieces well- 
known or obscure, and which informs the admirable summaries 
both of the author’s own discoveries and of others’ scholarly 
opinions concerning sources, influences, relationships, etc. Ex- 
cellent as are the results, on the whole, of the heroic compression 
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to which these materials have been subjected, the reader some- 
times wishes that the process had not been carried so far—that 
more had been made, for instance, of the indirect influence of 
Ovidian tales upon Renaissance painting and pageantry, or of 
the discussion of the theory and practise of allegory. More criti- 
cism of the sort which appears in the final chapter would cer- 
tainly be welcome; for here, after modestly protesting that his 
conclusions are obvious, Professor Bush presents a series of 
highly suggestive generalizations about English poetry. 

Indeed, he appears to even better advantage as a critic than 
as an historian of literature. Judicious, learned, luminously 
witty, the master of a style which is always felicitous except when 
it is too thickly studded with borrowed jewels five words long, 
he deals discriminatingly with authors and their works. In com- 
menting, for example, upon the Ovidian echoes found in Milton’s 
early poems he quotes the well-known lines about Orpheus from 
L’ Allegro, and remarks 
This is not warmly voluptuous, softly flowing, elaborately pictorial, as when 
Spenser follows Ovid, but cool, plastic, economical, achieving a sensuous effect 
with hardly a sensuous word. It might be called Ovidian in its decorative ob- 
jectivity, but the ideal beauty, the pure and not too glamorous magic (a good 
share of which lives in the melody), are beyond Ovid. Another instance of free 


and original re-creation of Ovidian motives, with a similar mixture of firm pre- 
cision and suggestive generality, is the song of the Lady in Comus: 


Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that livest 


unseen 
Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider’d vale . . . 


It is a long way from such fanciful yet controlled delicacy to the style of the later 
heroic similes, or even the lines on Orpheus in Lycidas. 


Professor Bush is never at a loss for fresh things to say about 
Paradise Lost and the Faerie Queene: and refusing to be dazzled 
by the names of Marlowe and Shakespeare, writes the most 
penetrating appraisal of their narrative poems which has yet 
been published. His tastes are catholic; he can be just to Chap- 
man as well as to Spenser. Finally, his views concerning impor- 
tant aspects of the English Renaissance are enlightened and 
enlightening. He is fully aware of the long persistence of me- 
diaeval themes and habits of thought, for instance: and he 
properly emphasizes, in his second chapter, the fact that ‘“‘the 
Renaissance, far from being Hellenic, was only imperfectly La- 
tin, but this Latin culture so greatly predominated over Greek 
that only in the Romantic period did the pendulum swing in 
the other direction. In modern times the tendency has been, 
especially among persons with a tincture of Greek and anthro- 
pology, to depreciate and neglect the real legacy of Rome.” 

Professor Bush’s study is an important one for all students 
of the Renaissance, and, indeed, for all lovers of literature. He 
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promises to complete his history of mythology in English poetry 
in another volume. 


WARNER G. RICE 
University of Michigan 





THe Works or JOHN Mitton. Edited by Frank Allen Patter- 
son and others. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931—. [19 (?) vols.] Vol. 1. xv-+605, with frontispiece and 8 
pages of illustrations; bound in 2 parts, The Minor Poems 
and Samson Agonistes. 


A statement from the Preface of this work will indicate its 
nature: 
It is a strange fact in the history of literature that no complete edition of the 
works of John Milton has hitherto appeared. The present edition prints all the 
poetry and prose considered by the editors to be genuine, together with trans- 
lations of such of the works as were not originally written in English. In the 
final volume will appear certain doubtful pieces. The text is based on the latest 
edition published in Milton’s lifetime, and in the case of writings that did not 
appear in print during Milton’s life, on manuscript copies, or on the earliest 
edition published after his death. The original punctuation and spelling are fol- 
. lowed, except in the case of obvious misprints. Whenever the text chosen has 
been altered in any particular, a full explanation is given. In the notes the several 
editors attempt to furnish full textual information, including all variations in 
ae Rescuathne, and the use of italics to be found in the texts published 

efore 1674. 


The board of editors consisted of Frank Allen Patterson, 
General Editor; Allan Abbott; Harry Morgan Ayres; Donald 
Lemen Clark; John Erskine; William Haller; George Philip 
Krapp and W. P. Trent. The complete edition will contain nine- 
teen volumes, the first three of which comprise two books each. 
Publication was begun in 1931 and should be concluded, accord- 
ing to the editors, in 1935. 

It must have been with a feeling of profound satisfaction 
that Professor Patterson, the General Editor, saw the actual 
publication of over half of the whole number of volumes to ap- 
pear in this first complete edition of Milton’s Works. This publi- 
cation has necessarily covered a period of many years, and the 
story of the whole enterprise would make a sizeable chapter by 
itself in the history of Milton scholarship. Certainly from those 
who like myself have waited for the appearance of these volumes 
there must come a welcome that can only arise upon the arrival 
of something for which the need has been very great. The thanks 
of every serious student of Milton must go to Professor Patter- 
son and his editorial helpers for bringing this difficult task to 
completion. It stands now as a monument to American scholar- 
ship. Mention should also be made of the generous financial 
support of that scholarship in this work by Columbia Univer- 
sity through President Butler. 
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The format of the books is very satisfactory, the type and 
arrangement of the text pages most pleasing. The type pages 
were designed by Bruce Rogers and the books were printed and 
bound by hand at the Printing House of William Edwin Rudge. 
Especially attractive and useful are the illustrations, consisting 
as they do of pictures of Milton and photographic reproductions 
of title-pages. But for the student of Milton, the chief appeal of 
this work will be the complete text of all the works done so ade- 
quately that only a pedant could find fault with it. 

Classification of Milton’s poetry is one of the least satisfac- 


tory aspects of the study of his works. The three divisions into — 


which the poetry was more or less regularly arranged by Milton 
himself and by him printed have usually been preserved by sub- 
sequent editors and printers. Paradise Lost was printed sepa- 
rately twice during his lifetime (1667 and 1674), the Poems 
(1645) or Poems, &c. Upon Several Occasions (1673) were also 
printed twice as separate publications, and Paradise Regained 
and Samson A gonistes (1671) were printed together in a separate 
publication. Probably this arrangement of the Poetical Works 
has been more greatly followed than any other. This is the ar- 
rangement followed in the work here under review except that 
Samson Agonistes is printed in the same volume as the Minor 
Poems. The most probable reason for this was the problem of 
book-making presented by the format and type arrangement 
selected for this particular edition. 

The title Minor Poems appears on the title label pasted on 
the back of the cover of Part One of the first volume. This 
title should cause no confusion, but must be thoroughly under- 
stood. The word minor here means the same as it does in the 
phrase minor prophets, signifying not necessarily lesser in im- 
portance or quality but lesser in quantity, or shorter. It is true, 
I think, that today, the shorter poems in their poetical quality 
and charm are by many considered superior to Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes. The songs in Comus 
and much of its other verse, Lycidas, certain of the Sonnets, 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, and large portions of the Nativity 
Ode rank very high in English poetry, indeed they have seldom 
_ been surpassed in their high quality of poetic eloquence. To 
many modern readers, in them to a greater degree than any- 
where else in Milton’s works, there seems to be effected the most 
nearly complete fruition of that function of Milton’s poet-priest 
he so passionately proclaimed in Lycidas, Epitaphium Damonis, 
and certain of the prose works. Deeply reverent, if very little 
religious, sought out by later generations and perhaps attaining 
their greatest recognition and acclaim since the middle of the 
last century, these poems have required the ‘fit audience’ of 
nearly three centuries, as Miss Langdon has stated it, ‘to confer 
the earthly counterpart of that enduring renown, that immor- 
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tal fame ... toward which the young poet must lift his de- 
sire...’ Hence the title, The Minor Poems, if taken as meaning 
shorter, is more appropriate than The Early Poems, while to call 
them, as does this editor, The Shorter Poems restricts one to the 
English poems only. 

The Minor Poems were written during the period between 
1620(?) and 1655 or 1656. Very little that is new can be said 
about them, but there are several points that should be kept in 
mind while reading them. Most notable is the fact that they are 
not very numerous, 

Grierson in his edition of the Poetical Works (1925) misleads 
the reader a little when he states (vol. 1. p. ix) that, ‘unwilling 
to lose anything composed by John Milton, he printed it (Elegy 
VII) at the end, dating it and adding ten lines of apology...’ 
This is hardly fair to Milton in view of the total body of the 
Minor Poems. Whatever Milton’s attitude towards these poems 
may have been, and it seems to me Hanford (Handbook, ed. 
1933, p. 119) is only being careless when he says that Milton felt 
them to be ‘probably trifling,’ his sense of discrimination and 
relative values has operated to an extraordinary extent in his 
selection of those poems he intended should survive him. Few 
persons have access to an original copy of the 1645 edition of 
these Poems, but it is easy to secure a copy of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press’s facsimile-reprint (1924) of it, or even an original 
copy of the 1673 edition. A glance at any of these slim volumes 
is sufficient to impress upon anyone the realization that after 
all Milton has left us very little poetry outside of the longer 
poems. What he did leave wascarefully, even prayerfully, select- 
ed. I say this because every bit of evidence presented by 
the poems beginning with the Nativity Ode points toward his 
having achieved what he did in his surviving verses by con- 
siderable amounts of experimentation and practice—most of 
which he saw fit to destroy. Although Aubrey tells us that 
Milton was already a poet at the age of ten, only two samples 
of his early verse-making survive, the two Psalm paraphrases 
done, according to their author, when he was fifteen years old, 
or about 1623-24. Edward Phillips in his Tractatus .. . Enume- 
ratio Poetarum (London, 1670), usually held to have been com- 
piled largely with Milton’s help, having mentioned Paradise 
Last, added ‘praeter alia quae scripsit elegantissim tum Anglice 
tum Latini.’ It should be noted also that he left several poetical 
pieces unpublished, although preserved in manuscript. It was, 
therefore, not so much his vanity as his critical discrimination 
that edited and selected the contents for the two editions of 
the Minor Poems printed during his lifetime. 

Testimony to the high poetic quality of the English Minor 
Poems has grown steadily, especially since about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, or with the development of the Ro- 
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mantic Movement. Appreciation of them probably reached its 
high-water mark between 1890 and today, although as Professor 
Sherburn long since pointed out, these poems have never been 
grossly neglected since their first publication. For the Latin 
pieces, it is remarkable that Warton in 1785 and Rand in 1924 
agree almost completely in their admissions and contentions 
which point out Milton as one of the most successful poets of 
modern times to write Latin verse. Certainly, his Latin verse 
as a whole is the finest achievement in that medium by an Eng- 
lishman. 

The mention of Warton and Rand in connection with the 
Minor Poems inevitably suggests some account of the attention 
given by editors and printers to these poems since their first 
publication. Humphrey Moseley was the publisher of the 1645 
Poems, and presumably Milton saw the book through the press. 
As, in comparison with Paradise Lost, there is little indication 
of his various orthographical peculiarities, Milton evidently did 
little or no editing in the modern sense. There are no errata 
printed in the 1645 edition and the errata list in the next edition 
(1673) mentions only a dozen or so errors and one misplaced 
poem, ‘some other Errors and mispointings the Readers judge- 
ment may correct.’ 

The first printing of the Minor Poems after Milton’s death 
occurred in 1695 as part of the folio editions begun by Tonson 
in 1688 and continuing for the next seven years. A special title- 
page was bound in with the 1695 edition that made the edition 
include the complete Poetical Works together with notes by 
P{atrick] H[ume] to Paradise Lost. This printing of the Minor 
Poems was a more or less faithful reprint of the 1673 edition. 
There is nothing in it of distinction, although Professor Patter- 
son, probably rightly, decided to include its variants as having 
possibly originated from Milton’s own corrections of the 1673 
printing. This is not an unreasonable supposition, and, as the 
variants appear in the Columbia notes, they will disturb no one 
but the person overly alert for something to carp about, for 
anyone who disagrees with Patterson on the possible origin of 
these variants can ignore them. Plenty of precedent for this kind 
of variant inclusion is afforded by Wright’s edition of the Poeti- 
cal Works. 

Despite Sherburn’s statements concerning reprints of the 
Minor Poems from 1705 onward in the eighteenth century, the 
only edition of them worth noting before 1785 was Newton’s 
quarto, with Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, of 1752. 
To this edition belongs the doubtful distinction of being the first 
critical examination of the text, unmerited because apparently 
more accidentally than designedly critical. As a matter of fact, 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw no textual prob- 
lems in Milton’s poetry in the sense in which they are seen to- 
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day. In his second edition of the Minor Poems (part of the 8” 
edition in 4 vols., of 1753) Newton exhibited a slightly greater 
interest in textual accuracy, and I would call particular atten- 
tion to the change for the first time of Eurota’s (Death of A Fair 
Infant, line 25) of the 1673 edition and reprinted in every edition 
after that until 1753, to Eurotas’. Subsequent editors and print- 
ers paid very little attention to this word or to Newton’s change 
in it, just as Newton himself paid little or no attention to mat- 
ters of this kind. Nevertheless, as his Preface points out, no de- 
tailed commentary upon the Minor Poems had so far been at- 
tempted, and so far as the Minor Poems in English were con- 
cerned, the materials found in Newton’s edition are all of them 
new. He used the Trinity College manuscript and the text was 
based on the editions published in Milton’s lifetime with plenti- 
ful alterations of what Newton was sure ‘the author himself 
would have corrected.’ Thus began editorial construction of a 
diplomatic text of the Minor Poems that has continued to the 
present day. The Latin and Greek poems are without commen- 
tary in this edition. In the main, Newton was not concerned 
with producing a reliable and authentic reproduction of the text, 
but there is so great a difference between text making in his 
day and ours, that it would be unfair to him to say that his 
was a carelessly made text. The notes, supplied by Warburton, 
Jortin, ‘Thyer, the younger Richardson, Peck, Sympson, and 
Calton are chiefly expository and critical. Thyer’s contributions 
are especially noteworthy, and his appreciation of Milton’s po- 
etic abilities is at once high and just. He has been called ‘one 
of the subtlest commentators on Milton in the whole [eight- 
eenth] century, mainly through his artistic sense and his faculty 
for delicate description.’ 

The next edition of the Minor Poems of any consequence 
aside from unchanged reprints of Newton’s edition, was, with 
its own second edition, the most important of all editions of 
these poems. This was the edition first issued by Thomas War- 
ton in 1785, and reprinted ‘with many alterations, and large 
additions,’ in 1791. In many respects, if I were to be restricted 
to one edition and one only of the Minor Poems I would be 
compelled to select Warton’s fat volume of over 600 pages, with 
over twice as much space devoted to notes and comments as is 
devoted to text. To this edition more than to any other belongs 
the distinction of having established the first adequate critical 
valuation of Milton’s Minor Poems. The work stands alone not 
so much because of the novelty of Warton’s approach as because 
of the use of a larger scale and the display of a far greater com- 
petence than his predecessors. Indeed, few Milton commenta- 
tors since have equalled Warton in his brilliant erudition, in his 
wide range of literary acquaintance not only in classical but in 
modern, foreign and English literature, in his liberal, cultured 
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taste, and in his acute intelligence, all coupled with an extraordi- 
narily thorough knowledge of the whole Milton canon. In addi- 
tion to all these characteristics, Warton possessed extraordinary 
ability as a writer, with the result that in many ways his is the 
most remarkable edition of the Minor Poems ever made. 

In 1801 first appeared Todd’s edition of the Poetical Works, 
reprinted at various times through the nineteenth century. This 
was a typical variorum edition with a virtually complete survey 
of the work of earlier critics. The Minor Poems in this edition are 
equipped with most of Warton’s material to which much older 
and some newer material was added with a good deal of atten- 
tion paid to Dunster whose work was just appearing. A good 
deal of the contemporary background for Milton’s works, both 
individually and collectively, is supplied, and in general] this edi- 
tion in one of its printings is still indispensable to the student 
of Milton. Textually, not so much can be said of it. 

Another edition of the Minor Poems that should be men- 
tioned is Cowley’s, posthumously published by Hayley in 1810, 
although the Preface is dated 1795. This edition of all the Poeti- 
cal Works is important in connection with the Minor Poems be- 
cause it contains not only Cowley’s notes to these poems, but 
also his verse translations of the Latin and Italian verses. These 
translations were issued separately in 1808. They are of some 
importance as translations, and were greatly admired as verses 
by the early 19th century. These same poems were also trans- 
lated'and published by Strutt in 1816. 

Brydges’s editions or reprints of his editions of the Poetical 
Works are of no great consequence so far as the Minor Poems 
are concerned. 

In 1851 appeared what to the present day has been the most 
complete textual edition of Milton’s works, prose and verse. 
This was the eight volume edition edited by Mitford and beauti- 
fully printed by Pickering, containing all the poetry and most 
of the prose, lacking only the De Doctrina and a few minor prose 
pieces. It has been the only indispensable working set available 
of Milton’s works for all purposes, but its relative expense and 
limited accessibility has resulted in its being more respected than 
used. The great value it possessed was the comparative com- 
pleteness of the prose. But for the Minor Poems it was relatively 
unimportant. 

Probably the great standard edition of the poetry so far as 
commentary was concerned until very recently was Masson’s 
three volume edition that first appeared while his huge Life and 
Times was still in progress. This edition is still highly valuable 
for the Minor Poems in its introduction, notes and commentary, 
although like all of the other editions so far mentioned, textu- 
ally it is unimportant. . 

The last great editing of Milton’s poetry with a diplomatic 
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text and copious critical notation was Verity’s, which began to 
appear from Cambridge in the 1890’s. For all critical apparatus 
except the textual, this edition appearing in various formats and 
in various years is still supreme for both scholar and general 
reader. 

Then in 1903 appeared what has been up until almost the 
very appearance of the Columbia edition the best textual edition 
of all Milton’s poetry, including the Minor Poems, the work of 
Wright in the so-called Cambridge edition. This one volume edi 
tion of the complete Poetical Works will still be extremely valu- 
able for its convenience of format and general completeness and 
accuracy of its textual materials. It falls far short, however, in 
its adequacy for use in ways evidently contemplated by the edi- 
tors of the work under review. 

At about the same time Wright was publishing his remark- 
ably useful textual edition at Cambridge, England, there ap- 
peared what we in this country have come to refer to as the Cam- 
bridge Milton issued from Cambridge, Massachusetts. This edi- 
tion of Milton’s Poetical Works rightly deserves the popularity 
which has been accorded it. Perhaps no poet was ever more for- 
tunate in his editor than was Milton in having Moody for this 
particular edition. Especially important has this edition been 
for the Minor Poems, and when in 1924 the translations of the 
Latin poems were re-edited by Rand, the result has been un- 
doubtedly the most useful edition of Milton’s poems for general 
purposes ever printed. 

Textually, the most graceful edition typographically and in 
many ways the most reliable although the diplomatic construc- 
tion is slightly apparent and freely acknowledged, is the beauti- 
ful two-volume edition edited by Grierson in 1925. With the 
poems arranged chronologically, with brief but highly concen- 
trated introductions, these two volumes are essential to the stu- 
dent of the Minor Poems. 

More recent still is Patterson’s Student’s Milton (1930) an 
offshoot of the Columbia edition. This is a one volume combina- 
tion of all the poetry and large amounts of the prose. It has 
the distinction of being the largest amount of authentic Milton 
text between two covers. It follows the 1645 text of the Minor 
Poems. 

This survey of the principal editions of the Minor Poems 
brings us now to the problems of the text of these poems, and to 
a few words about the general problem of the text of Milton’s 
poetry. The text has been closely scrutinized for only a rela- 
tively short time. Before the work of Masson, including the re- 
prints of the first edition of Paradise Lost of about the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, no great amount of attention 
was paid to textual matters. It might be guardedly stated that, 
before 1875, every text of the poetry appearing from 1688 until 
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the last half of the nineteenth century was a diplomatic text. 
The diplomatic nature of these texts usually concerned spelling, 
punctuation, and the meanings of words. It was known very 
early in Milton criticism that he had 2 good many idiosyncrasies 
so far as spelling and punctuation were concerned, while his vo- 
cabulary almost from the first has been recognized as unusual if 
not downright treacherous. The reader is referred to Masson, 
Verity, Wright, Grierson, and Hanford for valuable and perti- 
nent statements of peculiarities and foibles of Milton that must 
be kept in mind while reading the poetry. There is another as- 
pect of the old texts that should be noted in this connection and 
that is the fact that Milton’s works, prose and poetry, if they 
appeared during his lifetime, were printed at what was undoubt- 
edly the lowest ebb of British bookmaking in the history of 
British printing. Milton’s fastidiousness must have been sorely 
tried by this situation, but to overlook the fact of poor printing 
and poorer bookmaking that is found in England until well 
after the Restoration is to overlook one of the most constant 
factors affecting all the seventeenth century editions of his works 
issued during his lifetime. For this reason, if for no other, many 
of the textual problems that are raised can never be satisfac- 
torily settled by subsequent editors. Nevertheless, no editor will 
ever again be permitted to overlook the problems of Milton’s 
text, inconsequential and trivial though these problems may su- 
perficially appear to be. 

The Columbia edition as a whole, and the Minor Poems in 
particular, in a manner for which the editors are in no way to 
blame, suffer from what has been taking place in the present day 
attitude towards the text of Milton’s poetry. Thirty years ago 
one might almost say there was no textual problem, although 
Masson, Beeching, and Wright had already wrought valiantly. 
But not much attention had yet been accorded any of them. 
Editions of Milton continued to appear in which the text gave 
little or no evidence of any troublesome problems, and the notes 
none at all unless it was in connection with the scansion of cer- 
tain lines, particularly in the longer poems. Entirely at random, 
I pick up a school text edition of Paradise Lost dated 1898, still 
in print and being sold, and fail to find anywhere in it a single 
statement regarding the text or even the early printing of the 
poem, although the introduction occupies 32 pages and the notes 
227 with four closely packed pages of index for them. This is 
typical of the almost complete lack of interest in the text. Within 
the last five years I have heard persons looked on as among the 
leading Milton scholars of the present day state openly that 
there is no textual problem in Milton. And in the way in which 
there is a Shakespeare text problem, there is no Milton text 
problem. But Milton texts jprose orZverse,"present their own 
problems that refuse to disappear if,ignored. It is doubtful if 
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many persons have realized the relatively large number of tex- 
tual problems that appear the moment one admits there are any. 

The textual notes to the Minor Poems in this edition (vir- 
tually the only kind of critical apparatus with which the edition 
is equipped), especially in their complexity and volume, will 
come as a distinct surprise to many a student of Milton. I have 
sampled these notes sufficiently to discover that there is noth- 
ing in print quite like them. They constitute an enormous store- 
house of textual materials, especially valuable for those stu- 
dents of Milton who have no or at best only a limited access 
to the original texts. The amount of labor that went into their 
making must have been enormous, and every text of Milton that 
appears from this time on will be indebted to these notes. Much 
fuller than Wright’s notes and more accurate, they presgnt such 
a vast amount of critical textual material that adequate criti- 
cism of them will only arise after considerable use has been made 
of them by various scholars. Any individual scholar will no 
doubt immediately encounter some detail that raises a question, 
but I have already found it extremely dangerous to attempt 
generalizations with reference to them. Thus, these notes have 
preserved some MS. abbreviations, but not others. For instance, 
in the poems U pon the Circumcision and On Time, the Columbia 
notes record every & of the MS., but do not record w™ for with, 
w for which, y* for that, or pfectly with crossed p for perfectly. 
None of these is important, and one is perplexed as to what to sug- 
gest. In the same way, there is an inconsistency in the notes con- 
nected with punctuation. Too frequently, but not always, when 
the notes provide a spelling variant occurring at the end of a 
line, the punctuation following the particular word in which the 
spelling variant occurs is omitted. Indubitably, if a note (e.g., 
Nativity, 1. 209) reads ‘King] king’ (sic) the only possible infer- 
ence is that no punctuation follows the word in either the 1645 
or the 1673 edition, whereas in both editions the word is followed 
by a comma. This is certainly an inconsistency, as another note 
(1. 241) preserves the punctuation of both editions following an- 
other capital non-capital word. But it is unimportant. I have 
noted only two actual errors, one in the text and one in the notes 
of the English poems. The Columbia text of Nativity line 215 
reads ‘loud;’ with note ‘loud;] loud:’ but the 1673 reading is cer- 
tainly ‘loud:’ and this is obviously an error in text and note. In 
line 241, the Columbia text prints ‘Car,’ with note reading ‘Car,] 
car.’ but the 1645 edition reads ‘Car.’ This is obviously an error 
in the note only. 

The notes for Comus deserve and I am sure will receive the 
highest commendation, for the textual problems in connection 
with this poem are the most numerous and perplexing of all con- 
nected with any portions of Milton text. The reasons for this 
situation may be readily understood if it is remembered that 
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for the Columbia edition, six actual original texts were collated 
for the printed text and notes. These were the printed text of 
the 1637 edition; the printed text of the 1645 edition; the Trinity 
College MS. chiefly in Milton’s hand; the Bridgewater MS.; BM 
additional MS. 11518 containing five of the songs set to music; 
and the printed edition of 1673. In addition to these, readings 
recorded by Warton (1785) and Todd (1801) are occasionally 
employed in the notes. The result is obviously the most carefully 
made text of the masque that has ever appeared, to which are 
appended the fullest possible notes. This is a sample of how seri- 
ously the editor of the English poems, Professor Patterson, has 
taken his editorial duties. 

The Latin poems, together with the Greek, are printed in 
the order in which Milton printed them. Reference has already 
been made to the high opinions of the two most competent crit- 
ics, Warton and Rand, regarding Milton’s Latin verse. The 
Latin poems that survive were all written between 1625 and 
1646, or within a twenty-year period. We do not know exactly 
which of them was written first, but the ode Ad Joannem Rou- 
sium was, so far as we know, the last poem he ever wrote in 
Latin. Having been composed as they were within two decades, 
the Latin poems, as Hanford says of them, ‘constitute an im- 
mensely important year-by-year record of Milton’s thoughts, 
feelings, and literary development in the University and Horton 
periods.’ The Epitaphium Damonis seems to me the finest of his 
Latin poems, belonging as it does with Lycidas. Warmer, more 
personal because it represents the travail of the poet’s spirit when 
confronted with the loss of the dearest friend of his youth, in- 
deed of his entire lifetime, it ranks with the greatest elegies ever 
written by any Englishman. This great tribute to young Diodati 
is in the form of an elaborately complicated but superbly con- 
structed pastoral lament. But there is no need for any extended 
critical discussion of the Latin poems here, for a number of ade- 
quate treatments of them are too well known, notably those of 
Warton, Masson, Rand, Hanford, and MacKellar. It seems a 
pity that in the introductory material on pp. 578-579 Professor 
Mabbott could not somehow have found a way to refer to what 
is apparently a separate edition of the Epitaphium Damonis re- 
cently discovered (TLS, August 18, 1932) but discovery came 
too late for inclusion herein. Mr. Bradner has made a discovery 
that opens several possibilities. As he states, this little pam- 
phlet (British Museum c57d48) isa totally different printing from 
the 1645 Poems, being clearly a 4” with larger type and larger 
pages. It is without a title page, beginning on signature A with 
second title reading DAMON. instead of EPITAPHIUM/DAMONIS. 
There is no pagination and the running head ‘DAMON.’ occurs at 
the top of each page. It is signed ‘Londini,’ and it is reasonable to 
suppose, as Mr. Bradner has done, that it is a separate printing 
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of the Epitaphium issued prior to the appearance of the 1645 
Poems. The most significant peculiarities of the piece that point 
towards the identification of the printer and determination of 
the date are the ornaments and the type. The ornaments are iden- 
tical with those appearing in various other books printed about 
1640. It is fairly reasonable, I think, to accept this work as the 
first printed version of the Epitaphium. A collation of the text 
with the texts of 1645 and 1673 shows no great amount of devia- 
tion. 

One other point in connection with the Epitaphium is of in- 
terest here. The reviewer of the Minor Poems in the London 
Times Literary Supplement (June 23, 1932) suggests that the 
word ‘collimat’ (line 196) be definitely expunged from the poem 
and the proper word substituted for it. The reviewer’s intentions 
are undoubtedly of the best, but I must protest against any such 
treatment of ‘collimat.’ No doubt to the present day Latinist 
the word should be ‘collineat,’ and the verb collimo, collimare 
was and is spurious. Modern lexicographers have settled the 
matter beyond dispute, as anyone interested may determine for 
himself in a few minutes time by referring to adequate lexicons 
of the past half century or so. But the real question about the 
word is, it seems to me, what was the nature of the word in 
Milton’s day, and did he intend to write ‘collimat’ or ‘collineat’ 
in this particular passage? There is little or no possibility of our 
ever discovering just what Milton intended to write, but both 
1645 and 1673 printings read ‘collimat.’ This word and this form 
should, I think, be preserved in view of the meaning and use 
of the word in Milton’s day. Thomas Cooper (Thesaurus) in an 
edition of his work picked at random (1578) says of the word 
‘Collimo, collimas, pen. prod. collimare, A limis oculis. Cic. To 
winke with one eye: to looke straicte on the marke: to hit the 
marke.’ But more interesting than this for the student of Milton 
is the entry in Adam Littleton’s Latin Dictionary. I have before 
me the fifth edition of 1723, in whose Preface occurs this state- 
ment regarding materials in the hands of the editors: ‘Thirdly, 
we had by us, and made use of, a Manuscript collection in three 
large Folios, digested into an Alphabetical Order, which the 
learned Mr. John Milton had made... out of the best and 
purest Roman Authors.’ In its proper place in the dictionary 
appears the following discussion of the word ‘collimo:’ ‘Collimo, 
as; ex con & limus; oblique & qui limis, oculis aspicio. Collimare 
oculorum est proprium, cum eos in angulum detorquentes, ob- 
lique aliquid aspicimus, penitusque in rem aliquam desigimus, 
quemadmodum Sagittari solent, cum aliquid sibi ad ictum desig- 
nant. To wink with the one eye, and look strait on the mark with 
the other: to aim or level at a thing: also to hit the mark. Cic.’ 
Thus, if would appear highly unwise and undesirable to change 
the word ‘collimat’ as it occurs in the Epitaphium unless much 
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greater certainty can be brought to bear to make it appear as 
an erroneous printing. It is not possible, therefore, to rest an 
emendation here on the present day insistence on this word’s 
spuriousness, for in Milton’s day it was not so recognized. 

These Latin and Greek poems are printed in the Columbia 
edition with the Latin or Greek text on the left hand page facing 
a new English prose translation on the right. The quality of 
editing of the Latin text is very high, but inferior to the quality 
of the editing of the English poems. I have found no serious 
defects, however, but call attention to fesso on page 188, 1. 61, 
reading fasso in both the 1645 and 1673 editions and no account 
of the change to fesso provided in the notes. On page 208, 1. 24, 
the final comma is a period in the 1673 edition and no explana- 
tion is provided for the change in the notes, another occurrence 
of like nature to this appearing on page 238, 1. 37, printed here 
without a period at the end, although a period appears in the 
1673 edition. Again, on page 186, 1. 25 should end with a comma, 
as it does in both originals, or an explanation should account 
for its omission. In Elegy J. 1. 25, a comma appears at the end 
of the line in both 1645 and 1673 editions. In Elegy VII. 1. 8, 
the Columbia text prints ‘tuae:’ with note ‘tuae:] tuae’ with the 
1645 variant actually reading ‘tuae.’ Also, there is no indication 
of the erroneous ‘aererno’ in 1. 21 of this same elegy that appears 
in the 1645 edition. A period has been omitted from the end of 
1. 37 of In Quintum Novembris. To criticize such minute points 
would be captious indeed, for the text of the Latin poems is ex- 
cellent and the textual notes unparalleled by any notes hitherto 
in existence. 

One or two other minor points might be helpful here that 
have been noted during the process of collating. Columbia prints 
the first word in each of these Latin poems wholly in capital 
letters. In the originals, only the first two letters are in capitals. 
This is of no consequence as no attempt is being made at a type 
facsimile. One point that perpexed the editor about the printing 
of the 1673 edition, can, I think, be quickly cleared up by com- 
parison. This is the question of what mark is printed above cer- 
tain vowels. On page 582, in the note to line 27 of Elegia IV, 
the editor states ‘sometimes, as here, (Philyréius) it is difficult 
to say whether what appears to be in 1673 a circumflex accent 
is not really a running together of the dots of a diaeresis. How- 
ever, the circumflex at this point is fairly plain in the N.Y.P.L. 
copy.’ The difficulty here is much more apparent than real, aris- 
ing entirely from a misunderstanding of the problem in the 1673 
editing. In the 1645 edition, the accent mark for this word is the 
diaeresis quite clearly, as it is in similar words such as Arctéas 
in line 32, Béotes in line 35, Semeléia in line 91, and Phietonteo 
in line 92. But the printer of the 1673 volume apparently had 
at his disposal a typefont deficient in diaeresis accents, and made 
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up for this difficulty in the places noted and in many others in 
his own fashion. It is quite clear from two original copies of the 
1673 edition now before me and from a photostat of a third 
copy that what he did was to take circumflex accents, knock or 
cut the top or point off the circumflex and use the resulting 
makeshift as a diaeresis. Thus, the resulting occasional printing 
in which the diaeresis is vague and in some cases obviously a 
pointless or nearly pointless circumflex, while in others, the two 
very faint dots are indubitably the bottom vestiges of the muti- 
lated circumflex, in every case made to take the place of a diaere- 
sis. 

As in the case of the English poems, attention should be 
called to the quantity and quality of the textual notes to the 
Latin poems in this edition. For both the English and Latin 
poems, every seventeenth century edition that could possibly 
have been prepared or influenced by Milton’s corrections and 
all MSS. have been employed in the notes. An unusually com- 
plete note is that for the 150th line of Jn Quintum Novembris 
occupying nearly half a page. There are some inconsistencies 
in the notes to the Latin poems, mainly of similar nature to 
those pointed out earlier in the note to the English poems. A 
careful employer of these notes will, however, find a more im- 
portant inconsistency in the omissions of some variants, notably 
Elegia IT, 1. 45, ‘possit] 1645 posset’ and Elegia V, 1. 33, ‘viderat] 
1695 vidit.’ But in comparison with any other textual notes ever 
printed, these notes to the Latin poems, like the notes to the 
English, provide so many more variants and so much other in- 
formation concerning the different originals that no other exist- 
ing textual edition can be mentioned as belonging in the same 
category of accuracy and completeness as this one. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 


University of Illinots 





BALLADS AND SEA SONGS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. Collected and 
edited by Elizabeth Bristol Greenleaf. Music recorded in the 
field by Grace Yarrow Mansfield and the editor. Harvard 
University Press, 1933. Pp. xliv+395. 

Of the numerous collections of balladry in America that have 
appeared in the last decade none is richer or more instructive 
than this. The Barry-Eckstorm-Smyth volume of Maine bal- 
lads is much better annotated, and most of the collections show 
more of the Child ballads; but no other has so wide a variety 
of kinds or shows so well the catholicity of folk taste. Only nine- 
teen of the Child ballads are recorded here, and of these several 
are fragments. Two of the nineteen, however, are ballads that 
have not heretofore been recorded on this side of the Atlantic 
(Child Nos. 14, 78), two others (Child 77, of which a copy (from 
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North Carolina ?) is mentioned in Reed Smith’s South Carolina 
Ballads, p. 171, and Child 83, of which there is a copy supplied 
by the Scotsman Davidson among the Child MSS.) have not 
been published, and three more (Child 17, 100, 110) can hardly 
be said to have lived in the United States. It is perhaps worth 
noting that only six of the nineteen are among the sixteen Child 
items found by Mackenzie in Nova Scotia. The remaining 166 
items of the Newfoundland collection cover pretty much all the 
types of traditional song known in the New World—broadside 
romances and tragedies, soldier and sailor songs (including 
chanteys and pirate ballads), homiletics, come-all-ye’s, good- 
nights, music-hall humor, journalism of divers sorts, lumber- 
jacks’ songs, occupational satire, even (at one extreme) the Dilly 
Song and (at the other) such sentimental American effusions 
as The Dying Californian—everything except negro minstrelsy 
and the feud songs recorded by Cox in West Virginia. A disaster 
in a Pennsylvania mine in 1869 still lives on the tongues of New- 
foundlanders, along with the wreck of the Florizel in 1929. Two 
prime favorites of ballad singers in the United States, Young 
Charlotte and Florella, appear. Songs of the sea naturally bulk 
large in the collection. Many of these are of local composition; 
and two of them are of special interest to students of the ballad. 
One is The Wreck of the Steamship ‘Ethie.’ The wreck occurred 
in 1919, and the song was recorded by the editors in 1920. It is 
‘said to have been written by Miss Burney Easin, Port Saunders.’ 
It is fairly competent ballad journalism. There is no reason to 
suppose that the author was aboard the vessel; indeed, the first 
four stanzas are quite objective third-person narrative; but in 
the fifth the writer unconsciously becomes one of the crew—the 
men have beenordered to ‘preserve for their life, For the ship she 
is doomed and it’s perish we might,’ but ‘our purser’ and ‘our 
first mate’ and the captain (all named) bring the ship into a 
position from which 


we were landed in a rude boatswain’s chair, 
Taken in by the people and treated with care; 
We stayed on the point until the storm it was o’er, 
And the brave little Ethie lay standing on shore. 


Such is the way of journalistic balladry in Newfoundland, 
caught, so to speak, in the act. The other is The Sealing Cruise 
of the ‘Lone Flier.’ The cruise was made in the months of March 
and April, 1929, and Mrs. Greenleaf took down the song from two 
of the crew some time in the same year. One of them explained 
the method of its composition: ‘. . . they all started to make up 
the song at the beginning of the voyage, and some one added a 
line or two, or even a verse, whenever anything happened, so 
that the song is a sort of log of the cruise. When they got back 
to Twillingate, they put it in the newspaper, the Twillingate 
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Sun, signing it, “Young Timer”... They did not compose the 
tune, but chose the tune used for “The Lumber Camp Song.”’ 
It is, then, as the editors say, ‘a true product of group composi- 
tion,’ recorded before tradition had a chance to work on it. One 
recalls the song of the Faroe fishermen that Lingbye tells of 
but failed to record. And what is this song about the cruise of a 
sealer? Not a ballad, by even the most liberal interpretation of 
that term, but, as the editors call it, a ‘log of the cruise.’ It tells 
of the equipment of the vessel and the men, the sailing, various 
incidents of the voyage: 


We motored until three o’clock, and then we struck the fat, 
Herbert Legge picked up a seal, Claude Hawkins got a cat.... 


We killed most eve we saw, from a hood unto a harp; 
I ~— know just who ki the most, but I think it was John 
i oa 4 


Peter Trooke, a smart young man, was working in the hold 

— - cask of oil fell through the hatch and gave him a severe 
iw. 

Edmond Hines was a smart young man and everything went well, 

Until we donkeyed him five times and he got mad as hell . . . 


and the return, closing: 
Now our crew and captain must be mentioned, and I believe my 
song is the longest of all, 
And = want a to the ice, please give Mr. Ashbourne a 


There is no leaping and there is no lingering; there is no central 
action. It is not a story, but a prosaic record. And there is no 
dancing and no refrain. It is doubtless a genuine case of group 
composition, but is far from being a specimen of that communal 
making which Gummere imagined. 

The editing leaves something to be desired. References to 
other appearances of the pieces recorded are uneven; sometimes 
they are full and elaborate, sometimes (as in the case of two of 
the Child ballads, Nos. 77 and 83, the previous status of which 
is important for the record) there is no notation of other find- 
ings. In the notes to Donald Monroe reference is made (p. 318) 
to the Missouri collection, but there is nothing in that collec- 
tion even remotely suggestive of the Hadubrand-Hildebrand 
theme of Donald Monroe. The most serious defect, however, is 
the failure to explain the meaning of a multitude of peculiar 
locutions found in the songs. For instance, in The Spanish Cap- 
tain mention is made (p. 276) of ‘burning bait upon the ground 
to purify the land.’ What fisherman’s practice is meant? If it 
is something familiar to Newfoundlanders and the editors, as- 
suredly it is not so to the world at large. And if it was not under- 
stood by the editors, what more natural than to ask the singer 
to explain it? He might of course not be able to do so, but at 
least the attempt should have been made and the result re- 
corded. Again, what is a ‘down galles look’ (p. 36)? There are 
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many such unanswered puzzles scattered through the texts. 
They might have been dealt with in footnotes, or a glossary 
of terms might have been provided. 
H. M. BELDEN 
University of Missouri 





EpDA AND SAGA. By Bertha S. Phillpotts. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company (The Home University Library), 1931. 
Pp. 256. 


It is indicative of the widespread interest in Old Icelandic 
literature that the same year Professor Koht’s book, reviewed 
elsewhere in this journal, was published in America, there ap- 
peared in England a volume similar in purpose although wider 
in scope—Edda and Saga, by Bertha S. Phillpotts. As the title 
suggests, the book virtually surveys the whole field of Old Ice- 
landic literature; it is primarily written for the general reader, 
hence it is non-technical in nature. But it isa scholarly and stimu- 
lating treatment of the subject, and the specialist will find it 
pleasant and profitable reading. Miss Phillpotts has a firm grasp 
on her material and she interprets it with rare penetration and 
frequently with refreshing originality; in addition, she is the 
master of a varied and forceful style. In short, her book is one 
of unusually high merit. Miss Phillpotts early became interested 
in Old Icelandic literature and retained that interest throughout 
her life. With her former works Kindred and Clan (1913) and The 
Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama (1920), even if 
some of her theories are highly debatable, she made a notable 
contribution to Old Icelandic scholarship. Perhaps it may, how- 
ever, be said that the book under review, which unfortunately 
became the author’s last production, represents the finest flower 
of her studies in Icelandic literature. It is indeed a worthy me- 
morial. 

The first five chapters of the book (pp. 19-147) deal with 
the Eddic poems; particularly happy here is the discussion of 
Eddic metre. Miss Phillpotts wisely divides the Eddic poems 
into two groups: The ones dealing with ‘‘the World of Men” and 
those having to do with “the World of Gods.”’ Further, the po- 
ems are here interpreted with insight and contagious enthusiasm, 
and everywhere the discussion bears the earmarks of sound 
learning. Miss Phillpotts is accurate but never concerned with 
mere trivialities. By her vivid account she succeeds in making 
her readers partakers in the stirring events told of in the old po- 
ems. Her narrative is made authentic and impressive through 
many verse translations where the poet speaks for himself. And 
these translations are on the whole of unusual excellence, faith- 
ful and fluent. As illustrations I quote at random two famous 
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stanzas (nr. 10 and 37) from “Havamial,”’ extolling respectively 
wisdom and independence: 
No burden better a wayfarer bears 
than much mother-wit; 


in unknown parts it is better than pelf, 
a shield to the shelterless. 


Better a homestead, though hovel it be; 
a man is his master at home; 

bleeding the heart of him who must beg 
his meat for every meal. 


Miss Phillpotts does more, however, than convey to her read- 
ers vivid pictures of the Eddic poems and emphasize their liter- 
ary significance, their universality and modernity. She interprets 
penetratingly the Old Norse philosophy of life which is reflected 
in these poems and surges through many of them like a strong 
undercurrent. The core of the Norseman’s philosophy of life is 
not easily summed up better than in these words (p. 137): “Dis- 
aster is the ultimate test of human character. Now we may un- 
derstand why the memories of the Teutonic peoples enshrine 
only failure and defeat: they realized that defeat well met mag- 
nifies a man more than any success.” Equally true and highly 
sympathetic is the following comment (pp. 146-147): “‘And it 
was a magnificent conception to make human beings codperate 
with the gods, not in victory and success, but in foreordained 
defeat, in resisting the forces of destruction at the end of the 
world.” 

Miss Phillpotts devotes less space to the saga-literature (pp. 
148-244) than to the Eddic poetry; nevertheless, she does the 
sagas full justice. Concisely but clearly she describes their “‘so- 
cial background.”’ Her chapters on ‘““The Making of the Saga”’ 
and on “Plots and Characters’ are very well done, interesting 
and suggestive. The historical sagas as well as the Prose Edda 
and the legendary sagas are treated more summarily. The author 
justly stresses the great literary qualities of the sagas and their 
general appeal, even in our modern age. 

Edda and Saga deserves to be widely read. Although popular 
in purpose, it is based on the best sources, old and new. Thus 
Miss Phillpotts takes into full consideration the recent investi- 
gations of Professors Knut Liestél and Birger Nerman. Of 
course, some of her conclusions will not meet with general ap- 
proval. Her statement about the origin of the Eddic poems: 
“Most of them were probably composed in Norway,” although 
acceptable to some scholars, will be challenged by others. Nor 
will her theories about early Scandinavian dramas and the 
poems in /j6dahéttr here referred to briefly (discussed in detail 
in her The Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama) prove 
convincing to all scholars. Despite such strictures, no one can 
justly deny that the volume under consideration is a significant 
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contribution to the literature dealing with the Eddas and the 
sagas, indispensable to both teachers and students in the field. 

A good index and a detailed bibliography add to the useful- 
ness of the volume. The following titles might, however, have 
been included: M. W. Williams, Social Scandinavia in the Viking 
Age (New York, 1920) and Sveinbjorn Johnson, Pioneers of 
Freedom (Boston, 1930). Like the other numbers in the Home 
University Library, Edda and Saga is well printed and attrac- 
tively bound. 

RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 





NorSKE INNSJ@NAMN. II Buskerud Fylke. Gustav Indrebg. 
Oslg: I Kommisjjon hos Jacob Dybwad, 1933. Pp. ix+235. 
The first volume of this series, dealing with the lake-names of 

Upland, was published in 1924. In the present volume Indreb¢ 

considers the names of inland lakes, pools, tarns, etc., in this 

large district which includes Sandsver and Kr¢dsherred on the 
south, Numedal in the middle, and Hallingdal in the north and 
west (extending thus from the lowlands north of Oslo to the dis- 
tricts of Sogn and Hardanger in the western mountains). All 
kinds of inland bodies of water are included: there are lake or 
tarn names sometimes where there is no lake today (exactly as 
is not infrequently the case in, e.g. Northern Wisconsin); and 
rather often a lake has a name that carries in it no suggestion of 

a body of water. Some such names are: Spannsloket (Tinpail 

Cover), Firkanten (The Quadrangle), and Strupen (The Throat). 
At the end of the volume the author offers a chapter on 

“‘Noko um korleis namni er laga, m.m.,”’ showing how the names 

are formed and what has given rise to lake-names in this region; 

and these forms and types are typical of all Norway of course; 
most of it is typical of names of ‘waters,’ lakes, pools, etc., all 
over the world for that matter. The semantic aspect of this is 
classified on pp. 228-232. The idea of size is present sometimes, 
but not often, situation in reference to something rather fre- 
quently, the nature of the bottom or the shore also often, and 
shape very often. Further temperature of the water, depth, ap- 
pearance of the water (Blankevatnet, Glitrefjorden, Grénputtane, 
Lyseren, Skimten), the flora and the fauna of the environs, the 
kind of fish that prevails in the particular lake; all these play 
quite a réle. Others tell of human work and industry (Smedéjer- 
net), and Jarngruvvainet); this is no doubt the meaning of the 
name Sinnera (p. 158), which Indreb¢, rightly I think, identifies 
with dialectal sinder, slag from melted iron, ON sindr, sparks 
from glowing iron (cf. the dwarf name in Norse mythology: 

Sindri, ‘the one who makes the sparks fly from the glowing 

iron,’ mentioned in Vgluspd, 37, 4). Fully 100 place-names have 
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a personal name as the first component. Most of the names are 
in the definite form, but some are indefinite. 

The names are arranged in alphabetical order, and local pro- 
nunciation is indicated by phonetic script, in a slightly amplified 
form of that employed in Norske Gaardnavn. There are approxi- 
mately 2000 names. The work is published by The Norwegian 
Scientific Academy for the Fridtjof Nansen Fund. 


GEORGE T. FLom 





Dre SPRACHFORM DER LyRIK CHRISTINA RosseEttTI1s. Von Fried- 
rich Dubslaff. Halle: Niemeyer, 1933. 23.3 cm., pp. vi+94. 
Studien zur englischen Philologie hrsg. Lorenz Morsbach und 
Hans Hecht, Bd. 77. RM 4.40. 


This is a scientifically well-ordered and fruitful study. Today, 
says Dr. Dubslaff, we recognize two method groups for the un- 
derstanding of works of art: the one serves more for an orderly 
survey of groups and species of works of art (e.g. Unger’s in- 
vestigations of problem histories, Wechssler’s new typological 
network of forms, Nadler’s landscape groups) ; the other is rather 
devoted to the study of the stylistic peculiarities of a designated 
work (e.g., the labors of the school of Walzel and Vossler). Which 
method one shall use depends on the peculiar conditions in- 
volved. The character of the material here involved has induced 
the author to employ the second method, that developed by 
Vossler, Spitzer, von Grolman, Pongs, and others and study the 
individual poem itself. Yet he has been eclectic in his under- 
taking and has made use of methods and results of other types 
of literary study. He has used Pongs’ Der Bild in der Dichtung, 
vol. 1, in which the first comprehensive attempt was made to re- 
place the old external formal principles of classification of figures 
taken over from the ancient rhetoric by a new classification 
based on inherent principles and arriving at scientific accuracy. 
He has used also Helmut Hatfeld, Don Quijote als Wortkunst- 
werk, a book from the Vossler circle, besides Luise Thon, Die 
Sprache des deutschen Impressionismus, which emanates from the 
Walzel school. His comments on these and other books are sensi- 
ble and valuable. 

He first takes up the spiritual character of Christina Rossetti. 
She was of the receptive religious type, completely dependent on 
the revelation of the Bible. This fact accounts for much of her 
imagery. The pantheism of many men who have felt deeply the 
Divine Immanence remained outside her life and thought. And 
she was never sure of her calling and election. 

Coming now to the main task, the author considers her figur- 
ative language under the four heads of Similes, Personifications, 
Metaphorical Elements, and Symbols. Of similes, many are 
drawn from the objective world in an attempt to portray the 
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poet’s feelings (cf. A Better Resurrection). Personification is of 
many kinds (inanimate objects, nature, abstract conceptions) ; 
in the third of these she reaches the supreme point of her art. Of 
metaphors Dubslaff distinguishes between Fruehformen (e.g. 
Nature in The First Spring Day) and Vollformen (e.g. I only in 
my spring Can neither bud nor sing in J Have a Message Unto 
Thee). Of the latter type there are very few specimens in her 
poems. She is fond of symbols (the rose, of love; the thorn, of 
pain; the lily, of purity in Within the Veil; the lotus-eaters, of 
those who love shadow more than substance). 

The final chapter is on Constructive Forms. She is apt to ex- 
press her emotion by means of exclamatory phrases, repetition, 
the rhetorical question, climactic structure, antitheses, Biblical 
language, in which she attains to a high degree of what we may 
call musicality. In the use of several of these devices she achieves 
notable success. In fact there is in her work a much wider range 
of stylistic effects than there is of thought. 


CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 





Joet Bartow: REvo.LuTionisT, Lonpon, 1791-1792. By Victor 
Clyde Miller. 8 vo. 99 pages and appendix. (“Britannica,” in 
Verbindung mit dem Seminar fiir englische Sprache und 
Kultur an der Hamburgischen Universitat, herausgegeben 
von Emil Wolff. Heft Nr. 6.) Hamburg: Friedrichsen, de 
Gruyter & Co., RM. 4.20. 


Although not a literary genius nor a great or original political 
thinker, Joel Barlow, misunderstood in his own day, has been 
fully appreciated neither in his career nor his services to Amer- 
ica. In the first half of his dissertation, Professor Miller has en- 
deavored to bring together all such materials bearing on the 
Loncon career of Barlow as are offered by the British Museum, 
the Public Record Office, and Stationers’ Hall. The latter half 
of the work is devoted to contemporary estimates of Barlow and 
to an analysis of his political writings. A reprint of The Con- 
spiracy of Kings from a copy in the British Museum is to be 
found in the appendix. 


Barlow’s relations with such of the English radicals as John 


Horne Tooke, Thomas Paine, and Thomas Hardy, and with the 
Constitutional Information, the Revolution, and the London 
Corresponding societies are dealt with in considerable detail. 
The author concludes that Barlow “hoped in his own personal 
interest to establish himself in London, by his radical activities, 
as a literary person,” and that he was “in the position of a 
soldier of fortune who to his great good luck finds himself in 
intellectual and moral sympathy with the side on which he is 
enlisted.”” This conclusion is probably sound, for Barlow had 
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earlier travelled a short distance along the path to a literary 
career. While he was ever alive to any opportunity to advance 
himself, he was essentially a humanitarian, a republican and a 
democrat, a political philosopher endowed with intellectual curi- 
osity, enthusiasm, and energy in a very high degree. However, 
the reviewer feels that his democracy sprang from the mind 
rather than from the heart, and that the atmosphere of the 
radical societies enabled him to play to advantage the réle of 
savant—a réle which to him was never uncongenial. Barlow was 
a revolutionist only in the sense that he was a humanitarian and 
a democrat; but John Adams could write of him to Washington, 
“Tom Paine is not a more worthless fellow.” 

The extracts from documents quoted by the author well illus- 
trate the part played by Barlow in the activities of the London 
radical societies. Other excerpts amply demonstrate the conse- 
quent alarm of the government and the conservative classes. 
The author’s conclusions and deductions are, in the main, con- 
servative and sound; and a good piece of historical criticism ap- 
pears in the dating of Barlow’s Letter to the National Convention 
of France. The footnotes, however, are lacking in uniformity of 
style and, in a number of instances, references are not in their 
commonly accepted form. ‘ 

The reviewer feels that the work is, at times, a bit tedious, 
but exhibits careful and painstaking research. 

A good bibliography is appended. 

R. C. WERNER 
University of Illinois 





GOLDSMITH AND HIS BOOKSELLERS. By Elizabeth Kent. Ithaca, 

New York: Cornell University Press, 1933. 

In this small volume of the Cornell Studies in English Miss 
Kent has assembled many interesting facts on the professional 
lives of six publishers of the Eighteenth Century and their rela- 
tions with Goldsmith. The attempt has been merely to group 
these facts in sections on each publisher, introducing the brief 
surveys with a chapter on Goldsmith’s Observations on the Trade. 
The author claims no discovery beyond the evidence that Ralph 
Griffiths owed his American honorary degree not to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, as has been supposed, but to Dartmouth, 
in return for services to the college. She has been cautious in her 
use of sources and has attempted no new thesis or generalization, 
accepting the usual inferences that Goldsmith was persecuted by 
Griffiths, befriended by Newbery, and patiently tolerated by 
Thomas Davies and William Griffin. In the effort to be fair to 
these “‘shrewd, kindly, eager, sensitive men,”’ her sense of justice 
has perhaps overleaped itself and accepted the publishers too 
often at their own valuation, as the humane patrons of Gold- 
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smith and his genius. The truth is, probably, that whenever a 
bookseller advanced a shilling to Goldsmith, he did it primarily 
in his own interest. Even John Newbery, whom Goldsmith 
pleasantly called “the friend of all mankind,” is acknowledged 
by his biographer to have kept his philanthropy “‘always under 
the watchful care of his prudence.” 

Miss Kent’s study revives important questions anent the 
bookseller at this period of his changing fortunes and new signifi- 
cance, and the interested reviewer feels too abruptly dropped at 
the end of the chapter on Davies and Griffin. Perhaps the book 
would have been improved by the addition of a chapter sum- 
marizing a few conclusions as to the development of the Trade 
and the trend of its influence upon the eighteenth century 
author. 

CAROLINE F, TUPPER 
University of Illinois 





DEUTSCHE LITERATUR. SAMMLUNG LITERARISCHER KUNST- UND 
KULTURDENKMALER IN ENTWICKLUNGSREIHEN. Hg. in Ge- 
meinschaft mit Walter Brecht und Dietrich v. Kralik von 
Heinz Kindermann. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam jun. Verlag, 
1932. Geheftet Mk. 7.50, Ganzleinen Mk. 8-9 (approxi- 
mately). 

Two volumes of the group Romantik have appeared in 1932, 
Weltanschauung der Romantik (v. Bd.) and Friihromantische 
Erzihlungen (v1 of the group but the first volume of several 
dealing with this theme). Much of what might be expected in 
Weltanschauung der Romantik had been anticipated in previous 
volumes: 111, Kunstanschauung and Iv, Lebenskunst. For this 
reason the editor, Kluckhohn, narrows the conception of Weltan- 
schauung to designate more particularly romantic religion and 
the romantic conception of nature. The brief but adequate in- 
troduction (16 pp.) contains also an interesting account of the 
influence of the natural sciences of the eighteenth century on the 
romanticists. About one half of the volume is made up of selec- 
tions concerning religion and nature from Novalis (Die Lehrlinge 
zu Sais, etc.), Franz v. Baader, Schelling, Heinrich Steffens, 
J. W. Ritter, Schleiermacher, and Friedrich Schlegel. The 
choice and arrangement gives a singularly clear and vivid pic- 
ture of the attitude of the romanticists toward religion and 
nature. The second half of the volume contains Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, the ‘‘poetische Summe der Romantik.”’ The notes 
(pp. 305-320) explain all serious difficulties and contain an up- 
to-date bibliography. Friihromantische Erzahlungen, the present 
volume and one to follow, contain narratives by Tieck, Dorothea 
Schlegel, and the younger Brentano. Lucinde has already ap- 
peared in 1v, Heinrich von Ofterdingen in v, the volume just dis- 
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cussed. The excellent introduction by Kluckhohn (only seven 
pages) furnishes an admirable survey of the romantic novel. Its 
saneness, in contrast to so many publications in this field, is one 
of its most pleasing characteristics. The whole of the volume is 
devoted to Franz Sternbalds W anderungen, in the first version of 
1798. It is the first romantic novel, earlier than. Lucinde and 
Ofterdingen, and its influence can be felt in all romantic fiction, 
from Novalis to Eichendorff. None of the newer selected editions 
of Tieck contain the Sternbald. Therefore this new edition is to 
be welcomed. One is surprised at the omission in the bibliogra- 
phy of any mention of Minor’s edition in the DNL, which is also 
a reprint of the first edition. The notes are limited in the main 
to pointing out the differences between the first edition of 1798 
and the second of 1843. An appendix adds A. W. Schlegel’s poem 
“Arion” for purposes of comparison with Tieck’s poem and 
Novalis’ story. 

Der Rokoko-Goethe, edited by the editor-in-chief of Deutsche 
Literatur, Heinz Kindermann, is the first installment to appear 
of the group /rrationalismus (it is Vol. 1 of this group). The in- 
troduction, a complete monozraph (76 pp.), is one of the most 
important contributions to appear thus far in this series. The 
editor purposes to show how the “‘Rokoko-Goethe”’ was already 
striving to break the bonds of the rococo, how he became fully 
prepared for the Strassburg ‘““Erweckung,”’ how we find even 
this early all of the germs of the ‘““Deutsche Bewegung.” This he 
undertakes by means of a new “literarhistorische Anthropo- 
logie,’’ which is developed more fully in his book, also published 
in 1932, Goethes Menschengestaltung, I. Bd., Der junge Goethe. 
Mit einer Einfiihrung in die Aufgaben der literarhistorischen 
Anthropologie. The foremost aim of this newest of German ap- 
proaches to literary study is to combine the results of the 
“‘geisteswissenschaftliche”’ school with a method which includes 
a just evaluation of the individual poet. Even apart from these 
considerations the Rokoko-Goethe represents a milestone in 
Goethe philology. The succession of Michael Bernays’ Der junge 
Goethe (1875), Max Morris’ Der junge Goethe (1909), and now 
Der Rokoko-Goethe (1932), with its new orientation and with 
its addition of very considerable material not found in Bernays 
and Morris, is indicative of the growth of a fuller and deeper 
understanding of the young Goethe. With all due respect for the 
significant contribution of the introduction, however, one can- 
not overlook the fact that the editor quite overshoots the mark 
in the further course of his study. Such statements as the follow- 
ing do not seem warranted by the facts: “das deutsche Rokoko— 
ganz anders als die selbstgeniigsame, national bedingte und 
erfiillende Mission des franzésischen Rokoko—als Angelegen- 
heit tragischiiberlegener Selbsterkenntnis angesehen werden 
muss” or “dass der schépferische Impuls beider: der Rokoko- 
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dichter und der Stiirmer und Dringer letzten Endes aus der 
gleichen deutschen Not wuchs” (p. 14). The same tendency to 
make the facts fit the theory may be observed in the notes when 
we hear concerning the “‘Hochzeitslied” (Im Schlafgemach) 
“dass Goethe die liisternen Motive anakreontischer Hochzeits- 
nachtdarstellungen durch gesund-mystische ersetzt” (p. 361). 
The texts, under the captions of “Leipziger Rokoko” and 
“Frankfurter Krise,’”’ differ from the first volume of Morris in 
the differently arranged material which make the lines of de- 
velopment clearer, in the inclusion of several dramatic fragments 
which are found in an appendix to Vol. v of Morris but without a 
clear recognition of their chronology and of their significance, 
and in the addition of the enormously important Langer letters, 
which were not published until thirteen years after Morris’ 
edition. The brief notes follow Morris and Roethe, but there are 
not a few original contributions, Four drawings by Goethe show 
his interests in this field. There is a list of little-known names 
occurring in the volume together with information concerning 
them. It would seem that the reader who does not know who 
Breitkopf and Susanne von Klettenberg are had better not ven- 
ture into the highly technical difficult introduction of this 
volume. 

As the volume just discussed is the first to appear in its 
group, so Durch Aufklirung zur wahren Menschlichkeit, edited 
by Ermatinger, is the first devoted to Klassik (Vol. 1). It is un- 
fortunate that the installments are not published in their proper 
order. Especially is this to be regretted in the present instance. 
Vol. I will undoubtedly contain a general discussion of Klassik. 
It will be interesting to see why Lessing falls under Klassik 
rather than Aufklirung (“In Lessing gipfelt der literarische Ra- 
tionalismus,”’ etc., p. 29). The answer may perhaps be found in 
the concluding sentence of the introduction to Herder: “Es ist 
das Bekenntnis zur Aufklirung in einem weiten und tiefen 
Sinne, was sich in der Humanitatsidee Weimars auswirkt.” In 
place of a general introduction then the editor deals individually 
with the works here published (45 pp.): Lessing’s Nathan and 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts and Herder’s Lessings Tod, 
Gott. Einige Gespriche iiber Spinoza, and Uber die menschliche 
Unsterblichkeit. They are model introductions: clear, interesting, 
entirely adequate from every point of view. The notes seem 
sufficient. In some cases they seem superfluous: the information 
that Friedrich Barbarossa was drowned in 1190 (74, 34), that 
Vorsicht means Vorsehung (130, 7), Apostasie, Abfall (139, 20), 
and Gauch, Kuckuck and Tropf (169, 34). It is rather significant 
that while the volume Weltanschauung der Romantik discussed 
above deals with religion and nature, the volume under discus- 
sion, which might be called Weltanschauung der Klassik, deals 
only with religion. That this does not hold for Goethe goes with- 
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out saying; for Lessing and Herder as represented in this volume 
it is true. Not the least arresting consideration in this book is the 
close kinship between Lessing and Herder, of which one often 
loses sight on account of the very apparent contrasts. The edi- 
tor’s unacademic comment is refreshing: “‘Wahrhafte mensch- 
liche Geistesgrésse tiberragt die Gegensiitze geschichtlicher 
Parteiungen und lasst sich nicht in die Schublaaen wissenschaft- 
licher Sonderung einschachteln, weil sie sich in jenen Héhen des 
Ideenlebens bewegt, die dem Ausdrucke menschlicher Begriffs- 
sprache unzuginglich sind. Das Verhiltnis Herders zu Lessing 
bestitigt diese Erfahrung” (p. 29). 

The group Politische Dichtung is to contain eight volumes. 
The publication of Vol. 11, Fremdherrschaft und Befreiung, 1795— 
1815, and vit, Im Neuen Reich, 1871-1914, brings the number 
published up to six. Fremdherrschaft und Befreiung is edited by 
Robert F. Arnold. Probably no other volume in the whole series 
Deutsche Literatur represents more original contribution than 
the astounding wealth of information to be found in the notes 
on the various poems and prose excerpts. That the texts are for 
the most part Kultur- rather than Kunstdenkmiler does not de- 
tract from the deserts of the editor. It is of note that the meager 
number of publications on this political epoch includes a very 
considerable percentage of English, French, and American titles. 
The list of authors names practically every writing man in Ger- 
many in that period. In the introduction to Im Neuen Reich, 
1871-1914, Helene Adolf sketches the many conflicting trends in 
Germany from 1871 to 1914. She raises the question whether 
Steinhausen and others are right in assuming that the Germans 
had reached the opposite of what Langbehn demands of them: 
“Tiefe, Bescheidenheit, Pflichtgefiihl.”” The answer, she says, is 
to be found in the poetry of this volume (p. 9). As in the previous 
volume, so here we have an alphabetical] index of the writers of 
modern German literature. The presence of some poems seems 
incongruous at first,e.g. Hofmannsthal’s Manche freilich and 
Rilke’s Aus dem “Stundenbuch,” but both properly belong here 
and they gain a certain vitality by their occurrence in this en- 
vironment. Stefan George, significantly enough, is not repre- 
sented. The captions under which the selections are grouped 
show clearly the editor’s attitude: Kulturkimpfe und Griinder- 
jahre; Soziale und nationale Néte; Die neuen Richtungen, der 
neue Herr; Weltpolitik und Innerlichkeit; Abrechnung und 
Vorgefiihl. This is in agreement with her conclusion in the intro- 
duction that the poets “denkwiirdig aber erfolglos, das alte 
Kassandra-Schicksal, vor drohendem Unheil ihre Warnerstimme 
erhoben.” 

ALBERT W. ARON 


University of Illinois 
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Hetsine t1t Otav Mipttun pA 50-Arspacen 8. Aprit 1933. 
Oslo: Noregs Boklag, 1933. Pp. 216. 


Twenty-five years ago Olav Midttun became the editor of 
Syn og Segn, a literary journal published in ‘landsm4l’ or New 
Norse, and devoted to the New Norse movement. Midttun is 
now 50 years old, and so the Noregs Boklag, in commemoration 
of this anniversary, has issued this volume in his honor. There 
are ten articles written in ‘landsmAl’ dealing with various phases 
of Norwegian language, literature, and history, contributed by 
Norwegian scholars. Arne Bergsgard writes on “‘Aitt og ein- 
menne i norrén vikingetid” (‘Clan and the individual in the 
Norse Viking age’), FKiliv Skard, on “Hallvard Gunnarssons 
Chronicon Regum Norvegiae,” analyzing it stylistically; and 
Sigmund Skard discovers “‘Eit Cervantes-motiv” (from Don 
Quixote) in Ludvig Holberg’s poem Peder Paars. G. Inureb¢ 
interprets three place-names, among them MAlgy in Norfjord, 
which is referred to ON mdél, Gmc. mapla-, OE mepel, hence 
MAlgy means ‘council isle’ (the island on which there was a legal 
assembly). Olai Skulerud submits a very interesting and impor- 
tant body of Sunnm¢gre words; very important is also Nils Hal- 
land’s article on meteorological words and expressions from 
Nordhordland, ca. 400 words in all. In the field of ballad in- 
vestigation Knut Liest¢l’s “Heimfesting av folkeviser” shows 
how the home of ballads is established. Nils Lid discusses a pro- 
gram for a systematic research in folk-culture (a comparative 
ethnology of Norway. The last article in the volume, and one 
of the chief contributions, is Sigurd Kolsrud’s ‘“‘Austlandsmal,” 
pp. 174-216. After discussing the various ways in which the term 
has been used by scholars Kolsrud outlines the geographical ex- 
tent of those features which are characteristic of most, or of 
many, East Norwegian dialects; this is followed by an account 
of what the official class of Eastern Norway before 1814 thought 
of the speech of the various regions as compared with Danish, 
in which their comparisons with West Norwegian are also noted. 
Under the caption ‘Fyrebuing’ the beginnings of scholarly in- 
terest and better informed views between 1814 and the coming 
of Ivar Aasen are then reviewed. The following fourteen pages 
deal with Aasen’s views, his travels, etc., down to the publica- 
tion of his Norsk Grammatik in 1864. Finally there is an account 
of the work of investigators after Aasen. Kolsrud’s conclusion is: 
Um granskingane i det heile sidan 80-4ri kann ein segja at dei har kome til 4 syna 
fram fleire og fleire upphavlege drag i austlandsken og soleis gjort sambandi med 


mali i fjellbygdene og Tréndelag sterkare enn Aasen tenkte dei var. Men det 
kjem og i dagen at Austlandsmilet har havt ein sj¢lvstendig vokster i lange tider. 


GEORGE T. Ftom 
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Tue Issue In LiteRARY Criticism. By Myron F. Brightfield. 

Berkeley: University of California Press, 1932. 

It is Professor Brightfield’s aim, in his book, to give “‘organic 
and systematic expression to the working principles of literary 
criticism;” to make clear the necessary correlation between lit- 
erary criticism, on the one hand, and aesthetics and philosophy, 
on the other; to point the way toward a truly scientific literary 
criticism in which each conclusion will be “‘arrived at by open 
methods,” capable of verification. 

Taking over the classificatory method of the natural scien- 
tist who, “beginning with the branch hexapoda or insecta, pro- 
ceeds to the order coleoptera, the family Lucanidae, the genus 
passalus, the species cornutus, and thus arrives at the individual 
stag beetle he has before him,” Professor Brightfield proceeds 
to the classification of literary criticism by beginning with the 
beautiful (the branch hexapoda) which he defines as “‘a term 
applied by a man to an object (or situation) to indicate that the 
object (or situation) is in the state in which he wishes it to be— 
a state of readiness for immediate assimilation to his individual 
ends.”’ Only the very flippant would point out that the definition 
fails to distinguish aesthetically between a wild rose and a 
creamed cauliflower. The sober reader will recognize at once 
that he has here to do with aesthetic pragmatism. 

It becomes the function of the beautiful, by Professor Bright- 
field’s definition, “to transpose itself into the useful. Further 
still—since beauty is supreme utility, its ability so to translate 
itself constitutes the standard by which the quality of its beauty 
is tested.” 

Having thus defined his terms, Professor Brightfield works 
his way down toward the stag beetle by narrowing the scope of 
his definitions so as to apply first to art, then merely to litera- 
ture, which he divides into three types: that which unhesi- 
tatingly violates the laws of probability and the texture of 
experience; that which “‘does not exclude the improbable”; and 
that which “adheres as closely as possible to the actual state of 
things on earth” and is “disciplined by probability to attain 
poetic truth.” 

Unfortunately, unlike the entomologist he takes for his 
model, Professor Brightfield has no stag-beetle before him. His 
chief concern is with the issue in literary criticism between ide- 
alism and empiricism, between the idealist critic (who is no 
critic at all; merely a soul, perhaps, adventuring among the 
masterpieces) and the empirical critic, whose function as an 
“expert reader” “involves the application to the spectacle of 
mankind in contact with the collective interests of the environ- 
ment, of the results achieved by the specific illustration of that 
contact presented by the actions of the character within the 
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author’s work of literature . . . ” or, to be brief, the comparison 
of literature with life. 

Armed with an impressive array of evidence, and in a manner 
sometimes so polemical as to verge perilously on the unscientific, 
Professor Brightfield proceeds to the end of his book, beating 
upon the doors of idealistic, romantic, and impressionistic criti- 
cism, many of which were, alas, already wide open. 

WiILt1AM MAxwELL 
New York City 








BRIEF MENTION 


In a study entitled “Norr. vandbless, vandgefr, vinnr,” 
which appears as Nr. 6, pp. 1-54, of Studier i Nordisk Filologi 
(Helsingfors, 1930), Professor Arnold Nordling succeeds in clari- 
fying the meaning of a number of passages in Icelandic sagas. 
For example, in a passage of the Bandamannasaga, p. 2, line 31— 
p. 3, line 9 of the Cederschidld edition, the two words uinr madr 
(which Cederschiéld emendated to vinnumadr, a reading which 
has been adopted by others) are shown to need no emendation; 
the first word is simply vinnr, ‘arbetsam’ (‘industrious’). The 
word vinnr, adj., is not recorded in fe dictionaries; that this is 
the word we have in the passage in question, however, there can 
be no doubt after Nordling’s well documented argument. 


Charisteria. Gvilelmo Mathesio Qvinqvagenario. A discipvlis et 
circoli lingvistici pragensis sodalibvs oblata. Pragae, 1932. Sump- 
tibvs “Prazsky Linguisticky Krouzek.’’ Pp. 147. In the present 
issue of this excellent linguistic journal in Prague the following 
articles in the Germanic field will here be called attention to: 
“Daniel Jones and the Phoneme,” by Josef Vachek; “‘Some 
Thoughts on Structural Morphology,” by B. Trnka; “Satz und 
Sinn,” by Friedrich Slotty; “On Lexical Restriction,” by Otakar 
Vocadlo; ‘‘Wie erkennt der Deutsche Fremdworter?’’, by Henrik 
Becker; ‘“‘Fremdwort und Schrift,” by Agenor Artymovyc; 
“‘Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s Theories of Poetic Diction,” by 
René Wellek; ‘““‘The Utopias of Butler and Shaw,” by F. Te- 
tauer; and “An American ‘Euphuist:’ Nathaniel Ward (1558- 
1652?).” There are fifteen articles in the Slavic and the Finno- 
Ugrian fields, while one by Bohuslav Havranek deals with “‘La 
formation des langues indo-européennes par les colonisations 
successives.”” This publication deserves to be better known 
among Germanists. 


En Liten Norsk Sproghistorie, av Didrik Arup Seip, published 
by H. Aschehoug & Co., Oslo, has just been issued in the 6th edi- 
tion. It differs only slightly from the 5th edition, 1927: aside 
from minor alterations in wording, and a slight rearrangement 
on p. 14, it is mainly the omission of the charter from 1361, on p. 
21, and the addition on p. 34 of a short extract from a play in the 
Southhordland dialect of the date 1811. A chart on p. 45 shows 
the main dialect divisions according to vowel balance, mn- and 
ll-palatalization, and the voicing of the voiceless stops in the ex- 
treme southwest. This brief introductory history of Norwegian 
will no doubt long continue to enjoy the popularity that it has 
in the past. 


Danske Runeindskrifter af Johs. Bréndum-Nielsen. Sdrtryck 


ur Nordisk Kultur VI. In this work the eminent Danish runolo- 
gist offers a brief survey (30 pages) of Danish runic inscriptions 
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from 800 to about 1300. There is first an account of the inscrip- 
tions found on stone monuments in the period 800-1100; then 
follows a short account of carvings on materials other than 
stone, dating from ca. 1050-1300. There is finally a short account 
of the forms of the runes in this period and the sounds they rep- 
resent. There is a good bibliography and a body of notes at the 
end; in this I miss under the Tryggevelde Stone a reference to 
L. Jacobsen’s recent discussion of the empty space in this in- 
scription just before ‘haipuiarpan piakn’ in Nye Runeforsknin- 
ger, pp. 12-14. The present work has a map showing the 
distribution of runestones in Denmark. There are 24 excellent 
illustrations. 


In Bibliographisches Handbuch zur deutschen Philologie 
(Halle a S. 1932). Pp. 186—Index. Fritz Loewenthal has at- 
tempted to offer, for beginners and advanced students, a bibli- 
ography of German philology arranged systematically under its 
various divisions. In addition, however, to German as the ‘Mit- 
telpunkt’ he has tried ‘den nordischen Sprachen und Literaturen 
gebiihrenden Raum zu génnen und das Mittellateinische zu 
beriihren.’ Furthermore, Dutch was to be ‘beriicksichtigt,’ and 
Old English ‘wenigstens gestreift.’ Within the German field this 
book will be helpful to some in spite of many surprising omissions 
even here. On the Old English and the Dutch field there is so 
little offered (e.g., of grammars only Siewers, of histories of the 
English language, or on English dialects, nothing) as to be of 
little if any value; as to the Scandinavian languages there are 
usually a number of works listed under each heading, but the 
selections seem rather haphazard. The inclusions of minor works 
and omissions of major works are many (e.g., under Norwegian 
dialects. Two such very important works as A. B. Larsen’s Sog- 
milene, and Hans Ross’s Norske Bygdemaal are not included, 
and there are similar omissions elsewhere); there are also not a 
few errors. It is hard to see wherein the value of such catalogs 
lie which in limited space aim to include such a large field, and 
in so doing fail to do justice to any one part of the field. 


G. T. F. 


Fielding’s Theory of the Novel (Cornell Studies in English. 
Volume XXII). By Frederick Olds Bissell, Jr. (Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1933. Pp. 86.) Mr. Bissell an- 
alyses again Fielding’s theory and practice in Joseph Andrews 
and Tom Jones. Following the earlier studies of Cross and Di- 
geon and the recent monographs of Dr. Joesten, Miss Thorn- 
bury, and Mr. Sidney Glenn, all dealing more or less directly 
with Mr. Bissell’s problem, his work is something of an anti- 
climax. In any case he has little that is new or unusual; his 
bibliography has serious gaps; and his account of Fielding’s debt 
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to the epic tradition comes short of Miss Thornbury’s. But if, 
unlike Dr. Joesten and Miss Thornbury, he has no definite thesis 
to advance, Mr. Bissell does have a better conception than they 
of the continuity of the stream of English fiction and of its in- 
fluence upon Fielding. Less consciously than Mr. Glenn he em- 
phasizes, at the expense of the continental, the other native 
elements in Fielding’s heritage—the comedy of manners and the 
“characters” of Steele and Addison. 


A. W. SEcorD 
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